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Boston's  'Tar  Baby' 
Now  Blind,  Penniless 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  21  (UP) —A  new 
world  opened  warm  and  inviting 
arms  today  to  old  Sam  Langford  as 
Boston's  legendary  "Tar  Baby"  sat 
blind  and  penniless  in  his  frigid, 
dingy  room  in  Harlem. 

A  group  of  New  York  business  men 
and  women  launched  a  nation-wide 
drive  for  contributions  htat  might 
life  the  once-great  Negro  pugilist  out 
of  his  poverty  and  provide  the  64- 
year-old  gladiator  with  enough 
money  so  he  can  at  least  keep  buy- 
ing some  "baccy"  for  his  pipe. 

Langford  is  broke  and  blind  now. 
Gone  is  the  roar  of  the  crowd  that 
accompanied  his  amazing  perform- 
ances during  642  professional  fights. 
Gone  is  the  golden  harvest  that 
meant  so  little  to  him  when  the 
whole  world  seemed  his  friend. 

The  brown-skinned,  gnome-like 
man,  with  the-  sawed-off,  pudgey 
body  and  derrick  shoulders  and 
basket-like  hands  cannot  under- 
stand his  poverty  because  he  can 
only  feel  it — the  cold  and  the  hun- 
ger, and  the  absence  of  tobacco — 
and  the  absence  of  visitors  as  he 
sits  alone  in  his  cubicle  of  a  room — 
with  only  his  memories  to  remind 
him  that  he  is  not  dead. 

Although  he  is  blind  and  broke, 
Old  Sam  is  richer  than  most  mor- 
tals in  memories.  And  he  should  be, 
because  his  prowress  from^  1902  to 
1923  enriched  the  pugilistic,  world 
with  fistic  feats  that  never  have 
been  rivalled.  From  the  time  he 
licked  Joe  Gans  as  a  lightweight, 
he  tangled  with  the  greatest  fight- 
ers of  his  day — most  haevyweights, 
although  his  best  weight  was  only 
162  &, 

Before   Jack   Johnson   won   the 

heavyweight  title,  Langford  lost  a 

close    15-round    decision    to    "Li'l 

Athur"  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1906. 

Slammin'   Sam   weighed   only   145 

pounds    then     against    Johnson's 

194.     And    Langford     necer    had 

taken  a  boxing  lesson. 

Langford  took  lessons  later,  and 

put  on  a  few  pounds,  and  he  chased 

Johnson  through  several  countries, 

trying  to  get  a  shot  at  his  title  after 

Johnson      b  ec  a  m  e      heavyweight 

champion;    but   he    couldn't    make 

contact.  Meanwhile  Langford  fought i 

anyone,   at  anv  weight,  who  came 

along.    He  battled  Joe  Jeaneatte  16 

times ;   Harry   Wills   19   times  —  the 

same  Harry  Will  swho  never  could 

entice  Jack  Dempsey  into  the  ring. 

JOE  GANS  GREATEST 

•Langford,  in L  his  j>ld_blue  cap  and 
traycd  overcoat,  was  led  'into  yes- 
terday's fund  meeting  in  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  offioe.-;.  Reply- 
ing to  question's,  he  said  Joe  Gans 
was  the  greatest  all-round  V, 
that  ever  lived;  and  'that  Joe  Louis 
was     the     best     heavyweight.       He 

"™"  'it  fighters  lmd  better 

I  bodies  than  those  of  the  1st:  but 
.Unfortunately,  their  modern  instruc- 
tors knew  little  of  the  "manly  art." 
Why  was  he  living  in  abject  pov- 
Hrty— existing    on    a    few    dollars 
:i  him  every  month  by  a  foun- 
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SAM  LANGFORD 

dation  for  the  blind?  Where  were 
'lis  former  manager,  his  former 
friends,  and  his  relatives? 

He  said,  "I'm  just  an  -old  colored 
nan.  I'd  rather  not  talk  about 
hat." 

The  idea  of  a  fund  for  Langford 
eveloped  with  the  Herald-Tribune 
fter  one  of  its  boxing  writers- wrote 

story  concerning  the  plight  of  the 

Tar    Baby."     Contributions   began 

oming  in  so  an  executive  committee 

/as  chosen  to  administer  the  fund 

ind  arrangements  made  to  carry  on 

the  drive  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 


After  Seeing  a  Blind  Tuner  Work 


Tonight  in  the  crowded  hall 
I  heard  the  great  artist  play, 
But  when  the  notes  rang  true, 
Sang  clear, 

I  heard  the  blind  tuner  too. 
Did  you? 

JOSEPHINE   D.    BROOKS. 
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Goes  1800  Miles 
In  Hope  Of  Cure 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  19  —   (UI>> 

Hazel    Belbin    traveled    1,8  00 

miles  to  New  York  to  learn  that 
she  probably  never  will  see  again,  J 
The  25-year-old  Canadian  girl! 
from  Saskatchewan  had  hopes 
that  Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo  might 
restore  the  sight  she  lost  when 
she  was  only  eight  years  o^d. 

But    after    examining   her    only 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  doctor  told 
her   that  he    did    not  recommend 
an  operation.  The  operation  would 
have    involved    transplanting    the 
cornea  from  a  dead  person's  eyes. 
Miss   Belbin  listened   calmly  to 
the    physician's   verdict    and    said 
she  had  no  regrets  about  making 
'the     trip,      especially     when     Dr. 
Castroviejo   told    her   that   experi- 
ments   with  blindness   during  the 
war  might  reveal  some  treatment 
that  would  aid  her. 

He  promised   to    let   her    know  | 
if   he   learned  of  such  a   develop- 
ment   Miss  Belbin  is  a  practicing 
physiotherapist  in  her  home  town 
of  Moose  Jaw. 


ALBERT   E.    HODSDON 

Blind  Blood 
Donor  Shows 
Much  Grit 

Armed  with  his  white  cane 
and  indomitable  will,  Albert  E. 
Hodson  of  45  Middle  street, 
Gloucester,  hitchhiked  to  Lynn 
yesterday  to  give  his  eighth 
blood  donation  to  the  Red 
Cross  before  he  submits  to  an 
operation  for  cataracts  this 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Hodsdon,  during  the  past  13 
years,  has  given  a  total  of  177 
•transfusions  and  blood  donations. 
He  suffers  from  an  over-abundance 
of  red  corpuscles,  known  as  Osier's 
disease,  which  makes  it  easy  for 
him  to  give  blood,  but  which  may 
be  the  cause  of  permanent  blind- 
ness, since  at  the  operation  on  Sat- 
urday he  may  hemorrhage  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  may  not  be  suc- 
cessful 

But  this  very  over  supply  of  red 
corpuscles  makes  him  an  espe- 
cially valuable  donor,  and  despite 
his  blindness  he  got  a  ride  on  an 
oil  truck  yesterday  to  make  his  do- 
nation. 

He  has  a  daughter,  First  Lieu- 
tenant Barbara  H.  Small,  WAC,  sta- 
tioned in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which 
makes  him  doubly  auxious  to  do 
his  patriotic  duty. 

"I've  always  belonged  to  the  Red 
Cross,"  he  said  yesterday.  "For 
many  years  I  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Aid  Corps  and1  was  a  first  aid 
worker.  I  urge  everyone  to  be  a 
blood  donor.  It  is  wonderful  work. 
It's  going  to  result  in  a  great  relief 
to  professional  donors  since  people 
now  realize  they  can  be  so  valu- 
able without  danger  or  pain." 

The  town  of  Gloucester  was  re- 
luctant to  have  him  come  to  the 
Red  Cross,  since  he  was  so  valuable 
at  the  hospital  for  transfusions. 
But  realizing  how  necessary  plas- 
ma is  for  the  fighting  fronts,  they 
gave  up  their  protest. 

Xoses  Wife 

Blind  a  year,  Mr.  Hodsdon,  who 
ailso  lost  his  wife  about  a  year  ago, 
can  distinguish  colors  indoors,  but 
outdoors  cannot  distinguish  any- 
thing except  light  and  dark.  For 
more  than  30  years  he  was  in  the 
investment  business  in   Boston. 


staff  doctor  at  the  blood 
dottior  center  pointed  out  that  he 
is  in  excellent  physical  condition 
except  for  his  eyes,  and  that  his 
many  donations  have  had  no  ill 
effect  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary 
they  have  helped  him.  And  in  help- 
ing himself  he  has  tremendously 
helpted  many  others. 

Finished  with  his  eighth  Red 
Cross  donation  yesterday,  he 
planned  to  hitchhike  back  to 
Gloucester.  And  he  took  with  him 
the  most  sincere  wishes  of  every- 
one at  the  Donor  center  that  thia 
Saturday's  operation  will  bring  him 
luck  aftd  restore  his  sight.  For  it 
is  meji  like  Mr.  Hodsdon  that  are 
the  stuff  of  which  this  country  is 
made. 


SAYS  5000  LOSE  SIGHT 
OF  EYE  EVERY  YEAR 

More  than  5000  workers  in  the 
United  States  lose  the  sight  of 
one  or  both  eyes  every  year 
through  industrial  injuries,  ac- 
cording to  Walter  Matthews,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Safety  Council. 

Matthews  spoke  at  the  17th 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blmd- 
rally  in  the  Gimbel  AuTlitarttfm 
yesterday.  An  additional  3000 
workers  suffer  temporary  eye 
handicaps  annually,  he  said.  An 
equal  number  of  persons  sustain 
eye  injuries  in  their  homes,  Mat- 
thews said. 

Yesterday's  program  was  in 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  co- 
operating with  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Mennonite  and  Swedenborgian 
churches. 


Blind  for  Twenty  Years,  Florence  Daniels 
Prepares  for  Career  as  Licensed  Pastor 


United     Presbyterian 

Church  Approves 

Young  Woman 

By  EMMA  BIVEKS  MILNER 

TWENTY-six-year-old  Florence 
Daniels,  who  says  her  two 
decades  of  blindness  has  greatly 
enriched  her  life,  now  holds  a 
license  to  preach,  awarded  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  spring,  when  Miss  Dan- 
iels finishes  her  three -year  course 
at  Pittsburgh-Xenia  United  Presby- 
terian Seminary  at  Pittsburgh,  she 
and  her  seeing  eye  dog — Gilley — 
will  embark  on  evangelistic  tours. 

Gilley  has  been  her  constant  as- 
sociate for  a  number  of  years.  They 
attended  Sterling  college  and  sem- 
inary together  and  are  the  most 
loving  and  intimate  companions. 

Sermon  Impresses  Presbytery 

Miss  Daniels'  home  is  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  During  the  Christmas 
holidays,  the  Indiana  Presbytery  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as- 
sembled in  the  Woodruff  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis, 
and  heard  her  preach  a  sermon.  The 
elders  discussed  the  sermon,  asked 
Miss  Daniels  test  questions  and 
then  voted  to  award  her  a  license 
to  preach. 

Gilley    accompanied   her   mistress 

into  the  pulpit  when  she  delivered 

the   sermon   and  was   an  important 

part     of     the     congregation     which 

heard  the  testing  and  licensing. 
•     •     •     • 

It  is  not  legal  for  the  United 
Presbyterian  church  to  ordain  a 
woman  to  its  ministry,  but  it  can 
license  the  feminine  members  to 
preach  and  this  it  did,  evidently 
joyously  and  proudly,  in  Miss  Dan- 
iels' case.  For  the  members  of  the 
church  have  been  watching  her 
colorful  story  unfold  for  years. 
Blinded  by  Prank 

Looking  you  steadily  in  the  face 
with  clear  eyes  of  deep  blue,  which 
do  not  seem  sightless,  Florence 
Daniels  speaks  of  the  incident 
which  caused  her  to  be  blinded  at 
the  age  of  six,  as  a  "boyish  prank." 
Not  one  word  of  bitterness  comes 
into  the  narrative  at  she  tells  that 
a  small  boy  threw  a  rock,  hitting 
her  on  the  head  and  depriving  her 
forever  of  her  precious   eyesight. 

She  honestly  believes  that  re- 
ligion might  not  have  meant  as 
much  to  her  as'  it  has;  she  might 
never  have  elicited  the  deep  inter- 
est of  as  many  people;  and  she 
might  not  have  decided  to  become 


Miss  Florence  Daniels,  soon  to  embark  on  evangelistic  tours  as 
a  licensed  preacher  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  is  shown 
here  with  her  seeing-eye  dog,  Gilley.  They  went  through  college 
together,  sometimes  walk  as  far  as  ten  miles.  Miss  Daniels  has  been 
sightless  for  twenty  years. 


an  evangelist  if  all  had  gone  well. 
"After  all,"  she  explained,  "blind- 
ness is  a  minor  handicap.  To  be 
without  Christ  is  a  major  handi- 
cap. 

•     •    •     • 

Miss  Daniels  will  be  the  third 
woman  to  be  graduated  from  Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia seminary  where  she 
is  the  only  feminine  student  en- 
rolled at  present.  She  earned  the 
money  to  buy  Gilley  by  giving  lec- 
tures, a  number  of  which  were  de- 
livered in  the  Woodruff  church. 
Young  people  of  the  churcn,  guid- 
ed by  the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  C.  Ball, 
helped  finance  Miss  Daniels  at 
Sterling.  But  she  has  earned  al- 
most every  penny  of  her  expenses  at 
the  seminary  by  lecturing.  She  has 
spoken  in  ninety  churches  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  all  over  Indiana. 
Textbooks  Read  to  Her 

Miss  Daniels  entered  the  Indiana 


State  School  for  the  Blind  when 
she  was  eight,  graduating  in  1937; 
and  received  her  A.  B.  degree  at 
Sterling,  majoring  in  English.  Both 
at  the  latter  college  and  the  semin- 
ary, other  students  read  the  text- 
books aloud  to  her  since  they  were 
not  available  in  braille. 

Near  the  Pittsburgh  seminary 
campus  or  on  the  streets  of  In- 
dianapolis during  vacation,  you  may 
sometime  encounter  the  quiet, 
courageous  Miss  Daniels  and  her 
dog,  Gilley,  out  for  a  walk.  It  is 
their  favorite  diversion,  sometimes' 
taking  them  as  far  as  ten  miles  on 
one  jaunt. 

As  they  go  briskly  along,  Miss 
Daniels  meditates  upon  religion  and 
somehow,  without  meaning  to 
speak  lightly  of  things  sacred,  you 
can't  but  feel  that  the  faithful 
Gilley  does  too. 
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The  Glass  Drive. 

EXT  OX  THE  calendar  of  the 
war-time  salvage  activities  is 
the  campaign  to  collect  scrap  glass, 
which  not  only  will  alleviate  a  dis- 
tinct shortage,  occasioned  by  the  war, 
but  at  the  same  time  every  contributor 
Will  be  aiding  the  Blair  County 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

With  such  dual  objectives  in  mind, 
no  citizen  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
call  for  salvaging  of  glass.  Every 
householder,  every  business  place  and 
every  industrial  plant  should  join  in 
a  thorough  search  of  all  premises 
to  bring  forth  glass  which  is  lying 
idle  and  which  can  be  converted  to  the 
war   effort. 

The  Altoona  committee  comprised 
members  of  the  Lions  club,  whose 
sponsorship  of  this  Avorthy  cause  coin- 
cides with  their  constant  financial  sup- 
port of  the  fund  for  the  blind. 

Citizens  have  been  cautioned  that 
they  need  not  break  the  glass,  but  the 
whole  glass  will  be  acceptable.  How- 
ever, the  contributor  is  being  asked  to 
place  the  clear  glass  in  one  container 
and  the  colored  glass  in  another  con- 
tainer. This  will  facilitate  the  work 
at  the  melting  plants. 

April  17  to  21  is  the  period  when 
collections  of  glass  will  be  made  in  all 
sections  of  the  city.  A  complete 
itinerary  will  be  announced  for  trucks 
to  engage  in  the  collections  in  every 
neighborhood.  Xow  is  the  time  to 
make  ready  for  the  glass  drive  by 
gathering  together  every  single  piece 
of  unused  glassware.  Remember  that 
crockery  and  chinaware  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. 
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State  Seeks  to  Try 
Bird  for  Holdup 

ANNAPOLIS,  Md.,  April  10  (AP) 
—Charles  Bird,  32-year-old  desper- 
ado once  "Public  Enemy  No.  2"  but 
now  blind  and  not  expected  to  live 
through  a  45% -year  sentence,  was 
recommended  today  for  conditional 
commutation  of  sentence  to  permit 
his  trial  in  three  other  states. 

Bird,  against  whom  detainers 
have  been  filed  by  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  Massachusetts,  was  captured  in 
J  Baltimore  Aug.  7,  1938  after  a  na- 
tionwide search.  He  was  sentenced 
jto  a  total  of  45%  years  after  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  seven  charges  of 
armed  robbery  and  one  of  assault 
with  intent  to  rob  with  a  deadly 
weapon.  He  is  not  eligible  for 
parole  until  1953. 

Bird  confessed  to  the  $1500  hold- 
up of  the  Moore  &  McCormack 
steamship  line  in  Charlestown  in 
May,  1938,  according  to  police  rec- 
ords here.  Cambridge  police  said 
they  sought  Bird  in  connection  with 
a  $700  holdup  at  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Company,  also  in  May,  1938. 


Willing  to  Pledge  Eyes 
That  the  Blind  May  See 

aU'X  By  BONNIE  WILEY  donors,   for   eye   surgeons    and   ej 

»V  AP  Features  Writer  hospitals  registered  on  its  rolls.    I 

SAN     FRANCISCO— A     clearing  ais0  keeps  a  file  of  blind  patien 

house  for  corneas,  San  Francisco'  wri0  might  be  benefited  by  open 

uniaue  Dawn  Society,  is  swept  off  it  y0n. 

feet  these  days  with  about  1000  1?  "The  corneal  transplant  will  n* 
ters  a  month  from  donors  who  wa  restore  sight  in  all  cases,"  pointe 
to  pledge  their  eyes,  after  dea!.out  o.  A.  Springfield,  the  sociel 
that  the  blind  may  see— and  fro  treasurer.  "There  are  about  200,0( 
the  blind,  themselves,  groping  t!blin(i  in  the  nation  who  migi 
ward  a  new-found  ray  of  hope.        be  cured  by  the  operation.    We  r« 

•  Tn^DaT  u°?-e£uwfs  .orJ&nizi  quire  an  examination  by  an  ey 
m  1939  m  the  belief  that  sight  cou  ialist   before    any   blind   appi 

be  restored  to  many  of  the  blind  if    £  t  j    admitted  to  our  rolls." 

successful  corneal  transplant  oper      Hundreds   of  pledges  have  bee 

tl0TheTo^  *teined-     More  are  needed 

ine  cornea  is  tne  transparent  pa       Q       x  u  fr  14-yeai 

of  the  eyeball  coat  over  the  iris  ar  .~  „.  ,      «wvw»n  T  riiP  T  want  m, 

pupil  which  admits  light  to  the  i  old  §!rL       ,    !\Ldi  Vp,3?r,  "  S 

terior.    Through  an  intricate  oper  W^  to  go  to  a  blind  person,    sh 

tion.    corneas    can    be    transplant*  wrote, 

from  one  eye  to  another.  She   received   a  pledge   card 


Sponsored  by  the  Grand  Californ 
Lodge  of  the  International  Order  • 
Good  Templars,  the  non-profit  sociJ 
ty  has  one  purpose — to  secui 
pledges  of  eyes,  after  the  death  | 


She   received   a  pledge   card 
return  mail  with  the  fervent  wis. 
that  her  pledge  would  not  be  cat 
ried  out  for  a  lopg,  long  time 
come. 


An  Old  Lady  Learns  Braille 

Not  Blind,  She  Is  Grateful  to  Association  for  Relief  of 
Respectable,  Aged,  Indigent  Females 


To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

In  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Tribune  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
for  more  than  thirty  years  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  paper,  for 
it  is  surely  the  best  morning:  paper 
we  have.  And  in  spite  of  the  war, 
to  which  you  must  have  sent  many 
of  your  stafT,  you  have  kept  it  up  to 
a  high  standard. 

Some  years  ago  you  were  very 
kind  and  printed  a  letter  of  mine  f or 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  .and  it  brought 
a  good  response.  We  need  money. 

In  all  this  tragedy  of  war  some- 
thing beautiful  sometimes  happens 
to  warm  and  cheer  the  hearts  of 
steady  workers. 

I  was  called  aside  at  one  of  the 
gatherings  at  an  Association  for  the 
Relief  of  Respectable,  Aged,  Indigent 
Females,  891  Amsterdam  Avenue,  by 
one  of  the  beneficiaries — a  fascinat- 
ing little,  dainty,  bright-eyed  lady 
of  eighty-nine,  who  wanted  to  tell 
me  that  her  nephew  wished  to  give 
me  his  bonus  money,  in  apreciation 
of  our  care  of  his  aunt. 

When  I  withdrew  to  the  board 
room  for  a  private  word  with  her, 
and  to  let  her  give  me  the  gift  from 
her  nephew,  I  expected  possibly  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars.  But  to  my  sur- 
prise the  check  was  made  out  to  the 
home  for  a  hundred  dollars.  The 
money,  the  nephew  said,  was  not  to 
go  to  her  but  to  the  home  which 
had  taken  care  of  her  and  kept  her 
alive  to  lead  such  a  happy  and  use- 
ful life  all  these  years. 


She  is  mainly  outstanding  because 
of  her  unfailing  kindness  and  good 
nature  and  her  wish  to  help  the 
blind  in  the  world.  This  desire 
pushed  her  on,  at  over  eighty,  to 
take  a  course  in  Braille,  for  she 
wanted  to  use  her  good  eyes  for  some 
helpful  purpose.  In  awarding  her 
the  certificate  at  eighty-seven — a 
certificate  for  Braille  work  signed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  which  is  her 
most  prized  possession — she  was  told 
that  it  was  rare  for  any  one  of  that 
age  to  persist  the  required  time  to 
complete  this  course. 

And  now  at  eighty-nine  she  has 
been  for  several  years  translating 
books  into  Braille  for  the  sightless 
as  her  days  go  by.  Her  own  bright 
eyes,  she  says,  must  be  used  for 
others. 

This  gift  warmed  my  heart  more 
than  anything  else  and  made  me 
know  that  human  nature  is  still 
anxious  to  help  those  who  are  work- 
ing unceasingly  for  the  care  of  the 
aged. 

Will  your  readers  help  us?  Any- 
thing you  send  will  be  acceptable. 
Our  funds  have  been  so  depleted 
during  this  war  emergency  and  our 
expenses  very  much  greater. 

Send  it  to  me  direct  or  to  the 
association  at  891  Amsterdam 
Avenue. 

MARIAN  E.  WILLIAMSON, 
First    Directress,    An   Association 
for  the  Relief  of  Respectable, 
Aged,  Indigent  Females. 
New  York,  April  18,  1944. 
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The  Blind  Learn  Legerdemain 


The  Lighthouse,  III  E.  59th  St.,  is  doing  another  good  turn 
now;  through  the  services  of  Norman  S.  Sherman  of  the  Knights  of 
Magic,  it  is  giving  instruction  in  magic  tricks  to  sightless  people. 
"Magic  develops  a  sense  of  self  assurance,"  it  is  explained.  "It's  a 
good  moral  builder."  The  blind,  with  fingers  often  more  supple 
than  those  of  other  persons,  become  very  adept  in  legerdemain. 
Above,  Neil  Sullivan  listens  to  a  crystal  ball  and  tells  Lorraine 
Wright's  fortune.  —  *  —  - 


Some  of  the  best  tricks  can  be 
done  by  sighted  people  blind- 
folded; little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Lighthouse  pupils  can  learn 
well.  Here's  Roberta  Vickery 
taking  endless  silk  from  her 
mouth. 
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First  Human  'Eye  Bank' 
Opens  in  N.  Y.  Hospital 

[Boston  Berald-N.  Y.  Times  Dispatch] 
NEW  YORK,  May  8— The  first 
"eye  bank"  in  the  United  States 
and  possibly  in  the  world,  has 
been  established  in  New  York 
Hospital,  according  to  a  joint 
announcement  today  by  Stanley 
Resor,  president  of  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  Lang- 
don  P.  Marvin,  president  of  the 
New  York  Hospital.  It  will  be 
used  to  store  human  coreas  as 
they  become  available  for  later 
use  in  treating  certain  types  of  ■ 
blindness. 

In  the  operation  of  the  new 
"bank,"  eyes  will  be  collected 
from  living  persons  and  from 
those  who  arrange  to  have  them 
removed  immediately  after  death.  . 
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Assorted  Eyes 

The  usefulness  of  eyes  is  as  various  as 
their  color.  A  man  may  be  unable  to  judge 
the  speed  of  distant  motion,  yet  be  a  good 
inspector  of  small  parts.  Most  eyes  have 
an  aptitude  for  some  special  type  of  vision 
— distant  or  near,  wide  or  narrow  angled ; 
or  for  the  judgment  of  space,  shape  or 
motion;  or  for  rapid  change  of  focus.  In- 
dustry stands  to  profit  by  selecting  eyes 
for  special  jobs,  adjust  jobs  to  the  eves 
available. 

Measuring  these  skills  has  been  largelv 
the  work  of  two  scientists— Ophthalmolo- 
gist Hedwig  Stieglitz  Kuhn*  of  Hammond. 
Ind.,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Tiffin,  Purdue  psy- 
chologist. For  20  years  Dr.  Kuhn  has 
studied  all  sorts  of  eyes  used  and  misused 
in  the  vast  Calumet  industrial  region  south 
of  Chicago.  Five  years  ago  Dr.  Tiffin  began 
to  correlate  visual  skills  and  job  analysis. 
This  week,  as  a  result  of  their  work,  the 
optical  firm  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  announced 
that  it  was  offering  a  new  visual  service 
to  industry,  using  a  new  instrument,  the 
Ortho-Rater. 


The  device  measures  visual  performance 
in  a  dozen  regards,  reveals  exactly  what  an 
employe  can  or  cannot  do,  with  or  with- 
out glasses.  Results:  discovery  of  defects 
which  require  professional  help,  shifting  of 
employes  to  better-fitting  jobs,  reduction 
of  turnover,  salvaging  of  aging  workers, 
increased  production. 

This  week  Bausch  &  Lomb's  competi- 
tor, American  Optical  Co..  also  announced 
a  new  eye  tester,  less  general  in  purpose 
but  useful  in  wartime.  It  reveals  the  lack 
of  good  night  vision  so  valuable  in  right- 
ing men. 

*  Daughter  of  the  late  great  Chemist  Julius  O. 
Stieglitz,  niece  of  famed  Photographer  Alfred 
Stieglitz. 
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Models  Give  Blind  "Look"  at  Planes 


Flying  Fortresses  and  other  warplanes  whose  names  make  news 
have  been  just  names  for  most  of  rrinjnunty'i  htmd  Now,  how- 
ever, they  will  see  them  through  their  sensitive  fingertips  as  the 
result  of  a  display  of  15  models  at  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Above,  Edward  J.  Dust,  left,  and  Michael  Zilney,  who  has  two 
boys  in  service,  familiarize  themselves  with  two  bombers,  made  by 
William  Rodler,  School  41  pupil,  and  loaned  to  the  association. 


f      —    i 
Eye  Injuries  Mount 

In  Robot  Attacks 

NEW  YORK,  June  27  (AP)— 
The  British  Information  Services' 
office  here  released  a  dispatch 
received  from  London  last  night 
which  said  the  proportion  of  eye 
injuries  among  rocket-bomb  cas- 
ualties is  so  great  that  the  British 
Ministry  of  Health  has  warned  ! 
people  to  stay  away  from  win- 
dows during  an  attack. 

The  report  said  nearly  all  the 
eye  injuries  had  been  caused  by 
flying  glass. 
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Call  for  Repeater  Watches. 

To  tub  Editor  of  The   Sun— Sir: 
An  S   O  S  has  come  to  the   American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
street,  from  Sir  Ian  Fraser  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's,    London,    the    institution    which 
takes   care   of   British   war   blind.     He- 
lias  ten  men  who  have  lost  both  hands  as 
well  as  both  eyes,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing.   For  these  men  he  is  appeal-  j 
ing  for  twenty  repeater  watches  whi.  h 
strike   hours,   quarters   and   even    min- 
utes. Some  readers  might  have  watches  j 
of  thia  type  which  they  no  longer  use,  i 
and  which  they  would  like  to  give 
the  use  of  British  or  American  hli 
service  men  who  cannot  tell   time   by 
the   watches   ordinarily  used   by   blind 
people.  Robert  B.  Ir\vi\, 


Blind  Institutions 
To  Receive  Violins 
In  Hinds  Collection 

Institutions  for  the  blind  will  re- 
ceive the  collection  of  violins  of 
the  late  William  O.  Hinds,  a  musi- 
cian  and  dealer  in  violins,  provid- 
ing proper  prices  cannot  be  ob- 
tc.ined  when  they  are  offered  for 
sale,  according  to  the  will  of  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Hinds,  filed 
for  probate. 

Half  of  the  unestimated  estate 
passes  to  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance,  347  Cortland 
Avenue,  and  the  remaining  half  is 
shared  by  eight  relatives:  Mrs. 
Grace  A.  Swordfager,  2418  South 
Stale  Street,  Miss  Flora  Rector,  724 
Maryland  Avenue,  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Spicer  of  Brooklyn,  sisters;  Porter 
W.  Rector  and  Willard  Rector  of 
New  York  City,  brothers;  Alvin 
Sherwood,  117  Monroe  Street,  and 
L.  Cecil  Swordfager,  2418  South 
State  Street,  nephews,  and  Mrs. 
Bertha  Amis,  824  South  Avenue, 
sister-in-law. 

L.  Cecil  Swordfager  is  executor 
of  the  will  filed  by  L.  Earl  Higbee 
of  Higbee  &  Fuess. 
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War  Blinded  Marine 


Victim  of  Pickpocket 

PHILADELPHIA,  May  26  (AP) 
—Marine  Pvt.  Donald  E.  Kelley 
reported  today  that  a  pickpocket 
stole  a  watch  with  Braille  fig- 
ures, presented  to  him  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  after  he  had  lost  his  sight 
at  Villa  Villa,  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  last  August. 

Kelley,  now  a  patient  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  is  a  native 
of  DeWitt,  la.  He  was  married 
at  Oakland,  Calif.,  after  his  in- 
jury, and  expects  to  return  there 
with  a  Seeing-Eye  dog  soon. 

"We  figure  we  can  make  it 
swell,"  he  said,  "but  I'd  like  to 
take  that  watch  back.  tnaZ' ^ 


Miss  LeSage 
Enlists  in  WACS 
As  Braille  Reader 


Miss  Blanche  W."  LeSage  of  42 
Milton  street  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  enlisted  as  a  Braille  reader 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
WAC.  Miss  LeSage  was  enlisted 
yesterday    at    Springfield.  On 

completion  of  her  six  weeks  of 
basic  training,  she  will  be  as- 
signed to  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital,  Pa. 

Miss  LeSage  was  graduated 
from  High  School  of  Commerce, 
and  learned  the  Braille  system  at 
S^id  Hale  Fanning  Trade  School 
for^Girls.  Prior  to  her  enlist- 
ment, she  was  employed  as  a 
payroll  clerk  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Power  Co.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Her  nephew, 
Frank  E.  LeSage,  is  serving  in 
the  Navy. 

Lt.  Hannah  F.  Jolley  of  Mor- 
gan City,  La.,  and  Lt.  Margaret 
Smith  of  Lawrence  are  recruit- 
ers on  duty  for  the  Medical  Corps 
this  week  at  the  WAC  recruiting 
office  in  the  Federal  Building. 


New  York,  June  13. 


he   ltirciinr. 
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Blind  Man,  75 
BuiTcIs  Home  On 
Tiny  Income     8 

CHICAGO  UP)— A  75-year-old 
blind  man  recently  completed  a 
home  he  built  by  hand,  financed 
by  19  years  of  saving  on  a  $2 
weekly  income  from  selling  shoe- 
laces. 

Emil  Jorgensen  started  saving 
money  for  a  houee  after  the  winter 
of  1914,  when  he  had  to  live  over 
a  coal  shed  and  found  it  "awful 
cold,"  he  explains. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  then  and 
there  it  would  never  happen  again. 
I  was  going  to  have  my  own 
home." 

For. 19  years  he  laved  all  he 
could  from  a  total  weekly  intake 
of  $2.  In  1933,  he  was  able  to  pur- 
chase his  plot  of  land  for  $45.  Five 
years  later  he  bought  $75  worth 
of  lumber  and  started  to  build. 

He  suffered  many  setbacks.  Once 
hia  supplier  were  stolen.  Another 
time  a  completed  roof  was,  burned. 

MI  had  to  pay  cash  for  every- 
thing," Jorgensen  recalled.  "Every- 
one thought  I  was  being  ridicu- 
lous. 'A  blind  man  building  a 
home,'  they  would  say." 

But  today,  six  years  later,  Jor- 
gensen hag,  a  home — a  lace-cur- 
tained white  bungalow  with  two 
bedrooms,  a  living  room,  bath,  kit- 
chen, plue  a  deep  dry  basement 
and .  m  attic.  The  blind  man,  al- 
though he  neTer  had  any  building 
experience  before,  has  even  In- 
stalled the  water  pipes,  electric 
wires  and  heating  plant  by  him- 
self. 

A  native  of  Denmark,  Jorgensen 
cams  to  the  United  States  in  1887. 
In  1907,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  cataracts  formed  on  both 
eyes,  leaving  him  totally  blind. 
Sines  then  he  has  lived  alone. 

As  an  Insurance  against  loneli- 
ness in  his  new  home,  he  has  in- 
stalled a  radio  in  the  living  room, 
kitchen  and  bedroom. 


'   Ii  Happened  in  New  York 

We  are  sorry  that  we  haven't  his 
i  name  or  number,  or  even  the  number 
of  his  crosstown  streetcar;  the  blase 
New  York  reporter  was  probably  just, 
too  flabbergasted  by  what  he  saw  to 
make  proper  notes.  But  the  motorman 
who  halted  his  thoughtful  tram  on 
busy  Forty-second  Street,  just  west  of 
busier  Fifth  Avenue,  the  other  day,  got 
off  and  escorted  a  passenger  across  the 
thoroughfare  to  a  newsstand  at  the 
subway  entrance  deserves  special  men- 
tion. He  probably  was  just  the  same 
good-hearted  kind  of  fellow  as  that  San 
Francisco  cable-car  gripman  whom 
Barry  Fitzgerald  portrays  in 'the  movie, 
"t  Love  a  Soldier."  who  was  always 
stopping  in  traffic  to  do  a  friend  a  favor. 
Bernard  Rush,  newsdealer  at  the  cor- 
ner, was  the  passenger.  He  doesn't 
know  the  motorman's  name  either,  and 
couldn't  identify  him  for  the  reporter 
who  observed  the  incident.  All  Mr. 
Rush  knows  is  that  he  is  a  kindly  fel- 
low, who  is  gentle  for  all  the  strength 
in  his  brawny  hands.  The  fact  is  that 
he  has  never  seen  his  benefactor,  for 
Mr.  Rush,  you  see,  is  blind. 
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Blind  Pianist  Identifies 
Music  Records  by  Touch 

Vibration  of  Disk  When  Tapped  Indicates 
To  Musician  Name  of. Song  or  Composition 

By  Abe  Swet. 

Fate  has  been  both  kind  and  unkind  to  Bill  Collins,  34,  of 
2700  Giddings  st,  and  five  other  Bill  Collinses — all  natives  of  Illinois. 
For  Bill,  like  the  other  Bills  with  the  same  surnames,  was  born  blind, 
and,  like  the  others,  attended  the  state  school  for  the  blind  at 
Jacksonville,  from  the  time  he  was  6  years  old,  through  grade  and 
high  school. 


SAVES  SIGHT 
Jl  BY  HIS  TALK 

V  —  w 

Quincy  Man  Understands 
German  Doctor 


Knocked  out.  of  his  plane  by  an  ex- 
plosion when  he  was  bombing  the 
Ploesti  oil  fields  in  Rumania  late  last 
June,  Technical  Sergeant  Robert  M. 
Tong,  20,  of  102  Pontiac  street,  Quincy, 
who  arrived  home  last  Saturday  for  a 
30-day  furlough,  owes  the  sight  of  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  he  understood  the  Ger- 
man language  and  could  converse  in 
French. 

A  radio-gunner  on  a  B-24  bomber, 
Sergeant  Tong  was  blown  through  the 
side  of  the  plane  when  the  explosion 
occurred  and  he  had  to  parachute  to 
the  ground.  He  was  picked  up  by  a 
German  patrol  and  taken  to  a  first  aid 
station. 

A  German  major  asked  Sergeant 
Tong  in  German  what  the  trouble  was 
with  his  eyes.  Sergeant  Tong  could 
understand  German,  but  could  not 
speak  it.  As  he  had  taken  French  for 
four  years  in  Quincy  High  School,  he 
told  the  major  in  that  language  that 
he  had  been  blinded  by  an  explosion. 
The  major  then  calletl  an  orderly  and 
asked  for  certain  medical  supplies, 
telling  Tong  that  if  his  eyes  were  not 
taken  ca:~e  of  at  once,  he  would  be 
permanently  blind. 
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.If  a  blind  Whitman  man,  Ron- 
Id  Perry,  is  patriotic  enough  to  give 
ilood  16  ames  for  his  country 
and  its  defenders  he  makes  more 
than  99  per  cent,  of  the  people  seem 
very  unconcerned  about  the  whole; 
matter  of  helping  our  disabled  serv- 
icemen. 


Since  graduation,  nearly  two 
decades  ago,  he  has  been  living 
with  his  mother,  Vienna,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Railway  Express 
Agency,  and  his  younger  brother. 
Robert,  now  an  Army  staff '  ser- 
geant in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
Identifies  Records  By  Touch. 

Like  many  blind  persons,  Bill 
Collins  is  a  musician,  a  pianist, 
and  he  plays  in  taverns,  at  wed- 


dings, and  other  entertaining  and 
social  functions.  He  reads  and 
writes  and  plays — mostly  plays, 
the  piano,  and  phonograph  rec- 
ords. It  is  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment that  he  has  developed  a 
technique  believed  to  be  un- 
equaled  by  anyone,  anywhere. 

For  Bill  Collins  can  take  a 
phonograph  record  from  his  ex- 
tensive library,  tap  it  lightly  with 


his  fingers,   then  name  the  song 
or  songs  on  the  disk. 

He  has  been  known  to  do  this' 
with  more  than  a  hundred  records 
at  one  sitting.  On  one  occasion,  a 
friend,  after  obtaining  the  identi- 
fication of  a  record,  paused  for  a 
few  seconds,  as  though  fumbling 
for  another,  then  handed  him  the 
same  record. 

"That's  the  record  I  just  iden- 
tified,"   said    Bill,    somewhat    ag- 
grieved. 
Records  'Play'  for  Him. 

"I  do  it  through  the  vibration 
sound  of  the  record,"  Bill  ex- 
plained. "Each  record  'plays'  for 
me  when  I  tap  it,  and  having  once 
tapped  it,  and  having  played  it  on 
the  phonograph,  I  can  recall  from 
then  on  its  distinct  vibration — 
like  no  other  record." 

There  is  one  other  blind  Bill 
Collins,  also  a  musician,  who  re- 
sides somewhere  on  the  South 
Side— and  occasionally  their  mail 
and  professional  calls  get  crossed. 

The  four  other  blind  Bill  Col- 
linses— all  of  whom  had  attended 
the  same  school — are  believed  to 
reside  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 


Bill  Henry  Talks     £ 
On  Braille  System 

Bill  Henry  was  guest  speaker 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Southbridge 
Mothers  club  last  night  in  the 
YMCA  building.  Preceding  his 
talk,  a  movie  short,  sponsored 
by  the  Tri  Community  Chest  and 
War  Fund,  was  presented  by  V. 
Earl    Davis. 

Mr.  Henry  explained  the  Braille  j 
system,  which  was  named  after 
its  inventor  who  had  become 
blind  at  the  age  of  three.  The  first 
Braille  system  was  a  primative 
one,  he  said.  The, characters  were 
carved  on  small  blocks  of  wood, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  in- 
ventor's death  that  t lie  system 
was   used. 

At  present  there  are  three 
types  of  Braille:  grade  1,  which 
uses  the  full  spelling  of  words; 
grade  1%  and  grade  2,  which  use 
the  condensation  of  words  such 
as  "tgr"  for  "together."  Mr. 
Henry  has  taughr.  himself  to  read 
all   three  systems. 

Braille  books  are  few,  and  until 

recently  were  made  by  hand  hy 
the  Red  Cross  and  WPA.  Prac- 
tically all  books  now  are  made 
by  presses.  The  government  pro- 
vides reading  matter  every  year 
such  as  text  books  and  books  on 
literature,  history,  fishing  and 
various  other  subjects. 

The  Perkins  Institute  of  "Water- 
town  is  the  distributing  center  for 
this  area.  Reading  matter  will  be 
sent  by  parcel  post  when  request- 
ed. Quite  a  few  magazines  are 
sent  free;  others  have  to  be  ob- 
tained by  subscription. 

Mr.  Henry  also  gave  several 
humorous  poems,  some  of  his  own 
composition. 

Mrs.  Marion  Cooper,  president, 
conducted  the  business  meeting 
that  preceded  the  program.  Re- 
freshments were  served  by  Mrs. 
Ann  Labelle,  Mrs.  Mildred  Caron, 

and    Mrs.    Lorette    Houde. 
*  »  %  » 
A      degree      rehearsal   of   Sago 
council,     Degree     of    Pocahontas, 
will  be  held  at  7:30  p.  m.  tomor- 
row in  Red  Men's  hall. 


^MSalvsLging  Glass. 

A   LTOONA    CITIZENS    will     be 

■^  *■  joined  by  their  neighbors  in  the 
towns  of  Hollidaysburg,  Roaring 
Spring  and  Belhvood  in  a  glass  sal- 
vage campaign  to  be  staged  in  con- 
certed fashion  on  the  coming  Thurs- 
day when  a  widespread  collection  of 
scrap  glass  will  be  made  in  all  of  these 
communities. 

The  forthcoming  drive  marks  the 
second  such  project  in  this  city,  while 
now  the  borough  citizenry  will  lend 
their  support  to  the  worthy  cause 
which  not  only  will  aid  the  war  effort 
but  likewise  will  give  aid  to  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  Blair  County  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

The  Altoona  Lions  club  is  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Blind  Foundation  in  the 
county  and  initiated  the  first  glass  sal- 
vage drive  which  was  marked  by  un- 
precedented success.  The  Lions  club 
has  enlisted  leading  citizens  in  the 
neighboring  towns  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  bring  even  greater  results  in 
Thursday's  salvaging  of  glass. 

Altoona  citizens  are  requested  to  put 
their  glass  contributions  at  points 
where  garbage  cans  are  usually  placed. 
In  Belhvood,  Roaring  Spring  and 
Hollidaysburg,  the  containers  with 
glass  are  to  be  placed  along  the  curb- 
stones in  front  of  homes  and  business 
places.  Trucks  will  make  the  collec- 
tions throughout  Thursday. 

Otto  H.  Epple,  chairman  of  the  glass 
salvaging  effort,  has  submitted  •  the 
following  rules  for  every  person  to 
follow  in  Thursday's  campaign : 

1.  Only  clear  glass  will  be  col- 
lected. 

2.  Remove    all   corks,   caps   and 
jar  lids. 

3.  No    crockery,    pottery,    china 
or  earthenware  will  be  accepted. 
Mr.  Epple  points  out  that  the  glass 

salvaging  concerns  will  accept  only 
clean,  clear  glass.  He  also  warns 
against  littering  streets  and  highways 
with  broken  glass. 

Your  support  to  this  movement  is 
necessary  as  in  every  other  patriotic 
war-time'  program.  The  success  at- 
tained will  mark  another  step  toward 
ultimate  victory. 
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Calais  Raises  Fund 
to  Send  Blind  Girl 
Here  for  Surgery 

Because  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Calais,  Me.,  opened  their 
hearts  and  pocketbooks  to  make  it 
possible,  15-year-old  Phyllis  Cana- 
van — blind  for  13  long  years — is  to- 
day undergoing  the  first  of  a  series 
of  delicate  operations  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
which,  -it  is  hoped,  will  restore  her 
sight. 

Outstanding  eye  specialists  of  the 
infirmary's  staff  have  expressed 
confidence  that  Phyllis  will  be  able 
to  see  again,  according  to  the  child's 
mother,  Mrs.  James  Canavan,  who 
accompanied  her  daughter  here. 

It  was  the  home-town  Lions  Club 
which,  despite  a  war  depleted  mem- 
bership of  only  a  dozen  men,  con- 
ducted the  fund-raising  campaign, 
that  raised  $1500  to  pay  for  Phyllis' 
surgery. 

Two  members  of  the  club,  Paul 
Lord  and  Fred  Twiss,  accompanied 
mother  and  daughter  here  and 
made  all  preliminary  arrangements. 
Charles  Unobskey,  a  clothing  mer- 
chant, is  president  of  the  Calais 
Lions'  Club. 

Phyllis  broke  a  blood  vessel  in 
one  eye  as  she  fell  against  a  table 
when  she  was  but  2  years  old.  She 
became  sightless  in  both  eyes  when 
wrong  drops  were  used  accidentally. 

Todays'  operation  is  intended  to 
remove  adhesions  which  block  light 
from  entering  the  inner  eye.  Two 
or  three  months  from  now  the  most 
delicate  operation  in  the  program — 
that  of  planting  new  corneas  in  the 
eyeballs— will  be  undertaken.  If 
this  second  step  is  successful,  spe- 
cialists say,  Phyllis  will  see  again.     | 
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WEDDED  HALF  CENTURY 
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BLIND  COUPLE'S 
ANNIVERSARY 

Married    50    Years,    but 
Have  Not  Seen  Each  Other 


PHILADELPHIA,   Oct.   25   (AP)— John 
and   Catherine  Young,   69  and  73  respec- 
!  tively,    who    never   saw    each    other    nor 
!  any    of    their    six    children,     celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  today. 
Both    lost    their    sight    through    child- 
hood  diseases,   but   Mrs.    Young  always 
did    htr   own    housework    and    her   hus- 
band  has  worked  as  a  sewing  machine 
operator   at   the   Pennsylvania    Working 
Home    for    tlie    Blind    ever    since    they 
were    married.    Only   one   of   their   chil- 
dren  is  still  alive. 

'We're  just  like  anyone  else,  only  we 
j  can't  see,"  said  Mr.  Young.  "We  don't 
j  like  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  class  of 
1  human  beings."  Some  40  guests,  many 
1  of    them    blind,    helped    them    celebrate. 


helping  the  Blind  to  Vote 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  American  Founda- 
n  for  the  Blind,  announced  yesterday  an  analysis  which  the  foun- 
dation has  made  of  election  laws  affecting  the  blind. 
In   13   states,    Dr.    Irwin   said,'* 


a  blind  person  is  legally  entitled 
to  be  assisted  in  voting  by  a  per- 
son of  his  own  choice.  Six  states 
limit  this  choice  to  the  blind  per- 
son's immediate  family  or  a  near 
relative.  Twenty-three  states  spec- 
ify that  the  assistance  be  given! 
by  any  "elector."  South  Carolina  J  may  select 
has  no  legal  provision,  but  there, 
Dr.   Irwin   reports,    it    has   been 

;  customary  for  the  managers  to 

•  assist. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  W.  Benedict  of  Underbill,  Vt.,  who  recently  celebrated 

the  golden  wedding  anniversary  of  their  marirage.     Mr.  Benedict  served  "as 

station  agent  at  Harvard  for  26  years. 


In  New  York  a  blind  person 
may  be  assisted  at  the  polls  by 
two  election  officers,  not  of  the 
same  political  faith-  (may  be  of 
same  political  faith  at  primaries), 
or  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
husband,   wife,    or   child,    as   he 
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"Appreciative  Letter 

Meriden,  Conn. 
I  have  known  of  servicemen  do- 
ing kind  deeds.  But  since  I  hav« 
known  very  few  servicemen  per- 
sonally, being  blind  and  crippled^ 
I  thought  I  should  never  be  the 
recipient  of  any  of  their  kind- 
nesses. In  this  thought  I  was 
wrong,  for  a  chance  paragraph 
written  to  my  cousin  recently  re- 
sulted in  a  kindness  that  will  al- 
ways be  outstanding  to  me. 

I  mentioned  I  was  attempting 
to  buy  a  Braille  dictionary  ...  a 
four-volume  set  for  $10.  This,  I 
said,  was  out  of  print  and  would 
not  probably  be  printed  until  after 
the  war.  There  was  one,  though, 
printed  in  32  Braille  volumes  for 
$60.  She  knew  I  could  not  afford 
this. 

This  cousin's  husband,  who  was 
training  for  the  air  service,  saw 
my  letter.  He  showed  it  to  his 
squadron  commander.  At  once  the 
commander  took  $10  from  his 
pocket.  Then  he  showed  the  letter 
to  other  members  of  the  squadron 
until  he  had  the  $60. 

My  first  knowledge  of  it  came 
when  the  commander's  letter  was 
read  to  me  and  the  $60  money 
order  fluttered  to  the  floor.  It  took 
two  readings  of  the  letter  before 
I  was  convinced  it  was  for  me. 
Then  I  realized  more  than  ever 
that  there  are  many  kind,  gener- 
ous men  among  our  fighting  forces. 
And  with  the  privilege  of  looking 
up  words  for  myself  I  have  re- 
solved to  read  the  dictionary  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  no  matter 
how  long  it  takes.  R.  E.  B. 


Toys  Menace 
To  Eyesight 

PING!.  .^JWENT  THE  BEAN. 

An  otjti  anfc  dangerous  fad  has 
appeatel  viithin  the  last  lew 
days  an  I  is^beginning  to  gain  a 
footholq  in  Salt  Lake,  causing 
no  little  consternation  among 
people  who  are  aware  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  which 
may  result. 

It  is  just  as  much  fun  now 
'  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huckelberry  Finn. 
Stores  have  stocked  up  on  the 
new  red  and  green  celluloid 
tubes  and  children  and  adoles- 
cents alike  are  participating  in 
this  pasttime.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  in  the  blind  in- 
stitutions today  because  of  this 
pasttime. 

"Injuries    from    bean    shooters 
can   be   very   serious   and   many 
a   blind   person   would  have    his 
sight    today    if    he    hadn't    been 
shot  with  a  bean,"  asserted  Mrs. 
Gladys      Nichol,      secretary       to  ! 
Murray  B.   Allen,   state   director  J 
of   the    Adult   School     for     the  | 
Blind.  "The  practice  should     be 
discouraged     by   parents,   school 
teachers  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. Storekeepers  shouldn't  sell 
them." 

Hubert  Cahoon  of  the  public 
safety  department,  who  also  is 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind,,  was  also 
greatly  in  faVOr"  of  their  dis- 
continuance as  toys.  He  remark- 
ed how  quickly  a  person  can  be 
blinded  with  a  bean  shot  from  a 
Jjoy  shooter. 

/  Heber  J.  Geurts,  street  circu- 
'lator    for       The    Deseret    News 
was  one  of  the  first  to  discour- 
age  the  fad. 

"When  my  newsboys  first 
came  around  with  the  shooters  I 
lectured  them  on  what  might 
happen  if  one  of  them  were  hit 
in  the  eye  with  a  bean,"  Mr. 
Guerts  said.  "They  immediately 
threw  them  away." 

Harold  McDonald,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education 
vouched  for  the  teachers  in  the 
Salt  Lake  school  system  in  giv- 
ing their  cooperation  in  the  dis- 
couragement of  bean  shooting. 


50  Days  in  Coma, 
Judy,  7,  Is  Home 
Blind,  but  Happy 

CLEVELAND,  Nov.  17  (AP)  — 
Little  Judith  Ann  Koch  is  back 
home  today  after  spending  50 
unconscious  days  in  Lakewood 
Hospital. 

Susie,  a  Boston  bull  terrier, 
jumped  on  her  lap  and  her  face 
lighted  up  for  the  first  time  in 
many  weeks  as  she  rumpled  the 
dog's  ears  and  said:  "That's  my 
Susie."  She  couldn't  see  Susie, 
however,  for  Judy  is  blind. 

Sixty-three  days  ago,  seven- 
year-old  Judy  ran  into  the  street 
near  her  suburban  Rocky  River 
home  to  save  a  neighbor's  white 
dog  from  an  oncoming  automo- 
bile. 

Judy  and  the  dog  were  struck 
by  the  car.  The  dog  died  and  Judy 
was  sent  to  the  hospital.  As 
blood  clots  on  her  brain  were  ab- 
orted, she  wakened  gradually. 
Ten  days  ago  she  was  improving 
but  was  somewhat  under  weight. 
She  had  been  fed  through  a  nos- 
tril tube.  , 

Judy  talks  in  fragments.    Jiff* 
parents,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   G.  Krfch, 
believe  she  knows  what  she  wants 
to  say  but  that  she  cannot  con- 
trol her  tongue. 

"We  don't  know  what  will  hap- 
pen."  her  father   declared. 

When  Judy  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  it  was  thought  she  had  a 
fractured  skull  and  other  injuries. 
It  developed  that  no  bones  had 
been  broken. 

"Judy  has  returned  nearly  to 
normal  except  her  vision,"  the 
family  doctor  said..  "This  is  not 
a  surgical  case.  We're  watching 
and  waiting." 

Her  mother  says  Judy  is  "just 
full  of  courage.  She  will  mention 
that  she  can't  see,  but  that  is 
all  she  will  say  about  it." 
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Girl,  Blind  Several 
Days,  Regains  Sight 

NEW  BEDFORD,  Nov.  21  (AP) 
— Stricken  blind  on  a  street  car  a 
few  days  ago,  Frances  J.  Kuczew- 
ski,  19,  today  reagaincd  her  vision 
almost  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
lost  it. 

A  physician,  who  attended  Miss 
Kuczewski,  a  rationing  board  em- 
ploye, said  he  could  offer  no  ex- 
planation either  for  the  loss  of 
sight  or  its  restoration. 

The  young  woman  gradually 
began  to  see  outlines  of  furniture 
in  her  home  today  and  a  little 
later  her  sight  was  completely  re- 
stored. 

Members  of  her  family  said 
that,  after  leading  her  to  church 
Sunday,  all  prayed  that  she  would 
regain  her  vision. 

Physicians  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  Boston,  said  today  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  a  person  to 
lose  vision  temporarily,  and  that 
tihe  cause  generally  was  "hysteria." 


Children  Are  Thoughtful 

Meriden,  Conn. 
Wh<?n  I  could  see  children  run- 
ning from  Sunday  school,  I  some- 
times used  to  wonder  whether 
they  paid  attention  to  what  their 
teachers  said  and  profited  by  it. 
Now  that  I  am  blind,  I  know  how 
much  at  least  one  class  benefited 
iron  what  it  was  taught 

The  teacher  had  been  telling 
,  the  class  about  the  Braille  system 
j  pi  dots  and  how  that  system  makes 
it  possible  ior  blind  people  to  read 
Bibles.  Since  Braille  books  are 
expensive  and  not  all  those  af- 
flicted have  money  of  their  own 
In  SWL'  she  told  them  that  not 
Bibl  Pe°Ple    own   a   Braille 

This  information  gave  the  chil- 

£55?   »n  ldnea'  So,on  they  obtained 
ioui    Braille   volumes   containing 

Rihim0£!wid!!y  read  parts  of  th« 
Bible.  These  they  wanted  to  give 

to  some  person  who  needed  them. 

My  name  was  the  first  one  men- 
tioned' Now  I  am  the  proud  owner 
pt  these  Braille  books  due  to  the 
kindness  of  these  children  and 
then-    teacher.    In    one   volume   I 

*™fv?11  19  names  of  the  children, 
for  they  mean  a  great  deal  to  me. 

R.  E.  B. 
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Parents  Believe 
Restoring  Sight 

CLEVELAND,  Dec.  6  (AP)  — 
Seven-year-old  Judy  Ann  Koch, 
who  lost  her  sight  and  nearly  her 
life  in  a  vain  effort  to  rescue  a 
dog  from  the  path  of  an  automo- 
bile, found  her  vision  mysteriously 
returning  today. 

As  the  dark-haired  girl  recognized 
toys  sent  from  well-wishers  over 
the  nation,  her  parents  said  physi- 
cians had  discovered  no  medical 
reason  for  her  recovery. 

But   the  parents   had   their   own 

theory. 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Clyde  Koch, 
"it  is  because  of  so  many  good 
thoughts  and  prayers  from  so  many 
good  people." 

i  They  recalled  that  one  of  five 
|  specialists,  who  attended  Judy  while 
[she  lay  unconscious  for  50  days, 
j  said  of  her  blindness: 

"This  is  not  a  surgical  case.  We're 
i  watching  and  waiting." 

One  of  the  first  objects  she  saw 
I  when  light  began  to  dawn  again  was 
a  goldfish  bowl.  . 

!     Judy  had  been  blind  since  Sept 
1 14  when  she  dashed  in  front  of. the 
,  automobile,  trying  to  save  a  neigh- 
bor's dog.     The  dog  was  killed  and 
Judy  was  sent,  unconscious,  to  LaKe- 
wood  Hospital.  ,  , 

When  she  awakened  50  days  later, 
one  of  her  specialists  said: 

"Judy  has  returned  nearly  to  nor- 
mal, except  her  vision,  she  cant 
interpret  images  on  her  retina. 
That's  what's  causing  her  blindness 

Brain  hemorrhages  blocked  her 
sight,  and  still  dull  her  memory  of 
life  before  the  afternoon  of  her  un- 
fortunate heroism. 

She  has  received  greetings  and 
presents  from  many  states,  since  a 
story     about    her     was     published 


Prayers 
of  Girl,  7 


JUDY  ANN  KOCH— Now  plays  with 
toys  sent  her  from  many  states 
after  stories  of  her  heroism. 

throughout  the  country.  A  family 
in  Minnesota  sent  a  toy  horse,  but, 
not  knowing  her  address,  merely 
labelled  the  package  with  a  picture) 
of  Judy  clipped  from  their  home- 
town newspaper.  It  was  delivered 
I  promptly. 


Two  Knoxvillians  Offer 
Eye   To   Blind   Girl 

Two  KnoxviIle~  residents,  re- 
questing their  names  be  withheld, 
have  offered  to  sacrifice  one  of 
their  eyes  so  Miss  Louise  Torbett, 
youthful  blind  musician,  may  be 
restored  to  sight,  City  Manager 
George  Dempster  sai.l  last  night. 

One  is  a  mother,  the  other  a 
businessman,  said  the  city  man- 
ager, who  is  sponsor  of  Miss  Tor- 
bett's  radio  program.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Potter.  Knoxville  optical  special- 
ist, will  examine  Miss  Torbett  to 
determine  whether  her  sight  can 
be  restored  by  use  of  a  new  hu- 
man eye,  Dempster  said. 
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Blind  Man  Identities 
Suspect's  Voice 

The  story  of  how  a  blind  man, 
beaten  and  robbed  of  $45,  identi- 
fied a  suspect  on  hearing  the  lat- 
ter's  voice  was  unfolded  in  East 
Cambridge  district  court  today 
when  Judge  Louis  L.  Green  or- 
dered Joseph  A.  Proulx,  26,  of  152 
Prospect  street,  Cambridge,  held 
in  $2000  for  the  grand  jury. 

The  blind  man  was  Frank  L. 
Taylor,  65.  Proulx  admitted  in 
court  that  he  had  stolen  $10  from 
him,  but  denied  the  assault 
charge. 

Francis  O'Connell  of  the  Cam- 
bridge police  testified  that  on 
Nov.  29  Taylor  was  found  semi- 
conscious in  an  alleyway.  Taylor 
told  police  he  had  been  drinking 
with  a  man  he  did  not  know  and 
on  his  way  home  was  pushed  in- 
to a  alleyway  and  robbed  of  $45 
as  he  lay  knocked  out. 

Proulx  was  arrested  early  this 
,  month  and  the  victim  identified 
his  voice. 
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Tax  forum 

All  inquiries  must  be  MAILED  to  Globe  Tax  FOrum. 
not  send  stamps.    Answers  will  be  printed  in  the  Daily 


Do' 
and' 


Sunday  Globe. 

I  am  totally  blind  and  an  In- 
valid under  constant  medical  care. 
My  annual  income  is  §2000.  How 
much  exemption  for  medical  ex- 
penses may  I  claim  on  my  Federal 
income  tax.— L.  T.  A. 

$1250  is  the  maximum  allowable 
for  medical  expenses,  but  you  may 
deduct  another  $500  because  you 
are  blind. 


•K      *      * 

1.  I  understand  that  in  the  case 
of  a  blind  pet, son  a  special  deduc- 
tion hum  Fffluiul  income  tax  Is 
granted.  May  this  be  applied  also 
in  the  case  of  a  paralyzed  pesron, 
since  this  condition  makes  the 
household  more  expensive? 

(2)  May  property  in  Axis  con- 
trolled countries  be  deducted  from 
income?    H.  K.  C. 

(1)  No.  (2)  The  claim  should 
have  been  filed  in  the  1941  return. 
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New  Garden  Tools 
Sought  fonBlind 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  is  in- 
quiring into  the  availability  of  new 
garden  tools  designed  to  make  gar- 
den cultivation  easy  for  the  sight- j 
less. 

The  new  tools  include  a  special 
cultivator  with  an  adjustment 
which  controls  its  operation 
whether  it  cultivates  close  in  or 
at  a  destance  from  the  plant;  a 
hoe  with  a  gauge  to  control  the 
j  depth  of  its  cut  and  a  specially  de- 
signed rake. 
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HIS  EYE  NOW, , 
IN  SECOND  WAR 


But 


Original    Owner    Is 
Not  Using  It 


ST.  JOSEPH,  La.,  April  4  (AP)— John 
W.  Amos'  eye  is  doing  duty  in  its  sec- 
ond World  war,  but  the  eye  is  overseas 
and  Amos  Is  here.  He  received  a  letter 
today  from  Frank  Chabina  of  Ham- 
mond, La.,  &  young  man  to  whom  he 
gave  the  uninjured  retina  of  a  blinded 
eye  several  years  ago  when  the  two  be- 
came acquainted  In  a  New  Orleans  hos- 
pital. The  letter  said: 

"Now,  Pop,  you  can  tell  the  people 
that  your  eye— I  mean  'our'  eye— is  back 
In  the  fight  again.  It's  remarkable,  isn't 
it?  Tou  were  In  the  last  World  war 
with  your  eye,  and  now  I  have  that 
same  eye  in  this  war,  and  if  luck  stays 
with  me  I'm  coming  back  with  it  I  hope 
I  can  visit  you  soon  after  my  return  to 
the  good  old  U.  S.  A." 


EYE    BANKS 

The  establishment  of  an  eye  bank 
to  provide  corneal  tissue  for  certain 
types  of  operations  in  restoring  sight 
to  the  blind  is  a  worthy  cause. 

The^^PPBrfion  of  substituting  a 
healthy  Cornea  for  a  damaged  one 
has  been  performed  successfully  for 
the  last  three  decades.  Previously, 
however,  surgeons  who  wished  to  per- 
form the  operation  were  forced  to 
search  various  hospitals  in  fen  effort 
to  find  an  eye  from  whifh  |he  graft 

could  be"  performed.     Naturally,  the  j 
number    of    operations    was    greatly 
restricted  on  this  account. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  eye 
bank,  the  scope  of  the  service  can  be 
extended  and  the  effect  will  be -far- 
reaching  in  other  respects.  Whereas 
only  about  15  ophthalmologists  in  the 
United  States  are  now  qualified  to 
perform  the  operation,  the  eye  bank 
will  establish  fellowships  under  which 
eye  surgeons  will  be  able  to -learn  the 
operating  technique.  Thousands  of 
people  will  be  aided  by  this  program. 
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Planes  Ribsh  Man  to  Capital! 
For  Sight-Saving  Operation 


Threatened  with  blindness  unless 
he  undergoes  an  operation  within 
five  to  six  hours,  Frank  Emery, 
senior  engineer  for  the  Defense 
Plant  Corp.,  at  the  River  Works 
plant  of  General  Electric  ComDany, 


where  the  operation  will  be  per- 
formed. 

He  was  given  a  seat  on  a  4  o'clock 
plane.  A  seat  awaits  him  in  New 
York,  but  in  case  he  is  "bumped" 
by  priorities  other  planes  are  stand- 
ing by  to  take  him  home. 

Arrangements  for  surgery  are  be- 


Lynn,  was  rushed  by  plane  out  of 

Boston  by  American  Airlines  today  ing  made  by  his  wife  in  Washing 

toward     Washington,     his     home,  I  ton. 
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RECOVERS  SIGHT, 

MAY  JOJN  ARMY 

Xi;\V     VTOnii,    May    2    (AP)— William 
Sheppard,   29,   of  Que  n.-\    who   r 
his  sight  only  a   few  rnonths  aso,  after 
■   ing    blind   for  21   years,    wants   I  i   join 
Hip  army. 

Tomorrow    afternoon,     Sheppard,    4-K 
and  father,  of  a  ::-  i     son,   u  ill  ask 

his    draft     board     about     it.     lie     is    an 
apartment    house  superintend)*  nt. 
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Natural  Treatment  of  Handicapped  Persons 
Suggested  by  &.  I.  C.  P.  Blind  Personnel  Head 


By  RUTH  G.  DAVIS 

"Be  perfectly  natural  with  John- 
ny when  he  gets  home"  is  the  best 
advice  Miss  Ruth  E.  Williams  can 
give  to  the  families  of  those  men 
coming  back  from  war  fronts  as 
handicapped  individuals.  If  any 
one  can  give  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject it  is  Miss  Williams  who,  al- 
though blind,  is  the  director  of 
personnel  and  employment  for  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  She  knows  from 
her  own  experience  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  handicapped  and  has 
acquired  invaluable  insight  through 
interviewing  and  placing  many 
blind,  crippled  and  otherwise  af- 
flicted persons  in  jobs  in  which  they 
can  be  self-sufficient. 

Miss  Williams  says,  "'Let  the  sol- 
dier do  anything  he  wants,  let  him 
go  out  alone  even  if  you  worry 
about  him;  above  all  don't  molly- 
coddle him."  Treating  the  return- 
ing hero  this  way  will  be  the  quick- 
est method  of  helping  him  adjust 
himself.  His  family  will  be  the  big- 
gest problem,  and,  possibly,  the  one 
he  will  fear  most,  for  before  he  re- 
turns home  the  army  will  have  seen 
to  it  he  has  had  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  its  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters for  readjustment  to  society  as 
well  as  for  training  for  a  job,  and 
the  navy  likewise  sends  its  dis- 
charged wounded  men  to  training 
in  schools,  or  local  agencies. 

What  about  clubs  for  the  blind? 
Are   they   a  help?    AH  Miss 


Miss  Ruth  Williams  Recommends  for  Returning 
Hero  Graceful  and  Only  Necessary  Assistance 


Williams  abhors  them  herself,  she 
admits  they  can  be  very  beneficial. 
They  can  be  helpful  because  in 
them  the  blind  help  the  blind.  A 
newly  blinded  soldier  may  learn 
more  quickly  how  to  get  around 
when  a  blind  friend  shows  him  his 
own  short  cuts.  Of  course  Miss 
Williams  points  out  certain  things 
have  to  foe  done  for  the  blind  and 
otherwise  handicapped  people.  They 
should  not  try  to  do  things  that 
are  awkward  or  will  cause  them 
and  others  embarrassment.  It  is 
an  art  to  know  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it.  Knowing  how  to 
help  gracefully  should  be  our  job. 

A.  I.  C.  P.  Employs  Handicapped 

The  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  at  401  State 
St.,  with  a  shop  at  347  Adams  St., 
can  employ  approximately  450  per- 
sons. At  the  present  time  the  A. 
I.  C.  P.  is  doing  a  war  job  making 
pillow  cases,  sheets,  etc.,  for  the 
Maritime  Commission,  mops  and 
deck  swabs  for  the  navy  and  doing 
other  jobs  for  the  Government. 
However,  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  future,  finding  articles  that 
can  keep  the  disabled  busy  after 
the  war  and  a  market  for  them. 
This  is  truly  a  problem,  for  the 
cost  of  production  is  more,  thus 
making  the  prices  higher.  The  pro- 
duction cost  is  more  because  more 
supervision  is  needed  to  assist  the 
handicapped;  those  employed  can- 
not work  so  rapidly,  and  the  rate 
of  pay  is  higher. 
Miss  Williams  Enjoys  Privacy 

The  story  of  Ruth  E.  Williams  is 
an  inspiration  in  itself.  Although 
totally  blind,  Miss  Williams  resides, 
like  many  a  business  woman,  alone. 
She  enjoys  her  privacy,   for   after 


a  busy  day  at  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  she 
can  go  home  and  relax,  dining  when 
She  feels  like  it.  Her  residence  is 
an  attractive  little  apartment  con- 
sisting of  a  bedroom,  living  room 
with  a  Murphy  kitchen  and  bath- 
room, located  in  an  elevator  build- 
ing. Here  Miss  Williams  makes  her 
breakfast,  as  she  did  for  your  re- 
porter, last  week.  And  more  than 
we  can  say,  for  ourself,  she  has 
never  burned  herself  on  the  toaster, 
although  her  many  friends  have 
often  worried  about  it.  Her  prob- 
lems are  like  our  problems,  where 
to  buy  meat  and  butter.  Miss  Wil- 
liams claims  one  advantage,  she 
delights  in  her  electric  cooker  in 
which  she  makes  her  dinners.  But 
just  like  most  business  women,  she 
does  a  minimum  of  cooking,  finding 
it  much  easier  to  have  dinner  in 
a  restaurant,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  worry  of  ration  points.  Her 
secretary,  Miss  Sophie  Raba,  stops 
by  for  her  and  the  two  .  walk  to 
Work  together. 

Asked  how  she  became  a  career 
woman,  Miss- Williams  said,  "I'm  like 
Topsy — I  kinda  grew."  She  attend- 
ed the  New  York  State  School  for 
Blind  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  took 
her  regents  just  like  any  other  high 
school  girl.  Then  after  four  years 
at  Syracuse  University  she  re- 
ceived her  B.A.  degree.  Miss  Wil- 
liams intended  to  be  a  teacher  but 
her  graduation  took  place  during 
the  depression,  when  there  were  too 
many  teachers  and  no  opportuni- 
ties for  handicapped  teachers.  So 
she  obtained  a  position  with  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Bureau  of  Service  for  Blind.  There 
she  was  a  teacher,  going  into  the 
homes  of  the  blind,  teaching  them 
Braille,    typing,    simple    hand; 


and  general  adjustment.  She  trav- 
eled all  over  the  State  of  New  York. 
Following  this  assignment  she  was 
sent  by  the  State  Department  to 
work  with  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  and  now 
has  the  important  and  interesting 
job  of  personnel  manager.  However, 
since  the  war  started  Miss  Wil- 
liams does  a  variety  of  things,  solv- 
ing problems,  expediting  materials 
in  and  out  of  the  shop,  and  see- 
ing that  orders  are  filled,  etc. 

Tells  Time— Likes  Silly  Hats 

How  do  blind  people  do  this  or 
that?  The  questions  normal  people 
ask,  Miss  Williams  is  only  too  glad 
to  answer.  How  do  you  tell  time, 
is  a.  common  one.  Miss  Williams 
has  a  wrist  watch,  of  course.  How- 
ever, the  top  part  is  on  a  hinge 
and  all  she  has  to  do  is  lift  the 
top  of  the  watch  to  feel  the  hands. 
She  has  had  the  glass  removed  from 
her  alarm  clock  and  little  jewels 
have  been  placed  around  the  face 
part  where  the  alarm  is  set,  so  that 
she  can  feel  the  place  for  setting 
All  very  simple.  Miss  Williams  likes 
plain  dresses,  and  usually  takes  a 
friend  along  to  help  her  tell  what 
is  becoming,  for  color,  to  a  young 
woman  who  has  been  blind  since 
birth,  is  hard  to  choose.  She  likes 
silly  hats,  but  makes  an  effort  at 
controlling  her  hobby,  for  Miss  Wil- 
liams believes  that  the  blind  should 
be  conservative  and  not  attract  more 
attention  than  necessary. 

To  the  blind  her  advice  Is  simple 
— "Recognize  your  own  limitations; 
for  nothing  can  be  said  for  you  if 
you  do  things  you  .shouldn't."  and 
to  you  who  want  to  he'p.  "Only  do 
the  things  that  need  doing." 


XMAS  SPIRIT— Miss  Ruth  E. 
Williams  decorates  her  apart- 
ment, where  she  resides 
alone,    for   the   Yuletide    sea 

i  son. 


IN    KITCHENETTE    —    Miss 
Williams  makes  her  breakfast 
before  going  to  her  A.  I.  C.  P 
job  as  personnel  manager. 
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Founder  of  Mother's  Day 
Now  Old  and  Blind 


By  BERTHA  GRUBER 


PHILADELPHIA,  May  12  (AP)— 
Anna  M.  Jarvis  is  old  and  blind 
and  too  enfeebled  to  worry  greatly 
how  people  are  observing  Mother's 
Day,  which  she  founded  and  incor- 
porated 31  years  ago. 

Miss  Jarvis,  81,  an  inmate  at  the 
Marshall  Square  Sanatorium  in 
nearby  west  Chester,  has  forgotten 
much  about  those  long  years  of  bit- 
ter feuds  with  florists,  the  greeting 
card  industry,  and  the  candy  mak- 
ers "who  tried  to  distort  the  real 
meaning  of  Mother's  Day." 

'"She's  become  mellow  and  is 
happy  most  of  the  time  in  knowing 
that  Mother's  Day  is  firmly 
enough  established  to  go  on  with- 
out her  prodding,"  Howard  S.  J. 
Sickel,  chairman  of  the  Anna  M. 
Jarvis  committee,  explained. 

"But  she  was  a  real  scrapper  in 
her  younger  days,"  Sickel  said  as 


jhe    recalled    her    many    fights    in 
court   and    out   against    what    she 

[called     commercialization     of     the 
j holiday  she  began. 

An  intelligent,  attractive  woman 
of  deeply  sentimental  nature,  Miss 
Jarvis  started  the  Mother's  Day 
movement  in  1907  in  tribute  to  her 
late  mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Reeves  Jar- 
vis, daughter  of  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  where 
Anna  was  born. 

Anna's  family,  meanwhile,  had 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  she 
began  writing  letters  to  governors, 
teachers,  clergymen,  prisons,  army 
camps,  the  White  House,  members 
of  Congress,  clubwomen,  editors  and 
even  to  royalty  in  other  countries. 

Her  correspondence  met  with  fav- 
orable response.  During  the  next 
few  years,  governors  of  several  states 
'proclaimed  a  Mother's  Day  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  May. 

On  May  7,  1914,  a  joint  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  designating  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  in  honor  of 
mothers.'  The  Senate  concurred, 
and  on  May  9  President  Wilson 
proclaimed  the  day  for  "a  public 
expression  of  our  love  and  reverence 
for  mothers." 

Now  confined  to  a  wheelchair  in 
her  sunny  room  at  the  sanatorium, 
Anna  looks  to  the  Jarvis  Committee 
to  carry  on  her  work  and  perpetuate 
the  ideals  of  what  she  felt  was  her 
personally  owned  holiday. 


Study  of  Bats  on  Cape  Cod  Aid 
In  Inventing  'Gadget'  for  Blind 

i  As  a  r.esult  of  his  study  of  bats  on  the  Cape  as  a  boy,  D 
Donald  R.  Griffin,  scientist,  has  been  able  to  contribute  a  valuable 
"gadget"  for  the  aiding  of  blind  veterans  in  their  struggle  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  every-day  living. 

The  "gadget"  is  a  noise-making 
snapper  which  the  man  clicks  as 
he  walks.  The  highly  sensitive 
metal,  when  it  nears  an  object, 
produces  echoes  of  a  different  tone 
thereby  warning  the  "trainee" — the 
word  for  a  blind  soldier — of  an 
obstacle.  The  mechanism  operates 
on  a  principle  similar  to  radar. 

At  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital  in  Avon,  Conn.,  this  ap- 
paratus is  being  tested  with  very 
satisfactory   results. 

Barnstable  Residents 

Dr.  Griffin  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Griffin  of  Barnstable, 
who  have  been  Summer  residents 
of  the  Cape  almost  their  entire  lives. 
They  are  now  year-round  residents 
and  it  was  on  the  Cape  that  their 
son  first  began  his  studies  with 
bats,  banding  them  as  birds  are 
banded  to  trace  their  migrations. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  b  ^gan  to  go 
to  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
caves  in  the  Winter,  where  thousands 
of  bats  hibernate.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  banded  some  10,000  bats. 
While  in  a  New  Hampshire  cave 
he  retrieved  one  of  the  bats  he 
had  banded  on  the  Cape  several 
years   before. 

Experimented  at  Harvard 

Later,  while  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, he  carried  out  an  experiment 
to  ascertain  why  bats  can  so  easily 
avoid  objects  while  flying  at  great 
speed  when  they  are  supposed  to 
be  practically  blind.  These  experi- 
ments discovered  that  bats  emit  a 
high  pitched  noise  which  when  re- 
flected from  objects  guided  them 
away  from  the   danger. 

This  is  the  method  which  is  being 
used  today  to  help  our  returning 
blind  veterans  to  gain  confidence  in 
walking  and  moving  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Griffin  is  a  junior  fellow  at 
Harvard,  now  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  university  to  permit  him 
to  conduct  research  for  the  armed 
forces. 


DR.  DONALD  R.  GRIFFIN 

Scientist 


Cleveland  Player  Goes  Blind 
During  Ball  Game  With  Sox 


/? 


By  ROGER  BIRTWELL 

A  baseball  player  was  stricken 
blind  during  yesterday's  Red  Sox- 
Cleveland  game  at  Fenway  Park 
and— in  the  presence  of  5000  un- 
comprehending spectators — was  led 
from  the  field  by  two  teammates. 

With  the  Red  Sox  at  bat  in  the 
sixth  inning,  two  men  down,  Boo 
Ferriss  on*  seccnd  base  and  left- 
handed  batter  Ben  Steiner  at  bat, 
Paul  O'Dea — 24-year-old  right  field- 
er of  the  Indians — suddenly  found 
he  was  unable  to  see. 

He  called  to  second  baseman 
Dutch  Meyer,  the  former  All- 
America  football  player,  and  got 
him  to  stop  the  game.  Trainer  Lefty 
Weisman  and  substitute  outfielder 
Ed  Carnett  of  the  Indians  both 
raced  out  from  the  Cleveland  bench 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  help  him. 

He  was  unable  to  recognize  them, 
except  by  their  voices,  and — on 
finding  they  could  do  nothing  to 
help  him  en  the  field — Carnett  and 
Weisman  led  him  from  the  field  of 
play. 


"I  eventually  had  to  give  up 
major  league  baseball  and  only  two 
years  ago,  I  was  playing  sandlot 
baseball  in  Cleveland. 

"Last  year,  however,  I  got  a 
chance  to  rejoin  the  Indians. 

"During  this  time,  the  trouble  has 
affected  my  good  eye  to  the  extent 
that  occasionally  a  vitreous  crystal 
forms  over  it,  and  I  become  blind 
in  my  good  eye  as  well. 

"A  Cleveland  doctor  has  a  pre- 
scription which  dissolves  the  crys- 
tal and— after  a  short  time— en- 
ables me  to  see  again. 

"This  was  the  first  time  it  ever 
happened  to  me  on  the  ball  field. 
You  can't  imagine  how  embarrassed 
I  was. 


How  Trouble  Originated 

Later,  in  the  Cleveland  dressing 
room,  Weisman  administered  a 
medication  which  restored  the 
sight  of  O'Dea's  left  eye. 

O'Dea,  former  Cleveland  school- 
boy football  and  baseball  star,  who 
spurned  a  raft  of  college  football 
bids  to  seek  a  major  league  base- 
ball berth  with  the  Indians  in  1940, 
last  night  gave  his  story .  of  the 
accident  to  the  Globe.  He  then  ac- 
companied the  Cleveland  team  to 
New  York. 

"When  I  was  training  with  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  in  1940, 
the  original  accident  occurred,"  he 
said.  "It  was  during  batting  prac- 
tice and  I  had  just  taken  my  licks 
at  the  plate.  As  I  was  walking  to 
the  dugout,  a  foul  ball  was  hit  and 
someone  yelled  to  me.  I  turned 
around  just  in  time  to  get  the  foul 
liner  squarely  in  the  right  eye. 

"I  never  have  seen  out  of  that 
eye  since. 


Sight  May  Be  Restored 

Although  he  has  been  blind  in  hisj 
right    eye    for    five    years,    doctors 
have  given  him  hope  that — in  an- 
other year  or  two —  his  sight  may 
be  restored. 

"I  put  hot  compresses  on  my  right 
:  eye  for  about  two  hours  every  day — 
[once  in  the  morning  and  once   at 
night,"  the  six-foot,  200-pound  out- 
fielder explained.  He  has  been  doing 
it  for  five  years. 

His  eye  had  bothered  him  while 
he  was  at  bat  against  Boo  Ferriss, 
unbeaten  rookie  hurler  of  the  Red 
|  Sox,  in  the  third  inning.  Time  was 
called  for  a  moment  and  then  O'Dea, 
as  ordered  by  manager  Lou  Boud- 
reau,  laid  down  a  sacrifice,  advanc- 
ing  Hayes   to   second   and   helping 
|  Hayes  on  his  way  to  the  first  run 
!i  of  the  game. 

Despite  the  fact  he  was  unable  to 

l  see  out   of  one  eye  and  a  crystal 

|  was  rapidly  forming  over  the  other, 

he  raced  across  the  right  field  foul 

iline   in   the   last   of  the   third   and 

reached  into  the  stands  to  make  a 

one-handed  catch  of  a  foul  fly  by 

Steiner. 

Yet,  a  flurry  of  cat-calls  came 
from  the  stands  when  he  later  was 
blinded  and  temporarily  held  up  the 
game. 

Most  striking  of  all  this  is  the  fact 
that  O'Dea  has  just  been  accepted 
by  his  draft  board  for  military 
service.  He  at  present  is  awaiting 
call  for  induction. 

Someone  may  have  to  read  it  to 
him,  however,  when  it  arrives. 
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Condemned  Men  Bequeath 
Eyes  That  Blind  May  See      I 

$J  By  JOHN  FRYE 

COLUMBUS,  O.,  Oct.    18  (AP)— J  therefore,  are  aosoivea  from  any  ac- 
Outside  the   death  house  at  Ohio!  tion  that  may  accrue  from  this  op- 

PT*£LLlOIl 

penitentiary  two  doctors  waited  for  It  wa^s  j0hnson's  corneas  the  eye 
an  electrocution  to  take  place.  One,  doctor  meant  when  he  said  the 
an  eye  specialist,  said:  "I  just  got  first  attempt  ^J0™"™™^- 
a  telephone  call  from  New  York-,. AIRMAILED  TO  EYE  BANK 
that  first  boys'  eyes  were  trans-,  Trie  eye  doctor,  who  keeps  his 
planted  successfully."  name  out  of  it,  waited  outside s  tne 

That  was  encouraging  news  to  Dr.  death  house,  smoking  m  the  l™*w 
John  B.  Eckstrom,  penitentiary  |  darkness  while  the  second  man  aiea 
physician,  who  a  year  ago  conceived]  in  the  electric  chair.  He  was inemy 
the  idea  of  having  condemned!  .William  Hagert,  20  years i  old,  con 
criminals  bequeath  their  eyes  to  the    victed  of  slaying  twir     x>ys 


blind. 

There  was  something,  he  thought, 
these  men  could  leave  as  a  gift  as 
they  paid  the  legal  penalty  for  mur- 
der. Some  good  for  society — es- 
pecially soldiers  whose  ej'es  had 
been  damaged  in  battle— could  be 
salvaged  from  these  lives  taken  by 
the  state. 
INMATES  RESPONSIVE 

Dr.  Eckstrom  knew  that  the  pen- 
itentiary inmates  had  rsponded  to 


in  a 

wood.s  near  Cleveland. 

After  Dr.  Eckstrom  pronounced 
the  youth  dead  in  the  legal  language 
demanded  by  the  law,  the  eye  doc- 
tor quickly  removed  Hagert  s  cor- 
neas, placed  them  in  a  container 
with  a  special  salt  solution,  and 
airmailed  them  to  the  eye  bank  in 

New  York.  .«..•»,»«„«, 

Four  men  remain  in  Ohio  s  deatn 
row  and  Dr.  Eckstrom  said  all  had 
1  agreed  to  give  their  eyes.  His  idea, 
however,  does  not  end  with  these 


lRed  Cross  calls  for  blood  donations'  four  and  their  inevitable  successors, 
iving  7000  pints  in  four  years  of   ^  hopejojjt  this  toaO** 

"Some  of  the  inmates  are  getting 
along  in  years.  They  know  they 
are  going  to  go  some  day.  It  would 
be  a  reat  thing  if  they  would  be- 
queath  their  eyes,  too." 

The  only  real  limitation  on  Dr. 
Eckstrom's  idea  is  the  fact  that 
transplanting  the  cornea  is  possible 
only  where  the  recipient's  own, 
cornea  has  become  clouded  or 
covered  with  scar  tissue  as  a  result 
of  injury. 

The    operation   would   be   of   no 

value   to  persons    suffering   blind-; 

from  other  causes,  eye  spe- 


war.  „  „, 

He  broached  his  idea  first  to  wai  - 
den  Frank  D.  Henderson,  then  to 
iDr.  Charles  A.  Doan,  dean  of  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  School,  who  ob- 
tained a  surgeon  to  perform  the  op- 
eration, then  to  a  Columbus  Negro 
named  Elder  Johnson.  Johnson, 
condemned  to  die  in  September, 
agreed  and  signed  a  paper  author- 
izing removal  of  his  corneas,  be- 
queathing them  to  the  Columbia 
University  Eye  Bank,  expressing 
hope  that  a  war  veteran  would  get 
them,  and  concluding: 

"This  gift  is  hereby -made  of  my  ness   & 
own  free  will  in  the  hope  that  tne  t    explained 

priceless  gift  of  sight  may  be  re- 
stored to  some  one  and  all  persons, 


ZZ 


GREETS  BLIND  BROTHER 

WILLIAM  P.  BINGHAM,  right,  ship's  cook  2-c,  talks  with 
his  blind  brother,  THOMAS  W.  BINGHAM  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
during  the  latter's  visit  at  the  Charleston,  S.  C.  Naval  Hospital. 
The  sailor  has  already  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  because  of 
a  strange  eye  disease,  and  he  fears  he  will  lose  his  right  eye 
also  before  he  can  see  his  wife  and  2-year-old  daughter  again. 
He  has  never  seen  his  10-months-old  daughter.  His  wife, 
whom  he  met  and  married  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and 
his  children  are  still  in  New  Zealand,  trying  vainly,  thus  far,  to 
get  permission  to  come  to  the  United  States.  (Associated  Press 
Wirephojo).  „ 


Blind  Professor 

There  was  the  usual  noise  of  sliding 
chairs  and  student  chatter  as  Vernon  Par- 
enton  returned  to  his  ^sroomto^di 
sociology  at  Louisiana  State  university, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  after  a  four-year  ab- 

^'But  everyone  knew  things  ha.d 
changed.  When  Parenton  left  to  accept  a 
Navy  commission,  he  could  see.  Now  he 
was  blind.  An  ammunition  dump  explo  ion 
in  New  Caledonia  cost  him  the  sight  of 

b°thiyha'd  taken  him  io  long  months  to 
learn  how  to  teach  without  sight,  but  per- 

^"wife-rHelp' Although  Parenton  lives 
several  blocks  from  the  university  he  goes 
back  and  forth,  accompanied  only  by  his 

d°g  WiSf'  Trixie's  help  and  assistance 
from  his  wife  in  grading  examination  pa- 
irs and  making  reports,  Parenton  be- 
neve*  he  can  make  out  all  right  with  these 
loyal  cooperators. 


!  Woman  Starts  Twelfth  Year 
Of  Supplying  Glasses  to  Needy 


Great  -  grandmother's  lorgnette, 
father's  out-moded  pince-nez  and 
sister's  discarded  sun  glasses— in 
fact,  any  style  of  no-longer-used 
spectacles  can  be  transformed  into 
"New  Eyes  for  the  Needy"  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Terry,  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Since  1933  Mrs.  Terry  has 
served  more  than  18,000  persons, 
2,000  in  1944  alone.-  She  began 
her  project  when,  as  a  volunteer 
worker  in  a  W.  P.  A.  food  station, 
she  Observed  the  great  number  of 
people  who  were  hindered  by 
poor  eyesight  but  could  not,  afford 
optical  service. 

i  At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Terry 
realized  how  many  bureau  drawers 
are  cluttered  up  with  discarded 
eyeglasses  which  could  be  con- 
verted to  usefulness.  Mrs.  Terry 
established  what  she  calls  "the 
only  social  service  in  New  York 
that  has  no  overhead,  red  tape  or 
paid  helpers,  no  committee  meet- 
ings, no  organization — and  makes 
no  appeal  for  funds." 

Old  spectacles  sent  to  Mrs.  Terry 
at  Short  Hills  are  sorted  by  the 
Junior  League.  All  lenses  are  re- 
moved except  in  the  case  of  "old 
age"  or  magnifying  glasses  which 


are  distributed  among  the  aged. 
The  gold  content  is  also  removed 
and  sent  to  a  large  refining  com- 
pany in  Newark.  The  proceeds 
from  the  gold  pay  for  Mrs.  Terry's 
only  expenses:  postage  and  new 
lenses,  prescribed  by  an  oculist. 

All  of  the  old  lenses  which  are 
unscratched  are  sent  to  the  Sea- 
men's Church  Institute,  where  the 
resident  optician,  operating  his 
own  eye  clinic,  regrinds  the  lenses 
to  new  prescriptions.  The  new- 
style  shell  frames  are  then  sent  to 
the  New  York  optician,  who  sup- 
plies the  glasses  the  oculist  pre- 
scribes. 

Mrs.  Terry  devotes  two  days  a 
week  to  interviewing  applicants 
for  glasse.s,  referred  to  her  by 
about  fifty  welfare  agencies. 

Prom  the  hundreds  of  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  that  have  come 
from  those  whom  "New  Eyes  for 
the  Needy"  has  helped,  one  per- 
haps sums  up  the  reaction  to  a 
project  that  is  flourishing  on  good- 
will: "I  have  received  something 
much  beyond  the  good  helpful 
glasses,"  one  man  wrote,  "some- 
thing like  renewed  faith  in  the 
practical  goodness  of  folks— aye, 
in  New  York  Itself." 
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I  PLASTIC  EYES 

Before  the  war  we  Imported  about 
one  million  glass  eyes  from  Ger- 
many. Now  an  American  manufac- 
turer is  reported  to  be  filling  a  Rus- 
sian order  for  50,000  plastic  eyes  and 
hopes  to  have  them  available  for  ci- 
vilians later  in  the  year.         Jta™ 
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NAVY  RUSHES  NEW  ZEALAND 
FAMILY  TO  BOY  GOING  BLIND 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  Nov.  3 
(AP)—  The  Navy  is  rushing  his 
family  to  him  from  far  away  New 
Zealand  before  he  goes  totally  blind. 

And  a  42-year-old  ex-GI,  with  no 
dependents  who  came  out  of  the 
war  whole  is  offering  him  one  of  his 
eyes  that  he  might  see. 

These  things  today  deeply  touched 
a  South  Carolina  sailor,  William 
Bingham,  24,  who  has  lost  the  sight 
in  one  eye  and  is  losing  the  sight 
in  the  other. 

Said  the  ex-GI: 

"I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones . . . 
and  I  get  sick  at  heart  seeing  some 
of    the    youngsters    who    will    go 


toW0.^^- 


around  crippled  or  maimed  for  life." 
He  is  George  Brown,  42,  of  the 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  •v 

For  weeks  several  congressmen 
have  been  trying  to  break  through 
red  tape  and  literal  interpretation 
of  regulations  to  get  Bingham's 
family  to  him. 

Bingham,  now  in  a  naval  hospi- 
tal here,  contracted  a  blinding  eye 
disease  in  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 
He'd  married  a  New  Zealand  girl. 
They  have  two  small  chHldren. 
They'd  been  refused  a  visa  to  come 
to  America  because  the  father  is 
disabled. 
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Garden  Tools  for  Sightless 


By  a  Staff  Photographer 

Special  Implements  Make  Gardening  Easy 

Hugh  Findlay,  recently  retired  from  Columbia  University  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  is  the  inventor  of  garden  tools  for  sight- 
less veterans  and  others  who  do  not  see.  He  is  shown  demonstrating 
the  use  of  a  spade  equipped  with  his  device.  The  guards  may  be 
screwed  in  at  different  levels,  depending  on  the  depth  of  hole  desired. 
Other  implements,  such  as  the  Norcross  weeder  and  the  Dutch  hoe, 
also  are  illustrated.  Mr.  Findlay  has  been  perfecting  his  inventions 
since  World  War  I,  when  the  idea  for  making  these  speeial  tools 
^ame  to  him.  He  recently  demonstrated  his  tools  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Garden  Club  Federation  of  Massachusetts. 
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"MIKE"    SACKS    with    some    of   his 
admirers. 


Sachs,  Burlesque 
Comedian,  Blind, 
but  Still  Funny 

By  JIM  CALOGERO 

(Associated  Press  Feature  Writer) 

Mike  Sachs,  burlesque  comedian 
v  ho  has  been  making  'em  laugh  for 
42  years,  admitted  today  that  he  has 
gone  blind,  but  added  quickly  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  quitting  the 
world  of  mascara,  nudity  and  belt- 
line  comedy. 

He  declared,  in  an  interview,  that 
his   "failing   c  i1    has   been  ru- 

mored," but  never  before  has  his 
true  condition  been   announced. 

In  19  shows  a  week,  alternating 
between  two  Boston  burlesque 
hcuses;  Mike  Sachs  is  as  relaxed  as 
a  garterless  sock  and  funnier  than 
a  red  vest  at  a  formal  affair,  the 
chorus  girls  proclaim. 

An  arterial  condition  caused  his 
blindness  while  playing  the  grand 
theatre  in  St.  Louis  nine  months 
ago.  Two  operations  in  one  of  his 
necessitated  a  six-months'  re- 
tirement. 

Then  Al  Somersby,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Old  Howard  theatre,  and 
his  assistant,  Ed  Ryan,  arranged  to 
have  the  veteran  comedian  return 
for  the  season  to  alternate  between 
the  Old  Howard  and  the  Globe  bur- 
lesque theatres. 

Since  his  blindness,  he  also  has 
played  at  theatres  in  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Newark  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

His  associates  say  he  walks  on  and 
off  stage  unassisted  and  gives  no  in- 
dication of  his  handicap. 

Mike  Sachs,  a  native  of  Revere, 
got  his  start  in  burlesque  here  in 
Boston  while  in  his  early  20's.  He  is 
-  tly  billed  as  "Boston's  Own 
Mike  Sachs— Comedy  Sensation"  at 
the  Globe  Theatre. 

Sachs  "wowed  'em"  again  last 
I  at  the  midnight  show.  It  is 
explained  that  his  blindness  is 
partial  only  in  that  he  is  able  to 
distinguish  between  lights  and 
shadows. 
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Woman  to  Identify  Boy 
by  Sense  of  Hearing 

SPRINGFIELD,  Dec.  18— Lawrence 
Perham,  17,  of  Worcester,  defendant  on 
a  criminal  assault  charge  whose  ac- 
cuser can  identify  him  only  by  sense  of 
hearing  as  she  is  blind  and  crippled 
was  arraigned   in   Superior  Court  tpday. 

The  woman  is  Beatrice  Jarvis,  45,  and 
the  alleged  attack  took  place  in  her 
home  in  October.  The  youth  is  also 
charged  with  larceny  from  the  woman's 
home.  He  denied  both  charges  and  will 
be  tried  later  in  a  criminal  jury  ses- 
sion. 
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|New  York  Lights 
Thrill  Blind 


Italian  Boy 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  27-(/P)-The 
bltad  eyes  of  an  8-year-old  Italian 
Zy  brought  from  Italy  to  America 
on  a  compassionate  journey  e- 
sponded  tonight  to  the  blazing 
brightness  of  New  York  City  .4 

The  little  boy  walked  along*, 
street  near  Times  Square  counting 
the  number  of  the  lights  in  soft 
£i*n  until  the  number  grew  so 
great  that  he  lost  count.  Although 
he  is  blind,  his  eyes  detect  very  in- 

tense  lights.  u„v,^    nt'< 

Holding  tightly  to  the  hand  of 
Pfc  Howard  W.  Gorgas,  combat  in- 
fantryman who  escorted  him  to  trie 
United  States  for  an  operation  to 
Sore  his  vision,  Giuliano  Cabbia 
cried  out:  . 

-This  must  be  America.    It  is  ver> 

brgSgas,    a   member    of    the    88th 
(Blue  Devil  Division)    whc ,  idenu- 
fled  himself  as   "a  blind  boys  Gl 
daddv"  took  Giuliano  to  a  restau- 
rant  for   a   quiet  dinner.  The  boy 
wS     wearing   new   brown     shoes, 
which   he   obtained    today   through 
The  aid  of  Mayor  P.  H   LaGuardia. 
Men    of    the    88th    Division    col- 
lected  $3,500   to  jend   Giuliano   to| 
Johns    Hopkins    hospital     n   Bait 
more   for   surgery    and   eye   treat-, 

mGorgas,  a  former  YMCA  worker 
from  Montpelier,  Ohio,  was  selected 
fo  Take  Giuliano  to  Baltimore  be- 
cause it  was  Gorgas  who ,  fust  be 
friended  the  boy  in  Italy  a  yeai 
aeo  The  soldier  found  the  chiia 
ryKg  in  a  ditch,  blinded  by  a  kick 

frCWS  there  were 

ST*  We  decided  to  see  what  we 
^rgif  and  the.  child  will  leave 
tomorrow  for  Baltimore,  on  a  tram 
arriving  there  at  1:42  p.  m. 


es'  Christ  mas  Tree 


AWAITING  TESTS  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  which  will  determine  whether  or  not  he'll 
see  again,  Gianfranco  Cabbia,  8,  blind  Italian  boy,  is 
shown  with  PFC  Howard  W.  Gorgas'otMontpelier,  O., 
one  of  the  GI's  who  befriended  him  and  brought  him  to 
Hopkins,  where  the  boy's  fingers  "see"  a  Christmas 
tree.     GI's  chipped  in  "$3500  for  his  expenses. 


</ 


THE  SUH 
SAkUTES 


JOHN  B.  CURTIS 

So  that  the  outstanding 
achievements  and  good  deeds  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Chi- 
cago area  may  not  go  unrecog- 
nized, each  day  The  Chicago 
Sun  will  pay  public  honor  to  an 
individual  for  his  or  her  good 
works. 

TODAY  The  Chicago  Sun  salutes 
John   B.    Surtis,    74,    for    his 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Curtis  was  supervisor  of  classes 
for  the  blind  in  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic* schools  from  1900  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1936.  He  now  works 
at  his  home  correcting  proofs  oi 
scientific  and  arithmetic  tests 
for  the  blind. 

Last  June  he  was  awarded  the 
Migel  Medal  for  1315.  This  honor" 
is  given  annually  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.. 
to  a  person  who  does  Outstanding 
service  for  the  blind. 

Curtis  has  been  blind  since  an 
accident  when  he  was  3  years  old. 
He  lives  at  6827  Ridgeland  av., 
with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Clara  Allen. 
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Braille  Pioneer  Nears  75, 
Still  Actively  Aids  the  Blind 

By   Fletcher  Wilson. 

John  B.  Curtis,  who  will  be  75  on  Feb.  5,  works  at  a  desk  daily 
:  in  his  home  at  6827  Ridgeland  av.  He  reads  proof  on  scientific  text- 
books and  arithmetic  manuals. 

He  is  blind.  The  proofs  he  read)?  are  in  Braille,  a  system  of 
finger  reading  he  helped  develop.  The  corrections  he  makes — he 
insists  on  absolute  accuracy — are 


regarded   as   contrbutions  to   hu- 
manity. 

The  proofs  come  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  a  government  supported 
plant  in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  vol- 
umes Curtis  reads  and  corrects 
number  six  or  seven  a  month. 
Some  are  physics  and  chemistry. 
Others  are  algebra  and  geometry. 

Medal  Honors  Work. 

Curtis,  who  lost  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  3  when  a  window  at  which 
he  was  playing  was  broken,  has 
been  honored  for  this  work  and 
for  other  more  active  service  to 
the  blind  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  awarded  the  Migel 
Medal  for   1945. 

More  particularly,  the  award 
honored  the  service  Curtis  gave 
as  supervisor  of  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  Chicago  public  schools 
from  1900  until  his  retirement  in 
1936. 

I  U.  of  C.  Degrees  Earned. 

Born  in  Chicago,  Curtis  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1895  and  took  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  a  year  later.  Begin- 
ning in  1897,  he  taught  high  school 
mathematics,  history  and  civics 
in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
for  three  years. 

He  became  associated  with  the 
school's  superintendent,  Frank  H. 
Hall,  inventor  of  Braille  writer 
and  plate  embossing  machines.  He 
studied  Braille  mathematical  no- 
tations and  map  symbols. 
Supervised  Classes. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Hall, 
Curtis  was  made  supervisor  when 


classes  for  the  blind  were  opened 
in  the  Chicago  schools  in  1900. 

The  classes  were  a  pioneer  en- 
deavor. Previously  blind  childrer 
had  been  taught  alongside  sighted 
children.  The  Chicago  experi- 
ment of  giving  the  blind  special 
equipment  under  specially  trained 
teachers  later  was  copied  over  the 
nation. 
System  Extended. 

In  1909  Curtis  went  to  New 
York  with  Hall  and  induced  the 
board  of  education  there  to  adopt 
Braille,  although  a  New  York  man 
had  invented  another  dot  system 
which  had  become  the  most  wide- 
ly used  in  the  United  States. 

Seven  years  later  Braille  was 
adpoted  throughout  the  nation 
and  the  way  opened  for  interna- 
tional standardization. 

Curtis  then  was  asked  by  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  to 
design  an  American  edition  of  the 
British  text,  "The  Taylor  Mathe- 
matical Code."  In  this  work  he 
proposed  a  new  Braille  symbol, 
the  per  cent  sign,  now  adopted. 
Text  Becomes  Guide. 

The  text  was  a  guide  for  em- 
bossers and  teachers  until  Curtis, 
aided  by  others,  prepared  an  en- 
large edition  in  1942. 

Curtis  invented  and  put  into 
practical  use  the  plastic  Braille 
number  slate  and  number  cubes 
used  in  many  schools  for  the 
blind  to  teach  elementary  mathe- 
matics. He  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  interpreting  maps,  which 
is  universally  used,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  Braille  atlas  of  sev 
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By  Nina  P.  Hayes 

Written  for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
A  jolly  smile,  a  cheerful  greet- 
ing, and  a  quick  light  step  are  one's 
first  impressions  of  Elena  Zela- 
yeta!  Nothing  could  be  more  rer 
mote  from  the  general  conception 
of  a  blind  person  than  this  at- 
tractive     and      happy  -  looking 

woman. 

She  impresses  one  not  only  as  a 
happy  person,  but  as  one  vitally 
interested  in  all  phases  of  life. 
This  impression  is  quite  correct 
for  besides  attending  to  all  her 
housework,  such  as  ironing,  mend- 
ing and  cooking  on  a  large  scale. 
Mrs  Zelayeta  teaches  cooking  at 
the  San  Francisco  Center  for  the 
Blind,  lectures  extensively  on  nu- 
trition, has  spoken  on  practically 
all  radio  stations  of  the  Bay  Area, 
and  is  author  of  the  book  "Elena  s 
Famous  Mexican  and  Spanish 
Rscipcs  " 

But  Elena  Zelayeta's  majn  am- 
bition is  to  help  other  handicapped 
[persons  and  to  teach  them  her 
1  secret  for  happiness— namely,  that 
happiness  is  a  state  of  mind,  and 
that  anybody  can  achieve  who  will 
try  hard  enough. 

'To  Elena  these  words  are  not  c. 
.shallow  statement,  but  a  fact 
which  she  has  proved  for  herself 
during  the  past  10  years.  For  10 
vears  ago.  when  Mrs.  Zelayeta  lost 
her  sight,  she  felt  helpless  and  be- 
wildered. She  faced  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  her  .two  smail 
sons,  one  an  infant,  without  the 
aid  of  her  sight. 

Former  Restaurant 
Elena  was  also  in  business  as 
manager  and  bookkeeper  for  her 
restaurant  Elena's  Mexican  Vil- 
lage Giving  up  her.  restaurant, 
which  had  achieved  quite  a  repu- 
tation in  San  Francisco  for  its 
tasty  food  and  colorful  atmosphere, 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
her.  Harder  still,  was  the  financial 
complication.  But  hardships 
caused  by  her  handicap  in  every- 
day home  life,  and  especially  in 
caring,  for  her  infant  son,  over- 
shadowed everything  else. 

For  several  months  .  Mrs. 
Zelayeta  was  on  the  brink  of 
despair.  Then  she  made  up  hfii 
mind.  If  life  was  to  be  endured 


she  had  to  devise  a  new  Pattern 
of  living,  and  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  And  the  goal  she  set  hei- 
self  was  to  give  her  husband  and 
sons  normal  and  as  happy  a  family 
life,   as   if   she  had  normal  eye- 

S1The  first  steps  to  achieve  this 
were  to  relearn  doing  things,  to 
overcome   fears   of   a   world   she 
couldn't  see,  and  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem which  would  help  her  in  her 
endeavor.  For  without   a  system 
she    could    not   move,  about    her 
house     without     stumbling     oyer 
something.     Everything     in     the 
house  would  have  to  be  kept  al- 
ways in  the  same  place:  furniture, 
so    she   would   not   trip    over    it, 
cooking,     sewing,     and     writing 
material,   so   that   she   could  find 
what  she  wanted  when  she  needed 
it  In  organizing  and  keeping  sucn 
a  strict  orderliness  Mrs.  Zelayeta's 
husband  and  sons  proved  of  great 
help. 

Individual  Efforts 

But  all  their  loving  co-operation 
could  not  help  her  in  overcoming 
some  of  her  fears.  This  she  had 
to  accomplish  herself  through  her 
own  determination  and  courage. 
One  of  the  chief  hurdles  was  using 
the  stove  so  as  to  do  her  own 
cooking.  So  bravely,  yet  cautiously, 
she  started  on  that  project.  And 
it  is  her  great  pride  that  in  master- 
ing it  she  did  not  burn  herself  any 
more  than  an  inexperienced 
sighted  cook  might  have. 
Besides  guiding  herself  by  the 


many  cooking  noises — sizzling, 
bubbling,  simmering,— Elena  in- 
vented a  score  of  ingenious  de- 
vices to  help  herself  in  her  task. 
Before  taking  Braille  she  used  to 
depend  on  her  sense  of  smell  or  on 
the  help  of  sighted  people  when 
chosing  her  canned  foods  or  spices. 
Now  she  marks  her  canned  foods 
in  Braille.  (Spools  of  different 
color  are  distinguished  in  the  same 
manner  in  her  sewing  box.) 

When  baking  a  cake  she  breaks 
the  egg  into  her  hand  and  lets  the 
white  drip  through  her  fingers  into 
one  container,  then  drops  the  egg 
'yolk  into  another.  To  bake  the 
cake  she  times  herself  by  the  15- 
minute  radio  programs. 

When  peeling  apples  or  pota- 
toes Mrs.  Zelayeta  starts  at  the 
top  and  does  not  remove  her  par- 
ing knife  till  all  the  peeling  comes 
off  in  one  long  ribbon.  And  if  she 
misses  a  place  her  sensitive  fingers 
are  Sick  to  tell  her  of  the  rough 

SPTo  darn  stockings  she  uses  a 
China  egg  and  just  about  the  same 
system  that  she  applies  to  the  peel- 
ing of  apples.  To  thread  her  needle 
she  uses  a  "threader"— a  most  m- 
>eenious  device,  which  according  to 
her  may  be  purchased  in  any  dime 
store. 


with  her  pupils  is  to  restore  their 
confidence  in  their  own  ability  and 
the  next  steps  are  to  show  them 
the  many  ways  she  has  devised  for 
doing  useful  things. 

But  according  to  Mrs.  Zelayeta, 
such  reassurance  is  not  needed 
only  by  blind  persons.  Since  she 
has  lost  her  sight,  scores  of  sighted 
people  have  brought  their  troubles 
to  her,  too,  and  have  gone  away 
happier  than  when  they  came, 
both  realizing,  In  the  face  of  great- 
er hardship,  that  theirs  was  not  as 
hard  as  they  thought  and  gain- 
ing fresh  courage  to  overcome  it.. 


Interesting:  Teacher 

And  to  see  Mrs.  Zelayeta  teach 
other  blind  persons  how  to  cook 
is  a  unique  experience.  It  is  typical 
that  during  these  classes  sighted 
onlookers  are  far  more  apprehen- 
sive than  teacher  or  pupils.  But 
most  of  those  who  come  to  take 
these  lessons  do  not  come  merely 
to  learn  cooking.  The  great  major- 
ity need  reassurance  and  guidance. 
Mrs.  Zelayeta  shows  them  how  to 
be  self-reliant  and  explains  to 
members  of  their  families  how  to 
lend  a  hand  where  it  is  needed 
but  to  encourage  the  sightless  per- 
son to  do  for  himself  all  of  the 
many  things. he  is  capable  of  do- 

infi 

Her  cheering  advice  and  assur- 
ance that  they  can  be  both  useful 
and  happy  notwithstanding  their 
handicap  is  convincing  to  them, 
for  she  has  proved  it  and  her 
happy,  laughing  personality  is  evi- 
dence  enough.   So  her  first  step 
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Aged  Blind  Jesuit  Now 
Crusading  for  Sightless 
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By  ROBERT  RICHARDS 


NEW  YORK,  Feb.  27  (UP)— The  book.    Or  perhaps  go  into  a  corner 
iold  man  does  not  dress  for  battle,  by  themselves  and  read  Braille, 
| He  wears  only,  a  priest's  black  cas- 


sock, but  he  fights  every  minute. 

"When  you're  70  every  second 
counts,"  he  said  today.  "Especially, 
when  you're  70  and  blind." 

And  so  every  day  he  arises  at 
Manhattan's  St.  Xavier  College  to 
challenge  the  darkness  which  fell  so 
suddenly  around  him,  and  many 
times  he  goes  to  bed  all  confused. 
His  name  is  Pr.  Arthur  McCafary, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  he  lost 
his  sight  through  natural  causes 
in  1942  while  he  was  interned  by 
the  Japanese  in  Manila. 

Once  Pr.  McCafary  fought  the  bat 
tie  of  the  weak  among  those  who 
see.  Now  he  fights  for  the  weak 
who  are  blind. 

"One  with  sight  never  fully  real- 
izes just  how  bitter  a  struggle  it 
is  for  those  who  are  blind,"  Fr. 
McCafary  said.  "Becoming  blind  so 
late  in  life  made  me  see  many  things 
which  I  had  not  noticed  before." 

The  Society  of  the  Blind  has  its 
divisions,  just  as  does  the  world  of 
those  who  see.  Some  blind  people 
are  quicker,  and  thus  more  fortun- 
ate than  others. 

"Do  you  know  the  odds  against' 
your  learning  to  read  Braille?"  Pr. 
McCafary  asked.     "I  go  to  school: 
two  days  a  week,  and  they  tell  me! 
that  only  one  out  of  five  is  really 
capable  of  learning  the  system.    I 
didn't  know  that  when  I  could  see. 
I  always  thought  that  learning  to 
read  Braille  would  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  thing.    Now  I  know  that 
I  may  be  one  of  the  luckless  four." 
Fr.  McCafary  smiled  gently,  and 
rubbed  his  hands. 

"It's  my  sense  of  touch,"  he  said. 
"I  find  it  hard  to  retain  my  sense 
of  the  horizontal." 

That's  why  he  would  like  to  see 
reading  rooms  for  the  blind  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country.  "The 
government  already  has  a  splendid 
service  which  gives  you  both  victro- 
las  and  records  as  well  as  Braille 
books,"  he  said,  "but  I  would  like 
to  see  the  different  cities  establish 
regular  reading  rooms." 

Fr.  McCafary  pointed  out  that 
many  blind  people  are  very  poor, 
and  their  home  surroundings  are 
extremely  drab. 

"It  would  be  fine  if  they  could  sit 
among  their  fellows,  in  a  pleasant 
room."  he  said,  "and  listen  to  a  good 


Fr.  McCafary  speaks  not  for  him- 
self. He  is  a  Jesuit,  and  a  first  class 
fighting  man.  He  prefers  to  battle  it 
out,  day  after  day,  with  the  diffi- 
cult Braille. 

But,  just  as  he  tended  the  sick  in 
Manila,  so  now  he  thinks  of  the 
more  unfortunate  ones  among  the 
blind. 

Fr.  McCafary  said  some  day  he 
hopes  to  enter  a  room  of  the  blind, 
and  to  feel  that  even  the  weakest 
are  smiling. 


Columbia's  Famed 
Dr.  Butler  Is  Blind 

NEW  YORK,  March  15  (UP)— 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
famed  83-year-old  president  emer- 
itus of  Columbia  University,  has 
lost  his  sight,  it  was  revealed  to- 
day in  a  letter  read  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Club's  luncheon  for  Win- 
ston Churchill. 
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Braille  Income  Tax  Form  Aids  the  Blind 


The  Ides  of  March  and  that  old,  familiar  national  headache,  the  income  tax  return,  are  here 
again  but  this  year  something:  new  (right)  has  been  added.  It's  a  49-page  Form  1040  tax  return 
printed  in  Braille.  The  page  you  see  above  reproduces  merely  the  heading  on  Page  1  of  the  regular 
Form  1040  (left).  Ten  pages  of  Braille  are  needed  to  completely  reproduce  Page  1  of  the  regular 
form. 


the\Association  for  the   Welfare   of  the  Blind,   is   shown 
md  dictating  imUHrtJfl  llHoTHmUdH  to  Mrs." Imogene  Fox, 


Calvin  S.  Glover,  executive  secretary  of 
here  "reading"  his  Form  1040  in  Braille  and 

of  3711  Forest  court,  Cheviot,  his  secretary.  She,  in  turn,  fills  in  his  regular  Form  1040.  Mr.  Glover 
hails  the  Braille  income  tax  form  as  "giving  blind  persons  their  first  opportunity  to  read  and  in- 
terpret the  forms  without  assistance."  j 
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Schools  for^Jind  Advise      H  0  L  LY WO  0  D 
Employers  on  Handicapped 


BY  HEDDA  HOPPER 


1 

A  dfcaf  and  blind  applicant  recently  passed  an  examination  given 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  a  license  to  operate 
a  wireless  station.  This,  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  proof  of  the  very  adequate  training  given 
handicapped  children  of  the  state.* 

Batavia.      St.  Mary's  School   for 
the  Deaf  in  Buffalo  and  the  New 


It  is  reported   that  in  the  re- 
conversion,    blind     workers     are 
losing  their  jobs.     Discrimination 
against  blind  employees  is  largely 
a  matter  of  prejudice,  and  schools 
for  the  blind  are  striving  "to  in-  j 
form    the    public    and    especially! 
potential     employers    that     blind ! 
persons  are  capable  of  doing  a  job 
and    are    more   interested   in   job 
opportunities  than  charity." 

There  are  three  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  the  Lavelle 
School  and  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  both  in  this  city  and  pri- 
vately owned,  but  subsidized  by 
state  funds,  and  the  New  York 
State    School    for    the    Blind    at 


York  Institute  accept  pupils  who 
are  both  deaf  and  blind.  Day 
school  training  for  handicapped 
children  is  available  in  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo,  but  parents  not 
living  in  large  cities  must  send 
their  children  away  for  the  highly 
specialized  training  that  is  re- 
quired. 

State  assistance  is  available  for 
qualified  blind  college  students 
also,  the  bulletin  says,  the  state 
paying  reader's  aids  up  to  $300  a 
year.  During  the  1944*45  academic 
year  $13,835  was  advanced  toward 
the  education  of  64  blind  students 
in  33  colleges. 
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Blind  Girl  Greets  Fiance 


(International   News   Photos) 

Miss  Jean  Sunseen,  20,  of  Floosmoor,  111.,  who  lost  her  sight  as  a 
result  of  a  baseball  accident,  made  a  happy  trip  to  Chicago  with 
her  Seeing-Eye  dog,  Sandy.  She  was  met  by  her  fiance,  Jack 
Brooks,  21,  ex-sailor  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  She  hopes  to  soon  undergo 
an  operation  that  will  restore  her  sight. 


Edward     Sheldon,     author     of 
i  "Romance, '  is  gone,  but  what  a 
I  story  of  devotion  to  his  friends  he 
leaves  behind! 

The  great  of  all  the  arts  got 
inspiration  and  advice  from  him. 
The  Lunts  never  did  a  play  without 
first  talking  it  over  with  Sheldon; 
Alex  Woollcott  got  valuable  help 
from  him  in  his  writing. 

More  than  any  one  else,  Shel- 
(  don  helped  Jack  Barrymore  over 
the  hurdles  in  the  early  days. 
Both  Fritz  Kreisler  and  Jascha 
Heifetz  used  to  take  their  violins 
up  to  his  place  and  play  for  him. 


■lqj£?rtrIddeni!nd  bUnd  fOT  20  VearS' 

Sheldon  could  see  more  clearly  than 
most  of  us  who  have  perfect  sight 
He  had  vision. 

Pettiness  and  jealousy  were 
parked  outside  his  door.  The 
public  knew  but  little  about  Ed- 
ward Sheldon,  but  he  will  always 
be  remembered  by  the  world's 
peat  artists  as  an  inspirational 
friend. 
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oeesaw  Lens 

Contact  lenses  worn  by  actors,  athletes 
and  people  who  don't  want  to  wear  spec- 
tacles have  three  principal  drawbacks: 
i)  friction  of  the  eye  against  the  lens 
irritates  the  cornea,  makes  it  difficult  to 
wear  the  glasses  more  than  eight  con- 
secutive hours;  2)  high  cost  (up  to  $250); 
3)  fitting,  which  involves  making  a  wax 
cast  of  the  eyeball. 

Last  week  in  Boston,  the  New  England 
Council  of  Optometrists  looked  at  a  new 
type  of  lens  which  might  eliminate  these 
difficulties.  Manhattan  Eyeman  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Feinbloom  had  developed  a  plastic, 
nonbreakable  lens  which  rocks  seesaw 
fashion  with  the  motion  of  the  eye,  thus 
forestalls  cornea  irritation.  The  new  lens 
is  available  in  a  dozen  stock  models,  can 
be  fitted  to  any  eye  in  a  few  minutes, 
I  costs  $100  less  than  the  old  type. 
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Aiding  East  Africa's  Blind 

Institute  And  Colony  Opened  By  Governor 


SEVERAL  hundred  people  attended 
the  opening,  by  His  Excellency 
the  acting  Governor,  Mr.  G.  M.  Ren- 
nie,  of  The  Salvation  Army  Institute 
and  Colony  for  the  Blind  at  Thika, 
East  Africa,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Many 
residents  from  Nairobi,  Kiambu  and 
Nyeri,  African  chiefs,  and  members 
of  the  Indian  Association  of  Thika 
were  present.  His  Excellency  was 
welcomed  with  a  song  by  the  blind 
students. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Donovan,  acting  Director 
of  Education,  recalled  the  inception 
of  the  blind  work,  when  two  private 
citizens  visited  The  Salvation  Army's 
Territorial  Headquarters  in  Nairobi 
to  press  the  needs  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  with  the  result  that  a  confer- 
ence was  called  with  the  Director  of 
Medical  Services  (Dr.  Paterson)  and 
Dr.  Harley  Mason,  following  which 
an  appeal  was  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional Headquarters  of  The  Salvation 
Army  in  London  for  permission  to 
commence  this  work.  The  first  stu- 
dent arrived  on  August,  1942,  and  he 
was  quickly  followed  by  others. 

Colonel  William  P.  Sansom,  Terri- 


torial Commander,  thanked  his  Ex- 
cellency and  Mrs.  Rennie  for  their 
unfailing  personal  as  well  as  official 
interest  in  this  project  since  it  was 
first  commenced  in  limited  accommo- 
dation, and  stated  that  his  organiza- 
tion accepted  this  charge  with  a  due 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Osborne,  the  new 
superintendents,  have  received  sev- 
eral months  of  intensive  training  at 
St.  Dunstan's  and  other  leading  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  England. 

Present  enrolments  at  the  school 
number  forty,  of  whom  twenty-five 
have  already  arrived. — "East  African 
Standard." 
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THE    ROVING    REPORTER        By  Rudolph  Elie#  Jr.  I 

Do  You  Need  a  Volunteer  Reader  for  the  Blind, 
A  Jitterbug  Teacher,  Magician,  Santa  Claus? 

Like  everyone  else,  I've  been  following  those  "Volunteers  Needed"  columns  In  the  papers 
for  some  time  now  out  of  idle  speculation  on  what  next.  And  the  speculation  led  me  the  other 
day  down  to  the  offices  of  the  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  on  Bromfield  street  and  into  the  hand- 
somely oak-panelled  offices  of  the  director,  a  tall,  affable  woman  from  Minneapolis  named 
Dorothy  Davis. 

She  said  they'd  sort  of  inherited  where  from  20  to  50  people  apply  time  or  their  minds.  Sometimes  it's 
the  offices  from  an  advertising  for  the  job.  The  season  for  reading  merely  an  urge  to  help,  to  do  some- 
agency  or  something  rather  spec-  to  the  blind  is  about  over,  now,  as  thing  useful  and  constructive.  Often, 
tacular  by.  way  of  suggesting  the  those  needing  such  service  are  stu-  she  says,  it  leads  to  an  entirely  new 
oak  panelling  wasn't  really  their  dents  as  a  rule.  This  season  they've  life  or  career  or  business  when  the 
idea,  but  they  were  delighted  with  supplied  readers  to  eight  or  ten  volunteer  finds,  quite  by  accident, 
the  terrace  and  looked  forward  to  blind  students  and  next  year,  when  an  interest  or  a  capacity  he  wasn't 
a  cool  summer,  if  not  as  busy  a  one  many  blind  veterans  enter  the  previously  aware  of. 
glmfto  hha°vPeda  ba^irntS  22  schools  and  colleges  around  Boston 
mer,  you  know,"  she  said,  "because  they'll  need  more. 
all  our  best  workers  are  going  to  "it's  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds, 
take  a  vacation  this  year.  Of  course  either  »  Miss  DaVis  says.   »it  takes 

we  don't  blame  them  at  all,     she  '  .     ...  . .      .     4f 

added,  smiling  sympathetically,  more  than  merely  llkin&  to  do  "' 
"they've  worked  terribly  hard  dur-  The  subject  matter  usually  makes 
ing  the  war  years,  and  they  cer-  for  pretty  stiff  reading,  and'  there's 


tainly  deserve  one." 

Miss  Davis  has,  it  turned  out, 
her  well-tended  fingers  in  a  com- 
munity pie  which  involves  the 
volunteer  services  of  something 
over  11,000  citizens,  supplying  vol- 
unteer workers  for  a  multitude  of 
unexpected  activities.  She  can 
procure,  either  through  her  vast 
files  or  through  a  hurry  call  in  the 
"Volunteers  Needed"  columns,  a 
pianist  to  play  dance  music  for  a 
community  recreation  center 
party,  a  basketball  coach,  a  guide 
to  take  underprivileged  children 
on  a  visit  to  a  museum  or  a  park, 
a  magicia-n,  a  Santa  Claus,  a  pup- 
peteer, proofreader,  a  story- 
teller, a  housewife,  a  chauffeur,  a 
plumber,  a  teacher  of  jitter- 
bugging,  a  "friendly  visitor,"  or  a 
reader  for  the  blind,  amongst 
hundreds  of  other  things. 


the  question  of  vocabulary,  diction, 
phrasing  and  so  on.  The  reader  has 
to  have  at  least  some  solid  back- 
ground, but  not  too  much  because 
then  he  might  hold  an  opinion  that 
would  influence  his  reading  of  the 
text.  And  the  blind  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  inflections  and  things 
like  that.  It's  got  to  be  read 
straight,  but  intelligently,  so  the 
blind  can  take  note$  in  Braille." 


Miss  Davis  has  been  working 
with  volunteers  ever  since  she 
graduated  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  and 
has  been  with  the  Boston  bureau 
for  two  years,  though  she's  been 
working  in  Boston  six  or  seven. 
Not  a  new  thing,  exactly,  the 
Bureau  has  been  operating  as  the 
co-ordinating  agency  represent- 
ing all  the  Red  Feather  commun- 
ity charities  ever  since  1931  and 
has  been  going  all  told  for  about 
20  years.  It  came  into  its  own( 
of  course,  during  the  war  regis- 
tering, during  the  peak  time  of 
1944,  more  than  500  volunteer 
workers  a  month  and  placing  15,- 
000  volunteers  a  year. 
"Ever  since  V-J  Day  it  has  been 


The  Bureau  has  a  number  of  good 
readers  in  its  files.   "Our  best  one,  harder  and  harder  to  get  volun 
I   guess,  was   a  Navy   commander  teers,"  Miss  Davis  says,  "with  the 
stationed  here  during  the  war."  she  result  that  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
said.    "He's  gone  home   now,   and  *re  m  a  most  regrettable  situation, 
we  miss  him  very  much."  The  thing  that  worries  us  is,  will 

people   come   forward   again  after 

Vnv'iaA  Poncnnc  they've  had  a  rest  and  a  change, 

Y  uriVU  J\eUiUUi  and  take  up  their  voiunteer  work 

People  volunteer,  Miss  Davis  says,  again?  Personally,  I  don't  worry 
for  any  number  of  reasons.  Some-  very  much.  I've  been  working  with 
times  it's  because  they're  lonely  or  volunteers  for  years  and  I  know 
because  they  feel  out  of  things,  and  they  aren't  the  sort  to  forget.  They 
they  know  it  is  a  good  way  to  make  will  be  back  with  us  in  the  fall. 
People,  she  says,  like  especially  to  acquaintances  and  social  contacts,  still,"  she  added,  a  little  gloomily, 
read  for  the  Hind,  and  every  time  Sometimes  it's  because  they  want  "I  wish  I  knew  how  to  get  people 
she  puts  in  a  call  for  a  render  any-  something   to    occupy   their   spare  in  to  hel£  us  out  this  summer." 


Reading  for  Blind 
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'Moon  Blindness' 
Of  Army  Horses 
Thought  Solved 

WASHINGTON,  June  4  (AP)  — 
Army  veterinarians  believe  they 
have  developed  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing so-called  "moon  blindness" — an 
eye  disease  among  horses  and  mules 
that  costs  American  horsemen  alone 
more  than  $17,000,000  a  year. 

This  was  related  to  a  reporter 
today  by  Maj.  T.  C.  Jones  during 
ian  exhibit  of  wartime  medical  de- 
|  velopments  of  aid  to  man  and  beast. 

Jones,  of  the  veterinarian  division 
of  the  Army  Surgeon-General's 
office,  said  the  scientific  name  of 
the  disease  is  "periodic  ophthalmia" 
but  that  it  has  been  called  "moon 
blindness"  because  of  the  erroneous 
superstitution  of  ancients  that  It 
was  due  to  changes  in  the  moon. 

He  added  that  Army  studies  in- 
dicated the  disease  —  which  is 
marked  by  complete  or  partial 
blindness  —  is  directly  connected 
with  a  deficiency  of  riboflavin  (vita- 
min B-2)  in  the  diet. 

Veterinarians  took  one  group  of 
130  horses  among  which  the  attack 
rate  had  been  highest  and  fed  these 
horses  a  special  diet  containing  40 
milligrams  of  riboflavin  for  a  year. 
Not  a  single  new  case  of  the  dis- 
ease developed. 

2.  BRAILLE  AID  .  .  .   Who  has  priorities  on  the 
first  1,000  "vest-pocket"  Braille  typewriters? 

Sightless  war  veterans  who  will  get  them  free. 
Dr.  Alfred  Bank,  inventor  of  the  18-ounce,  six-key 
machine,  specified  that  no  blind  person  may  be 
charged  more  than  $5  for  one  of  them. 

—  F.  M.,  Chicago,  III. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Overseas  Blind 

Editor,  Alabama  Journn^ — - 

While  a  delegate  to  the  first  meetings  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  at  Lon- 
don, I  took  a  few  days  to  go  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  prevailing  misery  cannot  be  de- 
picted by  words.  The  shortages  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  fuel  have  brought  men 
to  an  elemental  struggle  to  keep  alive 

Such  a  struggle  is  most  piluul  for  those 
who  have  the  added  misfortune  of  blind- 
ness Braille  writers,  talking  books,  slates 
and  radios  have  been  lost  in  the  general 
destruction  and  confusion  of  war  and,  with- 
out outside  help,  their  replacement  will  be 
long  deferred.  , 

This  foundation,  with  its  many  years  of 
experience  in  Europe,  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  give  assistance,  and  it  ought  to  dc i  so 
quickly  and  largely.  For  this  it  needs  addi- 
tional funds.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  urging 
that  you   give   high   priority   to  its  appeal 

for  those  funds.  ^..-S  T  t-.^     / 

JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES... 

598  Madison  Ave.,  J 

New  York.  4 
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Blind  Nurse  Provides  Home 
For  Blind  Boxer's  Family 

LOS  ANGELES,  July  5  (AP)— Francis  McKeever,  35, 
ex-prizefighter  blinded  by  resin  dust,  and  his  wife  Moyne 
and  their  son,  Patrick,  2,  have  been  sleeping  in  all-night 
theaters  because  of  the  housing  shortage. 

Today  the  McKeevers  have  a  home.  They  were  taken 
in  by  Mrs.  Dessie  Saul,  who  heard  of  their  distress  from 
friends. 

When  Mrs.  Saul  first  contacted  him,  McKeever  wanted 
to  be  sure  she  understood.  "You  know  I'm  blind,  don't  you?" 
he  asked.  "It  might  create  some  difficulty  in  your  house- 
hold."    . 

"Now,  don't  you  worry.  Its  perfectly  all  right,"  replied 
Mrs.  Saul,  whose  career  as  a  nurse  was  cut  short  by  ether 
.poison. 

'You  see — I'm  blind,  too." 


SLAYER  FACING  DEATH  SENTENCE 
OFFERS  HIS  EYES  TO  BLIND  GIRL 


SEATTLE,  July  7  (AP)— Richard 
C.  Britton,  28,  facing  a  death  sen- 
tencer  on  a  conviction  of  murdtr, 
offered  one  or  both  of  his  eyes 
today  to  restore  the  sight  of  a  blind- 
woman  he  has  never  known. 

Britton  said  her  name  was 
Maxine  Moore,  23,  that  she  lived 
at  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  and  that  a 
cell  mate  told  him  she  had  been 
blind  since  she  was  seven  years  old. 

"She  can  read  and  play  games 
and  write  typewritten  letters,"  Brit- 
ton said.  "I  just  got  to  thinking  I 
might  be  able  to  help  her  out.  Any- 
way, it  wouldn't  be  much  loss  to  me 
if  I  get  the  rope." 

Britton  is  awaiting  sentencing  for 
complicity  in  the  first  degree  mur- 
der of  Clayton  W.  Stockberger,  a 
shoe  store  merchant  slain  during 
an  attempted  holdup  last  Decem- 
ber. 

He  said  the  man  who  told  him  of 
Miss  Moore's  plight  was  John 
Richard  Lindsay,  who  faces  a  life 
sentence  on  conviction  of  slaying 
his  wife's  lover. 

In  Wenatchee,  Miss  Moore  said 
she  did  not  know  if  such  an  opera- 
lion  could  succeed  in  her  case,  Duti 
"I  would  gladly  make  any  sacrifice 


to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  his  wonderful  offer." 
She  said  she  had  been  blind  ever 
since  a  childhood  attack  of  spinal 
meningitis. 


BLIND  EX-BALL  PLAYER-Jackie  Hayes,  second~baseman 
for  the  Chicago  White  Sox  from  1932  to  1940,  sat  in  the 
stands  last  week  as  his  former  teammates  played.  Blind  now 
as  the  result  of  an  eye  ailment,  Hayes  listens  as  Ed  McElroy 

L TJJ  S  Cagf  de"ribes  *•  P«*y«.  Guide  dog  Abano 
w  beside  his  master,  who  now  Uvea  in  Clinton,  Ala. 
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Doctor's  Letters-on-String 
Help  Blind  to  Read,  Write 


By  RUTH 

A  Colombian  doctor  who  is  apply- 
ing a  unique  method  to  help  the 

blind  to  read  and  write  has  just 
returned  to  South  America  after 
demonstrating  his  system  to  workers 
for  the  United  States  blind,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind-  in 
Watertown. 

Dr.  Enrique-  Rodrigues-Diago  of 
Barranquilla,  Colombia,  a  1914 
graduate  of  Tufts  Medical  School, 
/became  interested  in  the  plight  of 
many  of  the  blind  in  his  own  coun- 
try and  in  other  South  American 
nations.  Because  little  Braille  equip- 
ment was  available  and  because 
few  funds  were  provided  with  which 
to  purchase  it,  many  of  the  sight- 
less were  denied  the  means  to 
read  and  write. 
'  The  doctor  determined  to  find 
some  economical  means  of  bring- 
ing written  communication  to  the 
sightless.  He  developed  a  system 
based  upon  the  old  reading  method 
of  tying  knots  in  string  which  had 
been  used  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
combining  it  with  the  compara- 
tively new  Morse  code. 

This  method,  which  he  calls 
Cordellary,  utilizes  only  a  cord 
and  an  especially  devised  spindle 
with  which  the  cord  is  knotted 
in  small  and  large  knots,  repre- 
senting the  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  International  Morse  Code. 
Two  knots  stand  for  a  dash,  one 
knot  a  dot.  A  space  is  left  be- 
tween letters  with  a  larger  gap  in 
the  string  between  words.  The 
cord  is  "read"  almost  like  a  per- 
son says  a  rosary. 

Through  use  of  this  system,  an 
entire  letter  may  be  sent  on  a 
small  ball  of  string.  This  may  be 


MILLER 

mailed  more  easily  and  inexpen 
sively  than  a  Braill  letter. 

During  his  discussions  with 
United  States  experts,  Dr.  Rodri 
gues-Diago  was  informed  that 
Braille  is  so  extensively  used  in  the 
United  States  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  system  would  gain 
much  of  a  following.  However,  edu> 
cators  for  the  blind  are  studying  it. 

The  Colombian  believes  his  Cor 
dellary  might  well  help  those   in 
this    country    who    cannot    learn 
Braille,  or  cannot  use  it.  Experts 
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READING  BRAILE  ¥«^ 
REVEALS  TRAITS 

By  SCIENCE  SERVICE 

The  way  a  blind  boy  in  the  thirc 
grade  uses  his  hands  to  feel  the  raised 
dots  as  he  reads  braille  indicates 
whether  he  is  likely  to  develop  into  a 
rapid  reader. 

The  hands  of  a  good  braille  read 
move  independently  of  each  oth 
(making     backward     movements 


readerl 
her  in 
3,      Dr 


I  Pauline  Fertsch  of  the  University  o 

1  Texas  found.     Good  readers  general!} 

t  use  the  left  hand  alone  to  make  re 

gressive  movements.  Poor  readers  use 

both  hands  together  to  check  on  worda 

ttiey  have  already  passed. 

Good  readers  can  be  ^potted  by  the 
Independent  functioning  of  their 
hands  in  finding  the  beginning  of  the 
next  line.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  ac- 
customed to  retracing  each  line  before 
beginning  the  next  are  slower  readers 
than  those  who  move  directly  with 
one  or  both  hands  to  the  beginning  of 
a  new  line. 

About  the  time  a  pupil  has  reached 
the  third  grade,  his  reading  habits 
have  become  established.  They  do  not 
change  noticeably  with  greater  experi- 
ence in  reading,  Dr  Ferts'ch  reported 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

The  hands  and  fingers  of  a  number 
of  pupils  at  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  were  photographed  while  read- 
ing to  see  just  how  the  motion  of 
their  hands  affected  their  skill  In 
reading.  The  students  were  in  the 
third  through  the  11th  grades.  Care 
was  taken  to  test  only  those  of  good 
intelligence,  whose  slow  reading  could 
be  blamed  on  bad  habits  rather  than 
on   lack  of  ability. 

Blind  people  can  read  braille  silently 
considerably  faster  than  they  can  read 
aloud,  Dr  Fertsch  discovered.  Try- 
ing to  pronounce  the  word  correctly, 
they  delay  their  finger  movements  to 
get  the  total  of  each  word  before  pro- 
nouncing it.  By  fixing  their  atten- 
tion more  upon  pronunciation  than 
upon  meaning,  they  miss  cues  from 
the   context. 
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What  Our 
Readers  Say 

FROM  :L  BAG 

_.  _ 
Help  fc  -as  mind 

Editor,  £uL'a.lo  courier-Express: 
Your  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  was 
a  wonderful  contribution  to  the 
program  of  the  overseas  blind. 
You  expressed  in  it  so  forcefully 
the  need  for  prompt  help  to  these 
blind  men,  women  and  children 
who  have  faced  the  suffering  of 
war  so  courageously,  that  I  feel  it 
will  bring  very  good  results.    * 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  not  only  lost  their  sight 
but  arms  and  legs  as  well  is  indeed 
pitiful.  In  one  particular  area 
more  than  600  of  these  blind  chil- 
dren are  starting  school  this  Fall 
in  bombed-out,  windowless  build- 
ings. I  feel  sure  that  your  edi- 
torial will  help  us  get  them  the 
Braille  slates,  equipment  and 
clothing  that  are  so  urgently 
needed. 

(Mrs.)   RUTH  WARREN,' 

Assistant  Director  American 

Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 

Inc.,  New  York. 
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Blinded  Negro 
To  Address 
Lynching  Foes 

Isaac  Woodard  or  the  Bronx, 
N.  Y.,  27-year-old  Negro  whose  eyes 
were  gouged  by  a  South  Carolina 
policeman  five  hours  after  he  was 
discharged  from  the  Army,  will  tell 
his  story  of  the  incident  that  cost 
him  his  sight  at  a  meeting,  at  8 
P.  M.  tonight,  in  Symphony  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Emory  S.  Bucke,  editor1 
of  Zions  Herald,  will  preside  at  the 
program,  being  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  for  Action  on  the 
Georgia  Lynchings,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  training,  rehabiliation  and 
resettlement  of  Woodard  and  other 
recent  victims  of  racial  hatred. 

Woodard  is  married  and  served. 
15  months  in  the  Southwest  Paci-i 
fie.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has  promised; 
him  a  news  stand  in  New  York,  and 
a  group  of  other  interested  per- 
sons have  bought  him  a  home  in 
the  Bronx. 

Others  taking  part  in  the  meet- 
ing will  be:  Mrs.  Mattle  Boyce  of 
Monroe,  Ga.,  sister  of  one  of  the 
women  murdered  in  a  recent  lynch- 
ing; Gov.  Tobin;  the  Rev.  Richard 
R.  Earley  of  St.  Richard's  Church, 
who  will  represent  Archbishop 
Cushing,  and  Rabbi  Joseph  S. 
Shubow  of  Temple  B'nai  Moshe. 

Also,  Dr.  Clark  Forman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare;  Kenneth  Spen- 
cer, noted  baritone  star  of  "Show- 
boat," and  Carol  Brice,  young  con- 
cert singer,  who  was  introduced  to 
the  Boston  public  by  Serge  Kous- 
sevitsky,  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Herbert  Reid 
of  Cambridge,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1945  of  Harvard  law  school 
and  law  secretary  to  the  judges  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court, 
is  executive  chairman  of  the  spon- 
soring committee. 
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Htgh  Living  Costs  | 
Blind  Listed 

Hrmd/pW  more  to  live  than 
others  Un  Comparable  income 
groups,  Dr.  Robert  T.  Irwin,  of 
New  York,    told    trustees    of    the 

Cincirmall     Amotli'd'CIurT for     the 

Blind.  .     ..  . 

Dr.  Irwin,  himself  blind,-  is  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  American 
Tr^^Hotjftn  fnr  the  Blind.  He 
spoke  Thursday. 

"The  blind  person  often  must 
pay  for  a  guide,"  he  said.  "He 
must  pay  someone  to  read  to  him. 
Often  he  must  pay  higher  rents 
because  many  landlords  do  not 
like  to  rent  to  the  blind.  He  must 
hire  more  taxis.  His  clothes  must 
be  cleaned  oftener  because  of  his 
handicap." 

Yet,  said  Dr.  Irwin,  the  average 
relief  allowance  for  the  blind  in 
Hamilton  county  is  $27.72  month- 
ly. Allotments  to  the  aged  average 
$32.98. 

William.  Beiser.  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  group,  agreed  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  local  con- 
gressmen. 
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xjnuu.  dinger 
Club  Speaker 
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\  As  much  as  efforts  in  their  be- 
half are  appreciated,  handicapped 
persons  are  better  off  in  the  long 
run  if  they  "pull  themselves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps,"  Tom 
"Chuck"  Collins,  blind  musician, 
singer,  writer  and  radio  artist  Wed- 
nesday told  members  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table. 

There  are  more  than  100  different 
projects  and  skills  in  which  handi- 
capped persons  can  excel,  he  said. 

That  Mr.  Collins  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  ovei  coming  his 
handicap  and  making  a  success  of 
ljis  life  was  indicated  by  his  versa- 
tile program.  Possessing  a  voice 
that  is  rich  quality,  he  sang  sevJ 
eral  gay  songs  and  offered  his  orig* 
inal  pianologue  of  Don  Bland^ngfe 
"Vagabond's  House." 

Touching  briefly  on  the  Braille 
system,  which  means  so  much  to 
the  blind,  he  demonstrated  his  two- 
handed  method  of  reading  Braille 
which  enables  him  to  read  250 
words  a  minute.  He  also  can  type 
80  words  a  minute  on  any  make/ 
typewriter,   he   said. 

Clyde  L.  Pfeiffer  introduced 
Mr.  Collins  and  Dr.  William  B. 
Langsdorf,  president,  presided. 
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Blind  to  Enjoy  Movies 
By  Guiding  Device 

HOLLYWOOD  Nov.  12  (UP)— A 
new  service  to  enable  the  blind  to 
follow  and  enjoy  selected  movies  has 
been  inaugurated  by. the  Braille  In- 
stitute of  America. 

President  J.  Robert  Atkinson  has 
assigned  Mrs.  Ruby  Thurnherr,  for- 
mer movie  studio  story  analyst,-  to 
prepare  special  synopses  explaining  ^ 
elements  of  plot  and  action  which 
are  not  clear  from  a  movie's  dia- 
logue. 

The  motion  picture  guide  for  the 
blind  also  will  describe  players,  sets 
and  costumes. 
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flea  Made 
For  Braille 
Equipment 

A  pleaJor  Braille  writers  and 
slate/flias  brrn  received  by  the 
KenWrf  cWJiltr'R.ed  Cross  chap- 
ter, frpmTOe  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Overseas  Blind,  Miss 
Louise  Thelen,  executive  secre- 
tary, announced  Friday. 

Miss  Thelen  pointed  out  that 
such  eauipment  is  practically 
imnossible  to  purchase  overseas, 
adding:  "If  anyone  in  northern 
Kentucky  has  such  equipment 
and  is  willing  to  donate  it,  they 
will  be  performng  an  inestima- 
ble service  for  those  unfortu- 
nates who,  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, must  remain  in 
darkness." 

The  Kenton  County  Red  Cross 
(HEmlock  1533)  will  call  for  the 
equipment  and  pack  and  ship  it 
to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Overseas  Blind.  It  will  be 
distributed  promptly  to  areas 
where  it  is  most  needed,  she 
said. 
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NEW  ARTIFICIAL  EYE 
MADE  OF  PLASTICS 

'A  new  artificial  eye  made  from  the 
new  plastics  and  which  rivals  a  hu- 
man eye  in  color  and  appearance,  can 
be  dropped  without  breaking,  will  not 
corrode  like  glass,  and  can  be  re- 
shaped if  necessary  to  provide  an 
exact  At,  "has  Just  been  announced 
by  the  Montgomery  Frost  Company. 

'Nonirritating  to  the  socket  tissue 
of  the  eye,  this  plastic  material  re- 
sists color  fading,  corrosive  action 
of  eye  socket  secretions,  and  changes 
in  temperature.  One  of  the  principle: 
features  of  this  new  plastic  eye-  is  a 
hand-painted  photographic  print  of 
the  human  iris,  which  is  exception- 
ally life-like  and  is  deceiving  to  prac- 
tically   everyone.  ^^ 
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Hysteria  Mental  Malady 
With  Dangerous  Effects 

Hysteria  —  the  so-called  "shell- 
shock"  of  the  First  World  war,  al- 
though probably  a  majority  of  its 
victims  never  heard  a  shell  fired— 
persisted  on  a  greatly  diminished 
scale  among  American  troops  in 
the  last  war,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  surgeon 
general's  office. 

It  was  predominantly  a  mental 
malady  of  the  last  generation.  Es^ 
sentially  it  is  manifested  as  a  syn- 
drome which  simulates,  without 
organic  basis,  some  pathological 
physical  condition.  A  victim  will 
develop,  for  example,  a  paralyzed 
arm,  but  physical  examination 
shows  that  the  paralyzed  area  does 
not  follow  any  single  nerve  or 
group  of  nerves.  A  man  may  be 
suddenly  stricken  blind  but  nothing 
■wrong  can  be  founfHWltrhis  eyes  or 
optic  nerve. 

A  hysteric  is  not  consciously  fak- 
ing. For  all  practical  purposes  his 
arm  is  really  paralyzed  or  his  eyes 
sightless.  Questioning  often  will  re- 
veal that  the  victim  has  had  a  hard 
blow  on  the  arm  or  gotten  a  bug  in 
his  eye.  If  such  a  condition  is  not 
recognized  it  may  persist  for  years 
and  the  organ  involved  may  actual- 
ly become  useless  permanently 
tftrqijgh  disuse. 
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Blind,  Handless, 
Evicted  He  Finds 
Town  Has  Heart 

OWENSBORO,  Ky.,  Dec.  5  (AP)j 
—The  housing  problem  of  a  blind  I 
Ind  handless  Owensboro  man  hasj 
tteen  solved  by  the  generosity  of  his  i 
tellow  townsmen. 

Seymore  Griffith,  41,  is  a  familiar  ■ 
fight  on  Owensboro  streets,  where; 
fa  ehas  been  selling  pencils  for  five 
fears. 

Griffith  lost  his  left  arm  in  a; 
jaw  mill  mishap  on  Aug.  9,  1923.  \ 
j^n  explosion  of  60  dynamite  caps 
look  his  right  arm  and  sight  of 
both  eyes  Dec.  17,  1927,  four  months 
tfter  he  married. 

Sine  ethen,  Griffith  has  reared  a 
family  of  five  children.  Two, 
daughters,  Edith  Marie,  16,  and 
Margie,  13,  now  add  to  the  family 
Income    by    operating    a    popcorn 

ttand. 

But  trouble  mounted  last  June 
when  Griffith  received  notice;  of 
eviction  from  his  rented  home  to 
fcnake  way  for  a  purchaser  who 
Wanted  to  live  there. 

The  Rev.  Ada  McGehee,  pastor, 
Df  the  Church  of  God,  came  for- 
ward with  a  suggestion  that  if 
Griffith  could  buy  a  lot,  funds  to) 
build  a  house  might  be  raised 
through  popular  subscription. 

Griffith  found  he  could  spend 
$335,  with  which  he  purchased  a  lot. 
Then,  in  answer  to  the  clergyman's 
appeals,  various  manufacturing 
concerns,  lumber  yards,  church 
groups,  business  and  professional 
men  made  donations.  Most  con- 
tributions were  annoymou/. 

Now,  Griffith's  four-rooilJ  dwell- 
ing has  been  completed  and  an 
open  house  was  held  in  celebration 
pf  the  family's  occupancy. 
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Delta  Gamma  Group 
To  Honor  Visitors 

.  Mrs.  Walter  Bingham  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  national  president  of 
Delta  Gamma,  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Forman  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  chair- 
man of  the  Delta  Gamma  Na- 
tional Blind  Project,  will  be  guest 
of  the  Boston , .alumnae  chapter  a 
a  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Clul 
Thursday,  Dec.  19. 

Mrs.  Bingham  and  Mrs.  Formal 
are  visiting  New  England  to  mak< 
arrangements  for  the  Delta  Gamnu 
National  Convention.  The  Ocear 
House  at  Swampscott  has  beer 
temporarily  selected  as  the  con- 
vention site. 


Took  Test 

Louise  Nehil,  teacher 
a?  Braille  in  Detroit, 
gives  questions  orally 
•fro    Edwin    Lewinson, 

16,  who  has  been 
blind  since  birth  and 
is  competing  in  Braille 
fin  the  Hearst  News- 
papers National 
American  History 
Awards.  Approxi- 
mately 7500  Boston 
high  school  students 
are  tah'ng  part-  in  the 
same  test.  Some  95 
high  schools  in  the  na- 
tion are  represented 
and  the  winner  is  to 
be  selected  soon.      « 
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"MEANEST'  THIEF'S  VICTIM— Mrs.  Corrine  Freed,  44-year-old 
Detroit  woman  who  is  almost  totally  blind,  lost  her  handbag 
containing  $75  to  a  purse  snatcher,  she  reported  to  police.  Sh* 
said  it  was  the  entire  bank  account  of  the  family,  which  includes 
an  invalid  husband,  a  blind  daughter,  and  a  son  who  is  a  disabled 

War     Vet.  AP    Wirephoto 
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Brockton ian  Offers  Eye 
To  Blind  Vet  in  Vain 


Doctors  Say  Pennsylvania  Soldier's  Injury 
Makes  it  Impossible  for  Him  Ever  to  See  Again 


ROBERT  W.  LINCOLN,  23,  and  his  wife  learned  to-day  that  he  could 
not  give  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  to  a  blind  fellow  World  War  II 
veteran,  as  he  had  offered  to  do  when  he  heard  of  the  plea  by  CpL 
Chester  R.  Perkins  of  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  but  the  Brockton  ex-service- 
man still  was  willing:  if  doctors  would  authorize  the  transfer. 

Robert  W.  Lincoln,  23,  of  170  Riv-f0ne  eye  will  do  me  as  good  as  two,* 
erview  street,  learned  to-day  that}  and  if  I  give  him  one  his  Christmas | 
.although  he  was  willing  to  give  >  wish  will  come  partly  true,  any-i 
one  of  his  eyes  as  a  Christmas  pres-  sway.  ' 

ent  to  a  blind  fellow  veteran  of  "I  saw  plenty  of  things  during 
World  War  II,  his  sacrifice  would  my  three  years  in  the  navy.  I 
be  in  vain,  for  doctors  told  Cpl.  know  how  Perkins  feels.  I'm  dead- 
Chester  R.  Perkins  of  Phoenixville,  I  ly  serious  about  giving  one  of  my 
Pa.,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  :eyes.  I  hope  it  can  be  worked  out 
him  to  see  even  if  he  were  given  a  |  through  the  proper  authorities." 
new  eye.  Not  knowing  the  address  of  Per- 

Recently  Lincoln  read  a  newspa-  kins,  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  Boston 
per  story  about  Cpl.  Perkins,  a  pa-  ]  newspaper,  making  known  his  offer 
tient  in  a  Valley  Forge,  Pa,.,  hos-  i  of  an  eye. 

pital,  who  was  blinded  by  a  land      But  doctors  gave  their  verdict  to- 
minef  and   who   wrote    a   letter   to ,  day.     They   told   Perkins   that  the ' 
Santa  Claus   asking  for  "two  blue' nerve    centres    necessary    to    sight i 
eyes"  for  Christmas.     Lincoln,  who  ! were  destroyed  when  he  was  wound- , 
is  unemployed,  a  bridegroom  of  six  ed.  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
and  a  half  weeks,  and  drawing  a  ,nim  to  see,  even  if  he  did  have  a 
10     per    cent,     disability     pension,  *  new  eye.    Told  he  must  always  be 
talked   it   over   with   his   wife   and  1  blind,  Perkins'  only  comment  was 


finally  made  up  his  mind. 

I  "I  have  two  perfect  eyes  with 
20-20  vision,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to 
donate  one  to  this  fellow  Perkins. 


At  least  I  know  there  was  some- 
one willing  to  share  his  sight  with 
me." 
Lincoln,  although  unemployed  at. 
'i present,  hopes  to  get  a  job  in  Prov-i 
jidence   next   week   but   would   wel- 
'come  any  kind  of  employment.    Hej 
and  his  bride,  the  former  Lorraine 
Shave,    eloped    to    New   Hampshire 
where  they  were  married  six  and  a 
half  weeks  ago.  j 
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Seeing'Eye  Cat 


Mrs.  Carolyn  Swanson,  who 
lost  her  sight  a  year  ago,  walks 
from  her  Los  Angeles  home 
guided  by  a  big  White  Persian 
seeing  -  eye  cat,  Baby.  The  ani- 
mal guides  her  on  daily  er- 
rands, signaling  danger  at  in- 
tersections by  switching  his  tail 
against  her  legs. 


New  Surgery  to  Restore  Looks 
Of  Misshapen  Eyes  Described 
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BY  HOWARD  W.  BLAKESLEE. 

CLEVELAND,  Dec.  17  (£>).— 
New  techniques  for  restoring 
the  good  looks  of  both  living 
and  sightlessaeyes  were  describ- 
ed to  the  American  college  of 
surgeons  here  today. 

One  of  these  is  raising  sunken 
eyes.  .  This  condition  is  due 
usually  to  an  accident  that 
breaks  the  floor  of  the  eye  sock- 
et. Among  civilians  about  half 
of  these  are  caused  by  a  punch 
in  the  eye  with  a  fist.  The  war 
caused  many  with  shell  frag- 
ments. 

The  upper  eyelid  in  such 
cases  sinks  back  in  an  unsight- 
ly fashion.  Surgeons  restore 
the  position  of  eyeballs  by 
building  up  the  broken  floor  of 
the  orbit,  or  socket.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  what  material  to 
use  for  a  new  eye  floor. 

Maj.   Arthur  E.    Sherman,   of  I 
Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  said  that  in  the ! 
last   years   of  the   war   several 
new  materials  had  worked  well. 
These  are  tantalum  metal,  lu- 
cite  and  spun  glass.    Before  the 


war  a  piece  of  rib  was  often 
used,  but  Dr.  Sherman  said 
both  the  rib  and  the  metal,  glass 
and  plastic  do  not  adhere  very 
firmly. 

The  best  flooring  for  the  eye, 
he  declared,  comes  from  the 
iliac,  the  bone  that  makes  the 
girdle  just  above  the  hips.  This 
,  bone  is  porous,  and  when  placed 
in  an  eye  socket,  grows  to  the 
eye  bones  and  forms  a  new, 
living  floor. 
- 
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ROBS  BLIND  MAN 

The  I«te*fr  vaTfety  of  "mean- 
est thief"  struck  today  but 
chose  the  Federal  Building  for 
his  act  and  a  blind  man  a*  his 
victim.  The  Secret  Service  i* 
on   his    trail. 

In  the  loLby,  where  Martin 
Nadell  has  a  cigar  and  news- 
paper stand,  the  thief  handed 
Nadell  a  worthless  Japanese  oc- 
cupation note  and  got  79  cents 
in  American  change  after  pur- 
chasing a  package  of  cigaret*. 
Secret  Service  officials  labeled 
it  larceny  on  a  government  res- 
ervation. 


Report  Crippled  Blind  Boy 
Cured  at  Lourdes,  France 

PARIS.   —  A     new     "Miracle     of 
Lourdes''     was    announced    to    the 
world    by    the    Lourdes    verification  } 
bureau,   and  attested  by  the  signed 
statements  of  11  doctors. 

It  was  back  in  1938  that  little  four- 
yesr-old  Francis  Pascal  made  the 
pilgrimage  from  Pau  to  the  shrine 
at  Lourdes.  where  St.  Bernadette. 
then  a  sickly  peasant  girl,  saw  the 
first  miracle  in  1858. 

Francis    could    not    walk    because 
he  was  paralyzed  in  both  arms  and  j 
legs. 

He  could  not  see  becnuse  he  was 
Mini 

Thr  verification  bureau  said  that 
he  recovered  completely. 


Blind  Man  (s  Convicted  of 
First  Dogres  Manslaughter 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA.  - 
Orbie  T  Guthrie.  42-ycar-old  blind 
furniture  merchant,  was  convicted 
of  first  degree  manslaughter  in  the 
shooting  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hinds, 
his    former    rnother-in-law. 

Prosecution  officials  said  they 
were  unable  to  find  any  record  of  a 
blind  man  having  been  tried  for 
murder  in  the  state.  The  case  was 
complicated  further  by  the  fact  that 
a  blind  person  —  Guthrie's  for- 
mer wife— was  the  only  witness  to 
the  shooting. 

The  jury  returned  its  verdict 
without  recommendation,  leaving 
to  District  Judge  Lucius  Babcock 
the  severity  of  Guthrie's  sentence, 
which  may  vary  from  a  minimum 
penalty  of  four  years  to  a  maximum 
of  life  in  prison.  ->« 


,   for**,  //. 


Blind  Couple  Weds; 
Attendants  Sightless 

CHICAGO,     Jan.     18     <AP)~" 

Robert  J.  BUey.  ™>  -J  J"? 
Kathleen  E.  Marietta.  3*.  both 
blind,  were  married  today  in  a 
North      Side     Roman     Catholic 

church  with   seven   friends-also 

blind— as  attendants. 
The   couple  met   four   months 

ago  on  the   assembly  line  of  an 

adding  machine  company. 


dSiferfe^ 
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Customer  Foists  Jap  Bill 
For  $1  on  Blind  Newsboy, 
Gets  80  Cents,  Magazine 

Here's  ths  mosi,  contemptible  story  of  the  Christmas  season  j 
—a  story  to  curl  the  lips  of  a  Scrooge,  even  in  his  meanest  mo-> 
ments. 

It's  the  tale  of  a  character  who 

-walked  up  to  a  blind  news  peddler 

it  the  Park  street  subway  entrance 

/esterday,  handed  him  a  worthless 
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fclVES  HIS  BODY 
FOR  RESEARCH 

Ex-Pastor  Wills  It  to  Hub 
Hospital 


In  an  unusual  letter  addressed  to  his 
daughter  before  his  death,  the  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Pinkham,  83,  of  219  Savin 
Hill  ave.,  Dorchester,  retired  Baptist 
and  Unitarian  minister  and  noted  paci- 
fist of  both  World  wars,  who  died 
Sunday,  bequeathed  his  body  to  au- 
thorities at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital  and  Harvard  Medical  School 
for  medical  purposes,  it  was  disclosed 
(last  night.  It  read  in  part:  "Being  a 
social  reformer  of  a  sort,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  in  my  death  I  may  make  a 
contribution  to  progress.  Thus,  hav- 
ing had  two  major  operations  my  body 
may  be  of  special  interest  to  surgeons. 
I  should  like  to  offer  it.  ...  to  a  hos- 
pital or  medical  school  that  they 
might  use  it  to  advantage. 

"Further,  I  read  occasionally  of  the 
transfer  of  the  cornea  of  a  dead  man's 
eye  to  the  blind  eye  of  a  living  man, 
enabling  him  to  see.  If  my  eyes 
could  be  so  devoted  I  should  be 
pleased. 

"I  do  not  want  any  funeral.  Fu- 
neral customs  are  commercialized  su- 
perstitions for  the  most  part." 

According  to  Mr.  Busick,  the  letter 
is  being  interpreted  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pinkham's  last  will  and  testament  and 
in  the  letter,  he  said,  the  retired  min- 
ister made  mention  of  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital,  where  his  body  was 
sent  yesterday. 


with  80  cents  in  change  and  a  20-; 
cent  magazine.  i 

Victi  mof  the  phoney  deal  was* 
,3-year-old  Philip  Baker,  wl*p  hasj 
en  selling  newspapers  aBf^tnaga- ! 
es  at  the  stand  for  30  years— 
t  who  never  met  a  character  like 
is  before  in  thousands  upon  thou- 
nds  of  customers. 
"I    always    trust    people,"   said 
aker  somewhat  ruefully  today. 
TVIost    of    them    are    kind    and 
friendly.    1  didn't  know  they  could 
be   like   this  —  especially   now   at 
Christmas  time." 

But  there's  80  cents  missing 
from  his  thin  pockets  to  prove 
they  can  be,  if  they  can  find  a 
blind  man  to  cheat. 

Baker  said  the  bill  felt  all  right 
— like  a  crumpled,  well-worn  dol- 
lar. He  didn't  discover  the  trick-  j 
ery  until  some  hours  later,  when 
he  turned  in  his  money  to  pay  for 
the  newspapers  he  had  been  sell- 
ing. 

The  blind  peddler  works  hard  for 
his  pennies. 

About  5  o'clock  each  morning, 
stormy  weather  or  not,  he  leaves  his 
home  at  45  Compton  street  in  the 
South  End  to  get  to  his  stand  by 
6  A.M. 

"Sometimes  I  bump  into  build- 
ings on  the  way,"  he  said,  "but 
somehow  I  get  there.  Friends  and 
the  police  help  me.  I  do  not  use 
a  cane." 

Until  earlier  this  year,  his  wife 
•ised  to  guide  him  to  his  stand.  She 
lied  last  summer,  leaving  him  alone 
n  the  world. 

In  the  old  days,  he  used  to  get 
24  a  month  from  the  state  di- 
ision  for  the  blind.  Now  he  gets 
nly  $14  monthly,  plus  what  he 
nakes  selling  papers  to  honest 
|ustomers. 

And  today,  there's  a  deduction 
rom  that  income— a  bit  taken  off, 
o  balance  a  bit  of  pre-Christmas 
hievery. 

"It's    hard    to    believe    a    man 

could   be   like   that,"  Baker  kept 

murmuring  today.  "It's  awful  hard 

to  believe — but  that's  the  way  it 

.  Is."  y~ 
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Blind  Son,  Ma 
In  Battle  Over 
Lottery  Auto 

LAWRENCE,  Jan.  10— Owner- 
ship of  an  auto,  won  in  a  penny 
=ale,  is  the  issue  in  a  suit  being 
»eard  by  Judge  Eugene  A.  Hudson 
n  Essex  County  Superior  Court, 
n  which  a  blind  Andover  man  and 
lis  mother  each  claim  title. 

Contending  before  the  court 
were  Mrs.  Marie  L.  Nealey  of  Cor- 
bett  St.,  Andover,  the  mother,  and 
Mrs.  Jeanette  Nealey,  wife  of 
Robert  P.  Nealey  and  temporary 
conservator  of  his  estate. 

The    elder   Mrs.   Nealey   testi- 
fied she  wrote  her  son's  name  on 
a  ticket  in  the  local  Kiwanis  pen- 
ny sale  for  luck,  and  on  June  7 
the  ticket  proved  to  be  lucky  by 
winning  an  automobile. 
I     Mrs.  Jeanette  Nealey  contend- 
ed the  ticket  was  intended  as  a 
gift  to  her  husband,  and  therefore 
he  is  entitled  to  ownership  of  the 
car.    She  said  a  release  he  signed 
was  not  valid  because  of  his  then 
condition. 

Nealey,  who  is  27  years  old,  took 
the  witness  stand  and  testified  he 
was  a  patient  at  Burke  Memorial 
Hospital  when  the  award  was 
granted,  and  received  congratula- 
tions from  fellow  patients.  "I 
said  at  the  time  I  didn't  feel  it 
was  I  who  won  the  car  but  my 
mother,"  he  testified.  "That  it 
wasn't  meant  for  me."  The  case 
Is  continuing, 
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Fields'  Widow 
Seeks  Million 


CHICAGO  (INS)— A  Wind  Chicago  woman  has  start 
ed  action  to  obtain  the  mil»»-dollar  estate  of  W  C  Fields 
claiming   she  is   the   lawfil  widow  of  the   bulhnns.nr.cI7? 

k 


(Comedian. 


J  who  now  lives  in  Chicago. 

She  charged  that  Fields  in- 
serted her  and  seven  children,  in 
Galesburg,  111.,  in  1910. 

She  claimed  she  was  marrie(^ 
to  Fields  in  1893,  when  she  t#i 
13,  after  answering  his  ad  in  a 
St.  Louis  newspaper  for  a  "soU- 
brette." 

She  said  Fields  was  then  "abo^t 
30,"  which  would  have  made  him 
83,  instead  of  67,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  Hollywood  on  Christ 
mas  Day. 


the  bulbous-nospd 
She  said  Fields  at  that  time 
used  the  names  of  "Billy  Ward" 
and  "Billy  Williams,"  and  that 
she  married  him  under  the  former 
name.  She  said  Fields  urged  her 
to  use  the  name  "Tillie  Johnson," 
and  give  her  age  as  21. 

She  has  retained  as  her  attor- 
neys Samuel  S.  Zagon,  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Victor  Neumark  of 
Chicago. 

Neumark  conceded  that  there 
were  "some  discrepancies"  in  Mrs. 
Williams'  story.  But  he  added: 

"All  the  evidence  thus  far  ac- 
cumulated lends  credence  to  Mrs. 
Williams'  claims,  especially  let- 
ters, photographs,  newspapers^  and 
other  family  possessions 


At  The  State  House 


NINE  CITY  MEN  PROTEST 
SAh'TON  LIQUOR  LICENSE 


lEva  Tanguay  Dies  at 
68,  Blind  and  Lonely 


HOLLYWOOD  (INS) -Eva  Tanguay,  the  famed  "I 
Don't  Care"  girl  of  vaudeville's  gaudiest  days,  died  yester- 
day at  the  age  of  68.  Once  the  idol  of  millions,  the  woman 
whose  salary  leaped  with  public 
favor  from  $8  a  week  to  $3500, 
died     in    her     Hollywood    home, 


lonely  and  poverty-stricken. 

By  her  own  estimate,  more  than 
52,000,000  had  slipped  through 
the  hands  of  the  one  time  Zieg- 
feld  star,  who  died  in  her  sleep 
at  9:25  a.  m.  with  only  her  nurse 
present. 

Seriously  ill  for  11  years,  Miss 
Tanguay  succumbed  to  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Eva  Tanguay  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  an  amateur  theatri- 
cal in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  wearing  a 
dress  her  mother  had  made  from 
a  silk  umbrella. 

In  her  decades  on  the  stage,  her 
name  became  the  brightest  of  all 
in  the  marquee  lights  of  such  fa- 
mous vaudeville  chains  as  the 
Keith  circuit,  the  Orpheum  cir- 
cuit and  the  Western  Pantages 
houses. 

Her  trademark  both  on  and  off 
the  stage  was  the  song  written  by 
Jean  Lennox: 
"I  don't  care,  I  don't  care,  what 

you  think  of  me; 

"My   voice   may   sound    funny 
but  it's  getting  the  monei 
"So  I  don't  care  ...» 
That  she  did  care  was  evident, 
however,    as    in    later   years   she 
became    nearly    blind,    bedridden 
and  virtually  unable   to  use   the 
hands  and  legs  that  had  carried 
her  to  fame. 

Declining   to  admit  visitors  to 
her  home,  she  had  said:     „ 
"The  door  is  locked.    I  prefer 


to  be  remembered  as  I  was." 

It  was  the  blindness  that  final- 
ly forced  her  from  the  stage  she 
loved  so  well.  Even  as  her  vision 
failed,  she  insisted  for  a  time 
on  remaining  in  show  business. 
The  prancing  soubrette  married 
twice,  first  in  1913  to  John  W. 
Ford,  a  dancer  whom  she  di- 
vorced in  1916.  She  married  a 
23-year-old  Hungarian  pianist 
named  variously  as  Alexander 
Brooke  and  Allan  Paredo.  Three 
months  later,  however,  she  sued 
'r-r   annulment. 


Telegram  State  House  Correspondent 

BO.  CON,  Jan.  17. — Nine  rejected  applicants  for  package 
store  licenses  .n  Worcester,  including  a  blind  veteran  of  World 
War  11,-voday  appealed  to  the  State  Alcoholic  Beverages  Con- 
trol Commission  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  local  licensing 
authority. 

Under  the  state  liquor  act, 
package  store  licenses  are  grant- 
ed at  a  ratio  of  one  for  every 
5000  population.  When  the  ap- 
plications were  considered  late 
last  year  by  the  Worcester  Li- 
censing Board,  there  was  only 
one  license  open,  which  was 
granted  to  Howard  O.  Sa'nton  for 
a  store  at  242  Grafton  street. 


Blind  Victim  Heard 

At  I  nl  ij  'i  i  ii  li  of  hearings, 
John  W.~  Feeley,  26,  who  was 
blinded  by  an  explosion  on  an 
Army  infiltration  course,  told  the 
commission  that  he  is  an  employe 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  Worcester,  and  planned  to  op- 
erate the  liquor  store  with  his 
three  brothers,  one  of  whom  was 
also  disabled  in  the  war,  at  169B 
Lincoln  street. 

Michael  J.  O'Hara,  chairman  of 
the  Worcester  board,  said  that 
the  Feeley  application  had  been 
denied  because  there  were  otheV 
applications  for  the  same  loca- 
tion. Robert  I".  Smith,  counsel  for 
the  Feeley's,  introduced  an  op- 
tion to  lease  the  store  made  be- 
tween his  clients  and  the  land- 
lord. An  examination  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Worcester  hearing 
failed  to  disclose  such  an  option, 
but  Henry  C.  Alarie,  a  member 
of  the  licensing  board,  admitted 
that  he  had  seen  a  written  agree- 
ment between  the  two  parties  in 
which  the  store  was  to  be  leased 
to  the  Feeleys. 

Pastor  Opposed  License 

Licensing  of  a  package  store  at 
217  Pleasant  street  by  Raymond 
T.  Clifford  of  Worcester  was  op- 
posed by  the  Rev.  Herman  A. 
Spinney,  pastor  of  the  Pleasant 
Street  Baptist  Church.  He  said  he 
had  nothing  against  Clifford,  but 
pointed  out  that  there  are  now 
three  bars  and  one  package  store 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
store. 

The  pastor  said  that  he  knewj 
the  attitude  of  Pleasant  street! 
residents  on  the  matter,  since  hel 
had  canvassed  the  section  recent-l 
ly  with  a  peition  opposing  the" 
selling  of  liquor  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasant  and  found  the  majority 
against  more  liquor  outlets. 

O'Hara  told  the  commission 
that  his  board  had  given  consid- 
eration to  the  protests  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  All  Saint  Church 
when  they  dismissed  the  Clifford 
application. 


Others  who  appeared  to  appeal 
the  action  of  the  licensing  board 
in  denying  their  applications 
were:  Michael  C.  Andreson,  for  a 
store  at  105-107  Mechanic  street, 
Thomas  A.  Hickey,  261-263  Lin- 
coln street;  Henry  J.  Oletz,  34-36  { 
North  Ashland  street;  and  Paul 
Eli  Soulliere,  54  Franklin  street,  j 

Three  other  appeals,  due  to  be 
heard    by   the    commission,   were  j 
taken     under    advisement    when  j 
none  of  the  appellants  appeared. 
They    were:     Basil     Rego,      248 
Franklin  street,  William  Carig,  27 
Acton  street;  arid  Joseph  E.  Lam-  j 
bert.  127  Piedmont  street. 

All  the  appeals,  as  well  as  the  I 
Santon  petition  for  approval,  i 
were  taken  under  advisement  byl 
the  com.n^L^ilpiLM,,a,^^M 


Ren  Rules  That  thejlind 
Wish  Friends  Would  Learn 


.    ,TTP-,    — ,  terine:  a  car  or  train,  going  up- 
NEW   YORK.   Jan.    20    (UP)  termg  a^  ^^  ^  ^  flow      h 

America's  sightless  thousands  have    needg    only    to    haye    his    hand 

had  enough  of  this  kidding.  They're 

blind— let's  admit  It. 


SK*  «Kr  £  tar* 

ClSs  point  is L«S-'«53S'I 


stairs,  or  »«»«'  *"  -"»  -  V'  j 
needs  only  to  have  his  hand 
placed  on  some  leading  object.  He 
can  do  the  rest. 

5— Offer  your  arm  when  warn- 
ing with  a  blind  person.  Dont 
push  him. 

6— Speak,    if    only    '<■ 


w£iV        ;vT*  ic  stressed  bv  »rbert        6— Speak,    if    only    a   wuru,    »» 


,  blind  person.  If  you  are  a 
stranger,  say  who  you  are.  ien 
him  by  a  word  when  leaving. 

7— Address  a  blind  person  di- 
rectly, not  through  w«eo°e  *gf,; 

8-lDon't    exclaim    "wonderful 
or  "marvelous"  because   a  I 
man  does  the  usual  things. 


p^phTerTeleaTed"- toda/    called 
';What  do  you  know  about  blind 

nYSahraes,  himself,  knows  quite  a 

l0tWe'v0e  ahheard  of  seeing  eye  dogs, 
but  did  you  know  that  only  five  out 
of  100  blind  persons  can  learn  to 
,ufse  sSch  animals?  The  others  are 
too  weak,  or  too  nervous,  and  never 

geTherehar1eS  at  least  230,000  blind, 

neoDle  in  the  United  States,  and  75    wmd_never  patronizing. 
ner  cent  of  these  cases  could  haye        Remember  these  rules  and  your 
blen    prevented.      Cataracts    take    blind  friends  will  feel  a  lotbetter. 
,  ^heaviest  toll,  bringing  darkness 
to  25  per  cent,  of  those  who  are' 
(blind       Another   15  per  cent  lose 
|  their  sight  through  industrial  acci- 

ftahraes  talked  to  the  Wind  and 
they  gave  him  10  rules  that  they 
wished  people  with  sight  would  fol- 


glSon't    talk    of     an     "extra 
sense"  of  "providential  compensa- 

10— Always  be  natural  with  the 


Plastic  Artificial  Eyes 
Now  Meet  All  Demands 

SOUTHBRIDGE,     Mass.     (UP)— 

For  the  first  time,  enough  plastic 
artificial  eyes  are  being  made  to 
replace  human  eyes  lost  through 
accident  and  disease,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday.  New  manu- 
facturing techniques  have  in- 
creased production  sufficiently 
to  meet  demand,  according  to 
Fritz  Jardon,  manager  of  Ameri- 
can Optical  Co.'s  artificial  eye 
division. 

Plastic  eye  production  by  hand 
was  begun  a  year  ago,  but  now 
special  machinery  and  dies  have 
been  developed  to  mold  the  basic 
shape  of  the  eye  and  bind  to- 
gether the  component  elements, 
with  28  different  colored  eyes 
now  made  in  18  sizes  and  shapes 
that  can  be  dropped  without 
breaking. 


7<K*ms 
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1— Never  talk  to  a  blind  man  as 
though  he  were  deaf.  Treat  him 
as  a  normal  individual. 

£_Never  express  sympathy  tor 
a  blind  man  in  his  hearing. 

3— Don't  revise  your  conversa- 
tion so  as  to  use  "hear"  instead 
of  "see."     Use  the  word  'blind 
without  hesitation. 

4— When  a  blind  person  is  en- 


. 
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Girl  Offers  to  Sell 
Eyo'  o  Help  Folks 


Mass.,  Jan.  29  (P?)— 
Twenty  *-&4  ht-y  ear-old       Doris 
Packard    offered   today    to   sell 
one   of  her   blue-grey    eyes  for 
$3,000. 

Doris  says  she  could  do  two 
things  with  the  money: 

1— Obtain  care  for  her  step- 
father and  mother,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  O.  Foote,  who  are 
in  ill  health. 

2 pay  for  a  commercial  art 

course   for   herself,    to   develop 
an  ability  to  draw. 

Doris,  who  has  an  eighth 
grade  grammar  school  educa- 
tion, told  reporters  her  lack 
of  a  better  education  had  kept 
her  from  getting  a  good  job. 

She  lives  with  her  step- 
father and  mother  and  helps 
out  by  doing  odd  jobs  and 
household  work  for  neighbors. 
Frank  Packard,  her  father, 
died  in  1935.  Her  mother  re- 
married four  years  ago. 


eiindjwimmer  Is  Saved 

In  Dramatic  Rescue 

WEST  DENNIS,  MASS.  —  A  blind 
swimmer,  who  had  been  swept  by 
the  tide  a  mile  out  lo  sea,  was 
saved  from  drowrling  in  a  dramatic 
rescue  here. 

The  blind  man,  Helmar  W. 
Schultz,  33.  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
said  he  had  been  swimming  with 
a  companion  until  they  became  sep- 
arated. Feeling  thp  pull  of  the  tide, 
Schultz  turned  in  several  directions 
to  find  shore. 

His  companion  had  notified  people 
ashore  and  Ted  Frothingham,  oper- 
ator of  a  boat  yard,  placed  a  row- 
boat  on  a  trailer  and  raced  two 
miles  to  a  shore  point  nearest 
Schultz. 

Too  exhausted  to  climb  into  the 
boat.  Schultz  grasped  its  stern  and 
was  towed  to  shore. 


XUt^Z 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  SIGHT— Gui'llermq  Gonzo/ez  De  Victoria,  14, 
blinded  by  a  blow  on  the  head  two  years  ago,  lands  at  LaGuardia 
fieWT^ew  York,  completing  a  2250-mile  flight  from  his  native 
Colombia  for  medical  treatment.  The  boy  is  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Anna  De  Victoria.  international  New.  Photo 


Feeding  Time  On  The  Way  To  tfeno 


Mrs.  Helen  Barshav,  30-yeai -old  b]  her  from  Farmington,  Conn., 

takes  advantage  of  a  stop   at    the  airport  to  feed  her  four- 

week-old  son,  Danny,  as  her  seeing-eye  dog,  Nora,   watches.     Mrs. 
Barshay  was  flying  to  Reno.  Nevada,  to  seek  a  divorce  from  her  hus-, 
'    band    a  New  York  newspaperman.  (W  Wirephoto) 
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MAY  REVIVE 

LIFE  AFTER 

EXECUTION 


Scientist  Agrees  to 

Try  Experiment  on 

Felon's  Body 


BERKELEY,  Calif.,  March  13 
(AP) — A  condemned  convict  today 
offered  his  body  to  science  for  a 
bizarre  experiment  to  restore  life 
after  his  execution.  A  scientist  ac- 
cepted. 

The  offer  was  made  by  Thomas  H. 
McMonigle,  37,  convicted  girl  slay- 
er now  in  San  Quentin  prison  await- 
ing execution  in  California's  gas 
chamber. 


with    animals,    said    McMonigle    made! 
the     proposal     after     reading     in     the^ 
Oakland    Tribune    of    plans    to    bring 
dead   dogs   back   to   life. 

Dr.  Cornish  said  he  would  make  the 
experiment  if  official  permission  is 
granted  for  use  of  the  body. 

No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the 
execution  of  McMonigle,  convicted  of 
kidnapping  and  slaying  15-year-old 
Thora  Chamberlain  of   San  Jose. 

Would  Stay  in  Prison 

Dr.  Cornish  said  McMonigle  hopes 
to  be  brought  back  from  death.  He  is 
aware,  the  scientist  said,  that  in  the 
event  the  experiment  is  successful  he 
probably  still  would  have  to  remain 
in    prison. 

If  the  experiment  fails,  McMonigle 
asked  Cornish  to  give  his  eyes  to 
blind  Patsy  Ruth  Fergus  of  Los  An- 
^W8""who  has  been  prevented  from 
attending  school  because  board  of 
education  regulations  prohibit  her 
"seeing-eye"  dog  from  accompanying 
her. 

"McMonigle  wants  me  to  try  to 
bring  him  back  to  life  after  his  ex- 
ecution in  the  interest  of  science," 
Dr.  Cornish  told  a  reporter. 

"He  made  the  offer,  he  said,  in  the 
interests  of  thousands  who  die  per- 
manently from  drowning,  shock  or 
asphyxiation." 
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Pocket-Size  Typewriters  ' 
To  Aid  Braille  Readers 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


AWAITS  PERMISSION 

Dr.  Robert  Cornish,  42,  Berkeley 
scientist  who  has  performed  notable 
work     in     revivification     experiments 


Chicago 
While  most  of  the  nation  waits 
for  new  radios,  refrigerators,  and 
automobiles  to  come  off  the 
assembly  line,  72,000  sightless 
Americans,  including  hundreds  of 
World  War  II  veterans,  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  something  far  more 
significant— a  new  pocket-size 
Braille  typewriter. 

The  typewriter  was  developed 
by   Dr.  Alfred  E.  Banks  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  after  12  years,  of  ex- 
;  perimentation  and  study. 

For  many  years,  blind  persons 
i  who  know  Braille  have  written  it 
:  with  the  help  of  a  metal  slate.  The 
!  slate        confined        perforations 
:  which  corresponded  to  the  posi- 
tions of  all  dots  in  the  letters  of 
the    Braille    alphabet.    To    write 
with  the  slate,  the  blind  person 
was  obliged  to  use  the  holes  in  it 
as    a    guide,    punching    each    dot 
necesasry  to  construct  the  Braille 
letters  with  a  piece  of  metal.  This 
process  of  writing  was  slow  and 
laborious. 

Blind  persons  fortunate  enough 
fo  be  able  to  buy  or  have  access 
to  Braille  typewriters — both  regu- 
lar and  shorthand — found  typing 
somewhat  easier.  However,  they 
were  handicapped  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  machines,  which 
were  not  simple  to  operate. 
Boon  to  the  Blind 
The  new  machine  perfected  by 
Dr.  Banks  promises  to  be  a  boon 
to  the  blind.  It  will  enable  them 
to  write  Braille  rapidly  and  with- 
out the  awkward  and  frequently 
painful  manipulations,  necessary 
to  use  the  slate  guide.  Further- 
more, its  operational  simplicity  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the 
cumbersomeness  of  the  old-style 
Braille  typewriters. 

Dr.  Banks'  typewriter  weighs 
only  18  ounces.  It  has  a  right  and 
left  bank  of  three  keys  each,  sepa- 
rated by  a  space  bar.  The  maga- 
zine of  the  machine  holds  a  nar- 
row tape  upon  which  the  Braille 
characters  are  embossed  by  the 
operator. 

Aside  from  the  first  thousand 
typewriters,  which  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  veterans,  the  bulk  of 
the  new  machines  will  be  dis- 
pensed through  the  Lions  Interna- 
tional following  a  special 
arrangement  made  between  in- 
ventor Banks  and  a  nationally 
known  business  machine  company 
which  is  to  manufacture  the  new 
writers. 

In  order  to  keep  the  price  of 
new  typewriter  down  and  within 
range  of  all  the  blind,  Dr.  Banks 
has  stipulated  conditions  govern- 
ing its  sale.  Patent  rights  were 
not  involved  in  the  transfer  of 
control  of  the  pocketwriter  to  the 
Lions  Club. 

Greater  Speed  Needed 
Dr.  Banks'  desire  to  improve  the 
Braille  writers  began  when  he  be- 
came interested  in  problems  faced 
by  the  blind.  His  impatience  with 
the  Braille  slate  writer  reached  a 
peak  while  he  was  enrolled  in  a 
correspondence  course  in  short- 
hand offered  by  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind  of  Winnetka,  111. 

Unable  to  make  any  speed  on 
^the     slate     writer,     Dr.     Banks 


changed  to  a  shorthand  machine 
then  in  use.  This  also  failed  to 
satisfy  him.  Shortly  after,  he  be- 
gan work  on  a  model  of  his  own, 
incorporating  many  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  shortehand  type- 
writer. 

Dr.  Banks'  early  improvements 
consisted  primarily  of  simplifying 
the  Braille  writing  equipment 
then  available.  He  decreased  the 
size  of  the  roll  for  tape  and  stream- 
lined the  operational  mechanism. 
These  innovations  he  incorpo- 
rated in  experimental  model  type- 
writers, one  of  which  he  sent  to 
Franklin  Dean  blind  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Hadley  School,  for 
his  suggestions. 

Mr.  Dean's  recommendations  for, 
a  more  clearly  denned  dot  which 
would  insure  speedier  readability 
were  accepted  by  Dr.  Banks,  who 
solved  this  problem  by  utilizing  a 
heavier  tape.  He  then  sent  another 
model,  with  a  few  more  changes, 
for  Mr.  Dean  to  try  again. 

Third  Model  Perfected 
After  using  the  second  model 
constructed  by.  Dr.  Banks  and  of- 
fering several  additional  sugges- 
tions, Mr.  Dean  returned  the  sec- 
ond model  typewriter.  He  re- 
ceived the  third  model  some 
months  later,  complete  with  all 
refinements.  This  model  proved 
to  be  the  best  and  was  the  one 
that  has  been  patented  by  Dr. 
Banks. 

With  Dr.  Banks'  typewriter, 
operators  will  be  able  to  type  as 
fast  as  140  words  a  minute.  Two 
types  of  Braille — "longhand"  and 
"shorthand" — may  be  written  on 
his  machine.  In  addition,  music 
can  also  be  written  by  the  use  of 
Braille  symbols  in  a  standard 
code. 

Because  of  Mr.  Dean's  pro- 
ficiency with  the  Braille  type- 
writer, Dr.  Banks  invited  him  to 
introduce  his  new  pocket-edition 
typewriter  at  a  convention  of  the 
business  machine  company  which 
is  to  manufacture  the  machine. 

Before  hundreds  of  executives 
of  the  large  organization,  Mr. 
Dean  demonstrated  the  new  model 
Braille  typewriter.  To  show  its 
possibilities,  two  girls,  both  blind, 
used  Dr.  Banks'  machine  for  the 
first  time  and  typed  at  the  fastcit 
rate  they*  had  ever  recorded. 

"Their  genuine  surprise  at  doing 
so  well  delighted  the  audience," 
Mr.  Dean  explained.  "It  impressed 
them  much  more  than  my  own 
demonstration." 

Credit  for  ascertaining  that 
blind  veterans  would  get  priority 
on  the  new  pocket  typewriters 
goes  to  Mr.  Dean,  who  sold  the 
president  of  the  machine  com- 
pany on  the  idea  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dean  has  a  vital  interest 
in  blind  veterans  and  serves  as 
consultant  for  the  blind  for  the 
Illinois  Regional  Office  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Soon,   thanks  to  the  ingenuity 
and  determination  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Banks,    encouraged    and   assisted , 
by  such  friends  as  Franklin  Dean,  | 
blind  persons  throughout  the  na- 
tion  may  soon  own  and  operated 
their  own  picket-size  Braille  type-l 
writers.  — 
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(Blindness  No  Handicap 
l  o  Umon  President 

ERIE,  Pa.,  March  20  (UP)— 
Husky,  red-haired  Charles  Ken- 
nedy, 35,  has  forged  a  new  life 
for  himself  by  using  insight  in- 
stead of  eyesight. 

The  foremer  fireman  was 
blinded  in  an  auto  accident  in 
1937.  He  started  studying  Braille 
and  soon  was  a  proofreader,  pre- 
paring a  Braille  l'^^ry. 

During  the  war,  Kennedy 
worked  tor  the  Peiui  Jl 
pany,  assembling  electrical  con- 
nectors. The*  firm  described  him 
as  a  "capable,  efficient  worker," 
and  gave  him  a  permanent  job. 

Last  Spring,  big  "Red"  was 
elected  president  of  Local  603, 
CIO  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  Union.  Since 
then  he  has  been  traveling  to 
union  conventions,  keeping  his 
own  home,  and  cooking  his  own 
meals. 
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Nature's   Way 

Woodstock,  111. 
On   an   occasion   a   number    of 
years  ago  I  was  a  silent  witness 
to  the  following  incident: 

The  scene  was  in  Kiabab  Na- 
tional Forest  located  on  the  north 
rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
fcona.  This  was  a  region  of  vir- 
gin /timber  and  was  known  as 
the  "President' ,  Forest."  It  had 
not  been  hunted  over  very  much, 
and  at  the  time  I  was  invited  on 
a  mercy  roundup. 

There  were  63,000  deer  esti- 
mated by  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment of  Arizona  as  being  the  deer 
population  at  this  time,  many  of 
which  were  doomed  to  starvation 
by  lack  of  forage  and  many  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  onslaught  of 
predatory  animals. 

The  deer  were  of  the  white  tail 
variety  and  because  they  had  not 
heard  a  gunshot  for  over  15  years 
they  were  tamer  than  most  ranfcj 
cattle.  However,  one  doe,  which 
proved  to  be  blind,  was  startled 
by  our  presence;  sensing  us  by 
instinct  rather  than  by  sight. 

We  were  standing  comparative- 
ly near  the  rim  of  the  Canyon, 
which  dropped  off  abruptly  into 
that  sheer  abyss. 

As  the  doe  bounded  blindly 
down  the  dim  trail  made  by  the 
animals,  we,  the  onlookers,  held 
our  breath,  fearing  to  see  her 
plunge  over  the  edge.  But  just  a 
little  space  before  she  reached 
the  edge  an  agile  young  buck 
sprang  gracefully  into  her  path, 
thereby  breaking  her  pace. 

The  doe  halted  in  her  tracks 
and  the  buck  gently  nudged  her 
to  quietness.  Then,  bending  his 
head  to  the  ground,  he  picked  up 
with  his  mouth  a  short  piece  of 
broken  tree  limb  and  put  the 
other  end  into  the  doe's  mouth 
and  thereby  led  her  away  from 
danger.  V.  q.  T. 


TOTALLY  BJJM^ioria  Garrity,  14,  plays  the  piano  for  her  friend  Patri- 
cia Phelan  at  Gloria's  home  in  Queens,  N.  Y.,  as  she  awaits  judge's 
decision  on  the  thief's  offer  of  an  eye.  Joseph  Ross,  26,  confessed  auto 
thief,  has  asked  permission  to  give  one  of  his  eyes  to  the  talented  girl, 
.he  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  court,  where  Ross  is  up  for  sentencing,  is  determin- 
ing the  legality  of  the  prisoner's  contemplated  action.  (International) 
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BABY  PLAYS 
PIANO,  SAY  FRIENDS 

~   Indiana  Boy,  21   Months  Old,| 
V    Learned  by  Imitating  Father 


on  Keys,  Latter  Relates 


FREELANDVILLE,  Ind.,  April 
5  (U.E)— A  21-month-old  boy,  blind 
since  birth,  sat  at  a  piano  in  his 
home  and  played  tunes  for  several 
hours,  according  to  testimony  of 
his  family  and  neighbors.  They 
said  he  had  been  playing  since  he 
was  17  months  old. 

The  family  reported  they  had 
not  publicized  the  baby's  ability 
other  than  to  mention  it  to  neigh- 
bors, because  they  didn't  expect 
anyone  would  believe  them. 

The  baby  is  Gary  Trent,  son  of 
Robert  Trent,  a  utility  plant  boiler 
operator.  The  father  said  his  son 
used  to  be  quite  restless  and  cry 
a  lot  because  he  was  unable  to  en- 
joy the  playthings  that  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  sense  of  sight  in  nor- 
mal babies.  But  Gary  has  been 
quite  happy  since  he  discovered 
the  piano,  Trent  said. 

"He  sits  by  himself  on  a  bench 
without  a  back  on  it  and  plays 
with  both  hands  such  tunes  as  'Myi 
Darling  Nellie  Gray,'  'Bell  Bottom! 
Trousers'  and  'Wabash  Cannon 
Ball,'  "  Trent  said. 

Mrs.  Audrey  Kixmiller,  Free- 
landville  telephone  operator,  visit- 
ed the  Trent  home  with  her  hus- 
band and  said  the  baby  really  could 
play. 

"He  was  a  little  tired,"  she  said, 
"but  he  played  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent tunes,  songs  we  all  know." 

"Sometimes  he  sings  along  with 
the  music,"  she  added. 

Mrs.  Kixmiller  said  she  had 
taken  a  few  piano  lessons,  "but  he 
can  play  better  than  I  can." 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  it," 
she  said. 

The  baby's  father,  who  once 
played  stringed  instruments  in  a 
small  orchestra,  said  he  plays 
times  on  the  piano,  then  lifts  the 
baby  to  the  bench.  The  baby  then 
imitates  him,  he  said,  and  plays  as 
much  as  four  hours  a  day. 

"If  I  make  a  mistake,  so  does 
the  baby,"  he  said.  "He  plays 
the  melody  with  one  hand  and  har 
monizes  notes  in  the  bass  with  the 
other.  His  bass  improves  every 
day." 

The  father  said  few  persons 
other  than  relatives  and  close 
friends  had  heard  the  baby  play. 
One  was  the  child's  uncle,  Basil 
McGhee  of  Sullivan,  Ind.,  who  said 
the  baby  "plays  so  you  can  recog- 
nize the  tune  all  right." 

A  neighbor,  Mrs.  Arlie  King, 
said  she  "marveled  at  the  way  the 
baby  used  its  little  hands."  She 
said  the  baby  didn't  "pound  on  the 
keys  like  most  children,"  but 
picked  out  the  notes  with  his 
fingers. 

Gary  was  born  June  14,  1945. 
The  Trents  have  two  other  chil- 
dren, Kenneth,  10,  and  Connie,  7. 
The  other  children  and  the  mother, 
Mrs.  Florence  Trent,  do  not  play. 

Trent  said  he  discovered  the 
baby's  ability  one  day  in  December 
when  Gary  became  restless. 

"We  set  him  up  on  the  bench  to 
pacify  him,"  Trent  said,  "and  he 
surprised  us.  He  had  good  rhythm 
and  time  and  picked  out  the  tunes 
as  I  played  them  for  him. 

"Now  if  anybody  sings,  he  wants 
to  start  playing  right  away." 


ANOTHER  ALEC  7EMPLET0N!— Gary  Trent,  21- 
months-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Trent  of  Freeland- 
ville,  Ind.,  who  already  can  play  several  tunes  on  the 
piano.  m^M  since  birth,  the  child  began  imitating  his 
father  on  the  instrument  four  months  ago. 

ii  .    .  — Associated  Piess  Wirephoto 
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BUS  FOR  THE  BUND 

Bus    transportation    for    blind 
children  attending  the  New  York 
city  spools  began  yesterday  at 
P.  S.  3,  the  Bronx,  on  an  exper- 
imental basis.    The  school  accom- 
i  modates  twelve  blind  pupils. 
'     If  the  plan  is  found  to  work! 
well  it  will  be  extended  to  other  i 
sections  of  the  city,  school  offi- 
cials said,  reporting  that  eighty- 
seven   blind  children  are  on  the 
jregisters    of   eight   different 
■  schools.  They  are  now  transported! 
from  home  in  the   company  of: 
their  parents  or  student  guides. 
Auditor    Charles    Gilman    and 
Superintendent  of  School  Supplies 
Louis  J.  Cook  have  estimated  that 
it  will  cost  about  $92,000  a  year  to 
transport  all  the  blind  children 
by  bus. 


L  A  R  M  A  N  S.  SHERWOOD 
(above),  blind,  humanist.phil- 
osophet,  who  will  speak  at  7:30 
this  evening  before  the  Men's 
Club  of  the  Middlebury  churches. 
Speaking  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  Sherwood's  topic  will  be 
"Traveling  Is  Fun." 
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3Iajor  Cause  of  Blindness 

The  single  most  important  cause 
of  bJnUjfjjjfli*  is  cataract.  It  account- 
ed for  almost  25  per  cent  of  the 
cases  in  a  sampling  of  20,000  blind 
adults.  Congenital  cataract  account- 
ed for  15  per  cent  of  the  cases 
among  a  large  group  of  blind  chil- 
dren. A  cataract  is  an  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens — all  or  part.  The 
lens  is  behind  the  pupil.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  eye  that  focuses  rays  of 
light  on  the  retina.  When  the  cat- 
aract is  fully  developed,  light  will 
not  pass  through  the  lens  but  Is 
reflected  back.  This  makes  the 
pupil  of  the  eye— -ordinarily  black 
— 'ook  white.  The  onset  of  a 
cataract  seems  to  be  closely  tied 
up  with  a  person's  general  condition. 
Teeth,  sinuses,  blood,  glands— trou- 
ble in  these  or  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  body  may  be  behind  the 
trouble  in  the  eyes.  Or  the  trouble 
may  be  centered  in  the  eye  itself 
tie  result  of  eyestrain  or  an  ac- 
cident. 
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yJUJJld  Couple  Adopt  Boy,  5^ 
In  First  Ohio  Case  Of  Its  Kind 


CANTON,  O.  (AP)  —  A  blind 
couple  has  been  given  legal  custody 
of  a  5-year-old  boy  here  in  what 
is  believed  the  first  case  of  its  kind 
in  Ohio. 

The  youth,  a  smiling,  normal 
youngster  named  Corky,  was  left 
with  his  now  legal  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  J.  Corbett,  by  his 
mother  when  he  was  10  weeks  old. 

Three  years  ago  the  couple  and 
Corky  moved  here  from  Youngs- 
town  and  Corbett  became  one  of 
the  sightless  employes  of  a  manu- 
facturing company  (Timken  Roller 


Bearing).  Legal  custody  of  the 
child  then  was  held  by  the  Catholic 
Service  Society. 

Mrs.  Corbett's  vision  is  so  slight 
she  is  considered  legally  blind.  Her 
husband  has  no  sight  whatsoever. 


... 


HAPPY   PARENTS— Probate  Judge  Reuben  Wise    (left)    with   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Corbett  and  their  legal  son  Corky. 


West  Chester   Pa/,  May  8  <m— ,  card  firms,  Miss  Jarvis  lambast- 
Letters  from  all  over  the  nation  I  ed     the    commercialization    with 

aE?i.»  nngl«ng    Sreetings    t0    the   the   same    energy   she    displayed 
childless     founder     of     Mother's   in  founding  the  "day." 

«/.♦  Qo            ,-a   a          „    ,       .  Threatened  Suit 

But  83-year-old  Anna  M.  Jarvis  In  1923  she  threatened  to  sue 

will  get  little  joy  from  the  recog-  New    York's    late    Governor    Al 

nition  this  year.  Blind,  and  deaf,  Smith    over    plans    for    a    huge 


she  is  a   bedridden   patient  at  a 
pnivate  sanitarium. 

A  nurse  at  the  quiet  Marshall 
street  sanitarium  on  this  towns 
outskirts  said  Miss  Jarvis  "talk- 
ed enthusiastically"  about  the 
day  she  founded  40  years  ago  in 
honor  of  her  mother. 

Her  long  illness  has  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  receive 
guests  or  take  note  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  sent  her,  the 
nurse  said. 

Presidential  Greeting 

One  of  the  letters  from  the 
White  House  brought  presiden- 
tial greetings  to  the  small,  thin 
woman  who  celebrated  her  birth- 
day May  1. 

Miss  Jarvis'  sentimental  holi- 
day grew  out  of  a  gathering  of 
friends  she  invited  to  her  home 
in  May  1907  on  the  second  anni- 
versay  of  her  mother's  death. 

The  idea  grew,  swept  the  coun- 
try and  finally  the  world  after  a 
presidential  order  in  1914  set  a 
national  Mother's  Day. 

But  Miss  Jarvis  never  approv- 
ed the  commercial  turn  her  me- 
morial to  all  mothers  took. 

When  the  day  turned  into  a 
money-maker  for  florists,  candy 
stores,     jewelers     and     greeting 


Mother's  Day  meeting. 

Finally,  bitter  over  her  losing 
fight  to  stem  commercialization, 
Miss  Jarvis  retired  to  semi-seclu- 
sion and  opened  her  door  only 
to  closest  friends. 

In  November,  1943,  after  the 
death  of  her  only  sister,  blind 
Elsinore,  Miss  Jarvis  came  to  the 
Marshall   sanitarium. 

Howard  S.  J.  Sickel,  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  and  custodian  of 
Miss  Jarvis'  property,  said  the 
Mother's  Day  founder  has  no  rel- 
atives "except  two  distant 
cousins." 

"But  her  friends — and  the  world 
—have  not  forgotten  her,"  Sickel 
said. 
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Human  EV«s  Withstand 


Years  of  Neglect,  Abuse 


! 


Humaft    eyes    are    able    t  agg 
years  of  abuse  and  neglect  without 
Kins  blind,  according  to  the  Be   er 
Vision  Institute.  Out  of  a  population 
of    nearly    MO.000.000    men     women 
and   children   in   the   United  States 
eliable  estimates  place  the  number, 
of  blind  persons  at  less  than  200  000 
persons.    Of    these    more    thai     half 
ire    over    65    years    of    age     whose 
lack  of  vision  may  be  traced  largely 
to  general  ills  of  the  body 

There  a.e  millions  of  persons  who 
neglect    their    vision    by   .^.lmg     ° 
obtain    necessary    profession*     oph- 
thalmic advice  and  service,  the  in- 
stitute   said.    Through    such    neglect 
they    impose    upon   themselves   low 
standards  of  seeing  which  prpbab y 
lead  to  many  accidents  op  the  high- 
ways,   in    the    factory    and    in    the 
home. 

Following     the     adoption     of     the 
National  Social  Security  Act,  which 
provides    assistance     to    bhnd    per- 
sons,    considerable     attelW Jim 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  blind- 
ness   Administrators  of  the  federal 
SaT  classify    as    blind    all    persons 
with     visual     acuity     of     less     than 
20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correct 
ing   lenses,   or   persons  witna   rhla 
of    vision    of    less    than    20    degree^. 
Persons   with    vision   so   hmrted   h* 
either  of  these  conditions  have  few 
occupations   open   to   them    and   are 
blind    from    the    economic    point   oi 
view.  , 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated 
are  under  20  years  of  age.  Congeni- 
tal blindness,  arising  chiefly  from 
social  disease,  is  declining  in  the 
United  States  through  preventive 
measures. 


BUadBfiMNr^1^  Come 

From  Worry 

Boston,  May  <U  («NS)-Conv- 
nlcte  blindness  may  result  from 
emotional   strain   or  worry. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Moss,  Psych.at- 
rist  at  Massachusetts  Memorial 
Hospital,  uns«l  today  immediate 
treatment  if  a  person  is  worried 
"and  shows  positively  bother- 
some symptoms." 

He  told  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  meeting::  "Wor- 
ry blindness  primarily  is  a  ner- 
vous disorder  and  women  and  all 
highly  sensitive  persons  arc 
potential  victims." 

Rest  above  all  is  the  best  cure 
for  tuberculosis,  according  to 
Dr.  William  Dock,  of  Brooklyn, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Long  Is- 
land College  of  Medicine,  who 
said:  "Fresh  air  you  get  from 
a  porch  in  a  city  hospital  or 
from  a  well-ventilated  room,  will 
do  just  as  Well  as  the  country 
air." 


Blind  Man  Retains  Faith 


o""*" "Tf^LEO  TURNER 

NEW  YORK,  May  21  (UP)-«- 
Frank  Sewell,  42,  who  came  to 
New  York  to  get  another  man's 
eye  for'  himself  and  his  dog,  was 
ready  to  go  home  today  without 

'  Sewell,  the  good  natured  blind 

operator  of  the  refreshment  stand 

in  the  Anniston,  Ala.,  courthouse, 

sat    in    a    hotel    room    with    his 

daughter,  waiting  for  the  doctor's 

final  decision  Saturday. 

"Is  the  sun  shining?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  20-year-old  Maxine. 

"Good,"    said    Sewell,    "I    like 

the  sunshine." 

Sewell  will  have  another  radia- 
tion treatment  on  his  left  eye  Sat- 
urday. Then  doctors  will  deqide 
whether  the  cornea  can  be  re- 
moved and,  one  taken  from  a  dead 
man  be  put  in  its  place  to  restore 
his  sight.  Sewell  was  blinded  in 
an  automobile  accident  12  years 
ago.  Cataracts  are  blotting  out 
the  sight  oft  he  German  shepherd, 
Jackie,  whichc  guided  him  through 
the  streets  for  eight  years.  Sewell 
hoped  to  become  the  eyes  for  the 
blind  dog. 

"I  still  have  faith  that  every- 
thing will  turn  out  all  right," 
Sewell  said  cheerfully.  "But  I 
know  the  chances  are  not  certain. 
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"I've    decided    to    get    another 
seeing  eye  dog.    You  know,  just  in 

"  "Doctors  at  Bellevue  hospital 
have  made  a  series  of  tests  and 
preliminary  treatments  on  Sew- 
ell's  eye.  If  the  hardened  blood 
vessels  respond  satisfactorily  to 
Saturday's  treatment,  they'll  op- 
erate. But  Sewell  will  go  back 
to  Anniston  for  a  week. 

"I'll  be  back,"  he  said  confi- 
dently. "On  May  31  I'm  coming 
back  to  MorriStown,  N.  J.,  to  get 
a  new  dog.  It  takes  time,  the 
doctors  say,  to  se  if  their  treat- 
ments are  working.  And  it  takes 
time  to  get  a  new  dog.  I  stayed 
six  weeks  last  time,  learning  to 
get  lang  with  Jackie.  But  it 
ought  t'o  be  easier  this  time.  I've 
learned  a  lot  about  a  seeing 
dog  in  the  past  eight  years." 

The  old  dog  Jackie  will  be 
cared  for  by  Sewell's  family  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  get  bacic  home 
and  be  with  him,"  Sewell  said. 
"You  miss  a  dog  you've  been  with 
for  eight  years." 

"Dad's  always  been  kind  like 
that,"  said  Maxine. 

"Are  you  smiling?"  asked 
Sewell. 

"Yes,"  said  Maxine. 


Use  of  Braille  Matter 

in  German  Mail  Approved 

BERLIN  (A5)  — The  allied  occupa-j 
tion  powers  have  granted  authority 
for  the  inclusion  of  Braille  matter 
in  the  international  postal  service 
for  Germany  with  all  countries  ex- 
cept Spain  and  Japan,  the  communi- 
cations branch  of  American  mifitar? 
government  announces.  The  service 
legan  with  postal  rates  at  three 
times  the  preoccupation  rates,  lhe 
weight  limit  for  correspondence  in 
BraiHe  is  500  grams  and  for  other 
matter  in  Braille  five  kilograms.  ^ 
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Blind  Lou  Palmer 
lifTisii  to  Boston 

"Blind"    Lou    Palmer,    known 
.from  coast  tc  coast  for  his  home-, 
spun    philosophy,   has   arrived I  m 
town   as  a  sell-appointed I  super- 
visor of  playgrounds  in  his  con-, 
slant  drive  to  rid  the  country  of^ 
juvenile  delinquency. 
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ous  acts.  I  note.  J  f 

were  awarded    Pasteur  tinguUsh- 

outstandmg  heroism  J"**        f     duty. 
ed  public     service  in  line  °-        d  & 
John  F.     O'Neil    of  B .     Pj        ^ 
1  Sons,  Boston,  heard  cr ie  jgggc 

woman  Whose  clothing  >»  papers  in  i 
Ted  while  she  was  puttmg I ^ 
the  kitchen    stove      He       vainly  to 
brother,  also  hlina.  wy    60,Neil  Suc- ! 
extinguish    ^pe,tiSmeoUt    the    blaze 
ceeded    in    gating    °dufrom  the  po- 
I  anO.  then  called ^f  or  cua  i        pother 
lice  and  ^e  departments 

gS&     to-^en11  the  family 
IS  on  the  top  floor. 


/      Accidents'  and  Eyesight 

One  authority  estimates  that  in 
dustrial  accidents  alone  are  respon- 
sible £r?l6  per  cent  of  the  blindness 
in  AuY  country.  Besides  these, 
Serf  are  me  accidents  that  happen 
in  the  home,  on  the  road,  and  ^n 
sidewalk  and  playground  Of  ™ 
young  people  in  spools  and  classes  | 

for_the.bl3nd    7,,ger  ";"'  «|*  'd  by 
because  their  eyes  were  injured l  oy 
balls,  stones,  sticks,  scissors  knives 
whips,  pea  shooters,  firecrackers, 
BB  guns. 


knives,  I 
sers,  or/ 
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ll\m  WOMAN  SELECTS  W  IE  m  LEADER  CONTEST 


Mrs.  Nelia  Davis,  111  Union,  who  is  blind,  ha  s  won  the  Leader  prize  of  $50  for  entering  the 
name  selected  by  the  judges  in  The  IajmIu  unites!  that  ended  some  time  ago.  She  is  shown  receiving? 
her  check  from  Phil  Smith,  Leader  circulation  manager. 

Mrs.  Davis  told  The  Leader  that  she  v.-ill  use  the  money  for  treatments  for  her  eyes.  The  winner 
is  also  known  as  i,  blimr  innh  riq  and  has  had  seve  ral  pcems  published. 
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Federal  Men  Cut  Red  Tape 
To  Aid  Blind  Cuban  Here 


Collaboration  between  the  Cuban 
consulate  and  the  U.  S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  office  here 
yesterday  sped  on  his  way  to  New 
York  a  blind  Cuban  musician  who  ar- 
rived here  Friday  without  advance 
permission  to  enter  the  country  for 
medical  attention. 

William  A.  Reilly,  officer  in  charge 
of  the  federal  office  here,  said  ad- 
ance  permission  was  usually  required 
in  such  cases,  but  special  permission 
had  been  obtained  at  the  request  of 
the  consul  from  the  service's  central 
office  in  Philadephia  permitting  to 
Cuban  Ignacio  Arsenio  Travieso  y 
Scull,  to  proceed  on  his  mission  of 
hope. 

Travieso.  35.  told  authorities  here 
he  had  made  a  living  as  composer  ajdd 
orchestra  leader  despite  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  blind  for  some  30  years 
as  a   result  of   a   childhood   accident. 


Recent  benefits  in  Cuba  raised  $3000 
for  an  operation,  and  he  had  a  check 
for  that  amount  in  his  hand  when  he 
stepped  off  an  airplane  here.  He 
hopes  to  regain  his  sight  after  an  op- 
eration by  a  New  York  surgeon  who 
specializes  in  the  grafting  of  cornea 
surfaces. 

With  special  permission  granted  and 
a  $1000  bond  posted,  Travieso  will  be 
permitted  to  stay  in  the  U.  S.  six 
months  fr»-  u\e  medical  treatment. 

Education  For  Blind 

To  Be  Toff  at  Meet 

A  program  of  sacred  and  clas- 
sical piano  and  vocal  music  at 
7.45  p.  m.  tomorrow  at  15  Elm  ! 
street  by  John  H.  Brient  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  will  feature  evening 
services  of  the  Salvation  Army's 
Citadel  Corps. 

Mr.  Brient,  blind  since  three 
months  old,  will  speak  on  "The 
Education  and  Greater  Achieve- 
ments of  the  Blind."  He  will 
\  describe  methods  used  to  teach 
blind  students,  beginning  with 
the  primary  grades,  where  the 
sense  of  touch  is  developed.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Il- 
linois School  for  the  Blind,  later 
attending  high  school  and  Co- 
lumbus University.  He  finished 
his  music  studies  with  private 
teachers  and  has  been  appear- 
ing  before   many  organizations. 
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[Washington  Scene 

By  JANE  EADS 

WASHINGTON,  —  There  are 
about  230,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States"  IIUw,  and  an  esti- 
mated 25  per  cent  of  them  could 
be  rehabilitated  into  employment. 

These  blind  are  a  part  of  the 
army  of  more  than  1,500,000  dis- 
abled men  and  women  civilians  cf 
working  age  who  are  eligible  for 
aid  under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency's  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  Michael  J.  Shortlev,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  estimates  that  the 
national  wealth  could  be  increased 
by  $2,000,000  if  all  of  these  handi- 
capped people  could  be  made  fit 
for  job-holding. 

The  program  operates  in  the 
various  states,  with  75  per  cent  of 
the  overall  operating  expenses 
carried  by  the  federal  government. 
Shortley  says  an  average  of  40,- 
000  disabled  civilians  a  year  has 
been  placed  in  jobs  since  1943. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  re- 
habilitated last  year  were  unem- 
ployed and  16  per  cent  of  them 
had  never  worked  before. 

Shortley  figures  that  about  250,- 
(000  persons  become  disabled  each 
i  year,   about  30,000  of  whom   are 
blind.    Right    now    about    170,000 
disabled  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
habilitation. 

Currently,  Shortley's  office  is 
conducting  a  training  institute  in 
Washington— the  first  of  its  kind 
— to  stimulate  commercial  place- 
ment of  blind  civilians  for  em- 
ployment specialists  from  18  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

"This  is  a  practical  course  fea- 
turing subjects  which  a  blind  per- 
son must  master  in  order  to  en- 
gage successfully  in  a  small  busi- 
ness enterprise,"  says  Shortley. 
"On  completion  of  the  course, 
state  representatives  will  return  to 
their  home  offices  equipped  with 
another  worthwhile  tool  for  use 
in  preparing  eligible  blind  men 
and  women  for  employment  and 
placing  them  in  suitable  jobs." 


A  lot  of  disabled  persons  don't 
know  of  this  program,  says  Short- 
ley.  Persons  of  working  force  age, 
say  from  16  to  65,  can  apply  to 
their  state  offices  for  aid.  After 
making  application  they  are  given 
a  free  medical  examination,  coun- 
sel and  guidance  in  arriving  at  a 
suitable  job  future  with  the  in- 
dividual's own  hopes  and  desires 
always  taken  into  consideration. 

Then  ,if  necessary — and  this  has 
been  found  true  in  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  cases— the  physical 
restoration  program  begins.  This 
includes  surgery  to  remove  or  re- 
duce any  disability.  In  many  in- 
stances, artificial  devices  are  pro- 
vided, such  as  limbs,  trusses,  hear- 
ing aids,  glass  eyes  and  so  on. 

Psychological  and  aptitude  tests 
are  given,  and  the  applicant  is 
placed  on  the  right  job.  A  post- 
placement  follow-up  is  made  in 
every  instance  to  determine 
whether  the  individual  is  making 
the  proper  adjustment  and  so  on. 
Before  an  applicant  is  ready  to 
take  on  a  job  he  has  to  dem- 
onstrate he  can  manage  one  to 
five  jobs  in  20  different,  industries 
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Invents  nay  for  Blind 

To  Hail  the  Right  Bus 


AP  Newsfeaures 

FORT  WAYNE,  Ind.— Blind  people 
in  Fort  Wayne  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  signal  public  transit 
vehicles,  thanks  to  John  G.  Long. 

Long  lost  his  sight  in  1908.  He 
had  to  depend  on  public  transit 
vehicles  to  get  around  town.  But 
his  blindness  prevented  him  from 
knowing  when  a  vehicle  was  ap- 
proaching and  what  route  number 
it  bore. 

During  the  days  of  the  street  cars 
he  could  hear,  an  approaching 
vehicle.  But  when  street  cars  gave 
way  to  silent  trackless  '  trolley 
coaches,  Long  would  stand  for  long 
periods  unable  to  detect  the  ap- 
proach of  a  trolley  coach  until  it 
was,  too  late  to  signal. 

He  suggested  a  small,  but  very 
visible,  sign  book  which  blind  people 
could  carry  and  which  would  con- 
tain all  local  transit  route  numbers. 

The  book  hajy§jgh^_pages,  one  for 
each  route  i\\\ 


weekly  pass.  Each  page  is  perfor- 
ated with  the  same  number  of  holes 
as  the  route  number.  The  blind 
rider  opens  it  to  the  desired  route, 
and  holds  it  up  for  the  driver  to  see. 
Long's  idea  was  put  into  effect 
hy  the  Indianna  Service  Corp.,  the 
local  transit  company,  which  dis- 
tributed books  to  the  blind  through 
the  Workers  for  the  Adult  Blind. 
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Gardening  by  Touch 


"'  I  'HE  man  with  the  green  thumb,"  he 

J.  is  sometimes  called.  His  real  name  is 
Paul  Vanden  Bosch  and  he  is  a  totally 
blind  market  gardener  in  Regina,  Sas- 
katchewan. Since  losing  his  sight,  he  has 
come  to  rely  upon  his  very  sensitive  fingers 
to  determine  when  a  flower  should  be 
pruned,  plucked  or  transplanted. 

Vanden  Bosch  comes  from  a  family 
which  has  been  associated  with  market 
gardening  for  four  generations.  He  and 
his  brother  Raymond  are  the  co-proprie- 
tors of  the  Belgian  Market  Gardens  in 
Regina.  During  the  war  the  blind  man 
looked  after  the  business  alone  while  his 
brother  served  overseas. 

The  Vanden  Bosch's  have  two  green- 
houses, located  on  a  3  5 -acre  plot  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  and  right  beside  a  tiny 
lake.  During  the  Summer  months  they 
have  15  acres  under  cultivation.  They 
grow  a  large  variety  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables and  sell  their  produce  to  private 
homes  and  business  places  in  the  city. 

"I  can  follow  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  flower  or  vegetable  with  my  fin- 
gers as  easily  as  the  person  who  has  his 
sight,"  he  says.  "Plants  hold  just  as  much 
beauty  for  me  as  the  next  fellow.  The  only 
difference  is  that  they  see  this  beauty — I 
feel  it." 

— Marion  Boucher. 
Hoey,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 
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\Blind  Teacher  Is  Inspiration  to  Bible  Class 


S^^ypy  f^l 


By  Robert  Tate  Allan 
Post  Reporter 

^You  could  understand  why  Wade 
,-1.  Mitchell  spoke  about  the  need 
aith  amid  suffering. 

You  see,  Mitchell  has  been  blind 
ince  childhood. 

Yet  he  never  lost  faith  in  God, 
ellow  men  or  himself,  he  says. 
Forgetting  his  handicap,  he  became 
j  brilliant  Biblical  student;  was  re- 
y  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tl Society  for  the  Blind;  is  a 
■ber  of   the   District  Bar   and 
ages  a  Treasury  Building  con- 
cession. 

He  is  an  inspiration  to  the  Bible 
classes  of  Hamline  Methodist 
Church.  They  listened  with  admira- 
Sunday  as  he  stood  confidently 
'before  them  and  spoke  about  the 
patience  and  faith  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet  Job. 

"When  Job  was  enduring  his 
trials,  he  tried  to  reason  out 
why  good  people  should  suffer," 
said  Mitchell.  He  said  many 
folks  held  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  God's  power,  "feeling 
ihat  human  suffering  is  some  sort 
of  Divine  retribution."  He  said  hu- 
man goodness  was  no  guarantee 
gainst  suffering  and  cautioned 
against  "finite  minds  trying  to  rea- 
out  infinite  judgment  and  wis- 
dom." 

Mitchell  is  assistant  teacher  of 
Sparkman  Men's  Bible  Class, 
of  which  Senator  John  J.  Spark- 
man  (D.,  Ala.)  is  teacher.  The 
adult  classes  hold  joint  sessions 
during  the  summer. 

The  blind  teacher  studied  to  be 
a  piano  tuner  at  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Blind  and  graduated 
from  George  Washington  Univer- 
Law  School  in  1927.  He  and 
his  wife,  a  Justice  Department  em- 
ploye, live  at  3542  Hertford  pi.  nw. 


TEACHES  LESSON— Wade  H.  Mitchell,  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Society  for  the  Blind,  a  member  of  the  D.  C. 
Bar  and  manager  of  a  concession  in  the  Treasury  Building,  is 
shown  teaching  the  Sunday  School  lesson  to  the  combined  adult 
classes  at  Hamline  Methodist  Church,  16th  and  Allison  sts.  nw. 
Mitchell,  blind  since  childhood,  is  assistant  teacher  of  the  Spark- 
man  Bible  Class  of  Men 
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World  of  Sight  Does  Not 
Loom  Suddenly  for  Blind 
Who  Later  Are  A  bleto  See 

Such  Among  the  Afflicted  Must  First  Learn  to  See,  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Austin  H.  Riesen,  Who  Says  Even 
Sight  of  Food  Means  Nothing  to  Them 


Orange  Park,  Fla.,  Aug.  7 — A.  per- 
son born  blind  who  later  recovers  his 
vision  does  not  have  the  world  of 
sight  suddenly  burst  upon  him  in  full 
glory.  Even  the  sight  of  food  means 
nothing  to  him.  He  must  learn  to 
see. 

What  happens  when  the  er'es  first 
look  at  the  world  has  been  observed 
in  an  experiment  on  chimpanzees  eon- 
ducted  at  the  Yerkes  Laboratories  of 
Primate  Biology  here  by  Br.  Austin 
H.  Riesen. 

Baby    chimpanzees    were    raised    in 


Like  human  babies,  the  chimps 
"Id  put  me  nursing  bottle  in  the 
mouth  eagerly  as  soon  as  it  touched 
the  arm,  hand  or  face.  But  if  it  was 
held  before  them,  they  gave  not  a  sin- 
gle sign  of  recognition.  It  was  not 
until  one  of  them  had  been  in  thel 
light  for  11  days  that  she  puckered  up 
her  lips  on  sight  of  the  bottle.  Not 
for  16  days— 48  meals— did  she  learn 
to  reach  for  it. 

Study    of    humans    born    blind   t 
later  given   their  sight  by  removal  of 
tracts  showed  that  they,  too,  have 
darkness    until    they    were    16    months'  8Teat  difficulty  learning  to  "see." 
old.     By   that  time   they  were  able   to       Tne  Prompt  visual  learning  so  char 
sit    and    reach    and    run    annuel    in    a   aeteristic;    of    adult    humans    and    apes 
way 


al i  'like  that  of  a.  two-year-old  T   n0t'    therefore.   a»   inborn   car. 

but  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  in 


human     child.     Naturally 

used  their  eyes. 


they      had 


Hi-   use   of   the   eyes,   Dr.   Riesen   con- 
cludes in  his  report  of  the  experiment 
^  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  Science. 
Lower  in  the  animal  scale  this  pe- 
riod.of  apprenticeship  is  much  short- 


the   light    for 

were  blind! 


their    first    look.      They 


would  turn  their  heads  toward  er,  he  found.     A  baby  el 
a  light,    -i  pupils  would  dilat*  eyes    ' 


or   contract    with   changes   in   light  in 
ty.      They    would    be    startled    bj 

bidden  changes  in  illumination 

aside  from   these   responses   ti 
light,    tie  \    .saw    nothing.     Even    if 
Playmate    hit    one    of    thi 

something,  thoy  did  no 

blink   or   show   any   sign   of   avoidance 

';|-    :'  ! 

.1.     Then    they    inn d.   startled. 


just  as  soon  as  he  comes  out  of 
the  shell.  His  efficiency  is  further 
improved  after  the  practice  given 
him  by  a  dozen  pecks.     Rats,  brought 

up  in  darkness,  are  at  first  unable  to  jj  five  jobs  in  20  ditferen     indu 
use    their    eyes    but    can    learn    within 
15    minutes    to    jump    in    response    to 
what    they    see.      After    an    houi 
act  just  like  normally   n  nimals. 


WASHINGTON    _    There    are' 
about  230,000  blind  persons  in  the  j 
United    States*n7>w\   and  an   esti- 
mated 25  percent  of  them  could  be  I 
rehabilitated   into   employment 

These    blind   are   a   part   of    the 
army   of  more  than  1,500.000  dis- 
abled   men    and    women    civilians 
of  working    age   who   are   eligible1 
for  aid  under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency's    vocational   rehabilitation  : 
program.     Michael  J.  Shortlev,  di- 
rector  of  the  Office  of   Vocational 
Rehabilitation,    estimates   that    the 
national  wealth  could  be  increased  I 
by  $2,000,000  if  all  of  these  handi-  ' 
capped   people  could  be   made    fit 
for  job-holding. 

The    program     operates    in    the 
various  states,  with  75  percent  of 
the     overall     operating     expenses 
carried  by  the  federal  government 
Shortley      says     an      average     of 
40,000    disabled    civilians    a     year 
has  been  placed  in  jobs  since  1943 
Seventy-five   percent  of   those   re- 
habilitated last   year   were    unem- 
ployed, and  16  percent  of  them  had 
never  worked  before. 
*        *        * 

^?nnotley  figUr6S  that  about 
2o0000  persons  become  disabled 
each  year,   about  30,000   of   whom 

f^rt„bIind-       RiSht      now     about 
170,000  disabled  are  in  the  process  i 
of  rehabilitation. 

Currently,     Shorfley's     office     isl 
conducting   a  training  institute    in 
Washington  -  the  first  of  its  kind  I 
—  to  stimulate  commercial   place- 
ment   of    blind   civilians    for    em- 
ployment specialists  from  13   state 
V0^?nal    rehabilitation    agencies, 
lnis  is  a  practical   course   fea- 
turing subjects  which  a  blind  per- 
son    must    master     in     order     to 
engage    successfully     in     a     small 
enterprise,"    says    Short- 
On  completion  of  the  course 
representatives    will    return 
home    offices     equipped 
with   another  worthwhile  tool  for 
use  in  preparing  eligible  blind  men 
and   women    for   employment   and 
placing  them  in  suitable  jobs" 
*         *        * 

A  lot  of  disabled   persons   don't 

iovi  of  this  program,  says  Short- 
ley.  Persons  of  working  force  I 
age,  say  from  16  to  65.  can  apply' 
to  their  state  offices  for  aid.  After 
making  application  they  are  given 
a  free  medical  examination,  coun- 
sel and  guidance  in  arriving  at  a 
suitable  job  future  with  the  in- 
dividual's own  hopes  and  desires 
always   taken  into  consideration. 

Then,     if     necessary— and     this, 
has  been  fouiid  true  in  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  cases— the  physi- 
cal    restoration     program     begins 
This    includes    surgery    to    remove 
or  reduce  any  disability.     In  many . 
instances,     artificial     devices     are 
provided,    such    as    limbs,    t.i: 
hearing  aids,  glass  eye  3  0n. 

Psychological  and  aptitude  tests 
are  given,  and  the  applicant  is 
paced  on  the  right  job.  A  post- 
placement  follow-up  is  made  in 
every  instance  to  determine 
whether  the  individual  is  making! 
the   proper  adjustment  and   so   on.  ! 

Before  an    applicant   is  ready  to' 

take    on    a    job    he   has    to    dem-  i 

ate    he    can    manaee    one    toi 
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business 
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state 
to     their 
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Even  a  Blind  Man  Can  Get 
Driver's  License  by  Mail 
In  12  States'  Stupid  Rule 


Mail-order  drivers'  licenses 
sold  by  12  states  and  inadequate 
examinations  for  licenses  in  the 
other  states  are  a  major  factor 
in  the  sharply  increasing  num- 
ber of  casualties  on  America's 
highways,  it  is  charged  today  in 
a  Saturday  Evening  Post  article 
(Aug.  16  issue). 
15  LICENSES 

Pointing  out  that  33,500  people 
were  killed  and  more  than  1,000,- 
000  injured  in  auto  accidents 
last  year,  David  G.  Wittels  re- 
veals that  licenses  are  issued  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  people  who 
do  not  know  how  to  drive;  to 
the  lame,  blind  and  handi- 
capped; to  the  mentally  deficient 
and  to  the  immature. 

In  his  investigation,  Mr.  Wit- 
tels reports  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain 15  drivers'  licenses  from  13 
states  by  mail  without  examin- 
ation, under  assumed,  names  and 
with  false  addresses.    He  got  the 
mail-order  licenses  from  Florida, 
Illinois,    Minnesota,    Georgia, 
North   Dakota,   Kansas,   Indiana, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Maine,  Missouri, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.     He  got 
itwo  licenses  from  Illinois  and  a 
[license  for  his  wife  from  Mon- 
1  tana. 
STUPID  SITUATION 

This  stack  of  mail-order  li- 
censes, the  article  asserts,  "is 
indicative  not  only  of  shocking- 
ly stupid  and  dangerous  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  those  states 
which  issued  them  but  of  a  na- 
tionwide laxity.  The  states  hot 
on  that  mail-order-license  list  do 
not  necessarily  deserve  a  clean 
bill  of  health. 

"Not  a  single  state  is  doing 
its  full  duty  toward  protecting 
the  lives  of  its  citizens  against 
the  danger  of  death  or  maiming 
by  spook  (incompetent)  drivers. 
Not  a  single  state  is  as  tough 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  its  exam- 
ining, licensing  and  supervision 
of  drivers.  Those  are  not  loose 
generalizations,  but  the  consid- 
ered, expert  opinions  of  officials 
of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
the  American  Association  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Administrators,  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation 
and  the  National  Highway  Users 
Conference. 

"The  states  in  which  it  is  hard- 
est to  get  licenses  have  the  best 
safety  records,"  the  article  states 
and  adds: 
NOTHING  IN  S.  D. 

"The  worst  example  is  South 
Dakota.  It  is  missing  from  the 
mail-order-license  list  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  South 
Dakota  driver's  license.  That 
state  neither  bothers  nor  protects 
its  citizens  with  any  such  restric- 
tions. Any  resident  of  South 
Dakota  who  can  buy  or  borrow 


an  automobile  may  immediately 

get  behind  the  wheel  and  start 

driving,   in  traffic,   past  schools 

and  playgrounds,  or  anywhere  in 

the  state — even  if  he  has  never 

been   in   a  car   before  or  is  for 

other    reasons    incompetent    to 

drive.     He  may  also  go  touring 

with    impunity   in    other    states 
it 

Wyoming  and  Louisiana  be- 
gan licensing  drivers  only  with- 
in the  last  year,  the  article  says. 
The  license  laws  of  Idaho,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri  and  North  Dakota 
are  described  as  "practically 
meaningless"  since  those  states 
by  their  own  1946  reports  had  no 
regular  examiners  and  gave  no 
tests  except  to  a  handful  of  phy- 
sically handicapped  applicants 
who  applied  in  person  and  were 
readily  spotted. 
DRIVERS  AT  14 

"Even  the  comparatively  strict 
states,  such  as  Texas,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and 
Michigan,  do  not  have  enough 
examiners  to  do  a  thorough  job," 
Mr.  Wittels  writes.  He  points  out 
that  while  experts  say  road  tests 
should  require  a  half  hour,  no 
state  allows  more  than  15  min- 
utes even  in  theory.  "Not  a  sin- 
gle state  tests  drivers  on  the 
open  road  at  speeds  of  45  miles 
or  more  an  hour,  which  are  the 
speeds  at  which  most  fatal  acci- 
dents occur." 

Michigan,  Alabama,  Delaware, 
Missouri  and  Ohio  do  not  require 
drivers  to  report  their  accidents, 
the  article  says,  despite  the  fact 
that  statistics  show  that  a  large 
percentage  of  accidents  involv 
repeaters.    At  least  three  state, 
Michigan,     Mexico     and     Sout 
Carolina,  allow  children  of  14  1 
drive,  while  at  least  six  others- 
Louisiana,   Minnesota,  Montan; 
North    Carolina,    South    Dakot 
and  Wyoming  —  allow  childre 
of  15  to  drive  without  restrictioi 
the  article  continues.     Nation; 
Safety    Council    statistics    sho\ 
according  to  the  article,  that  tr. 
teen-age  group  of  drivers  has  th 
highest  accident  rate. 


Blind  Philosopher 
Speaks  Here  Oct.  3 


LARMAN  SHERWOOD 

Larman  Sherwood,  blind  philoso- 
pher and  humorist  who  provided  a 
memorable  evening  for  members  of 
the  South  Congregational  Young 
Adult  Group  when  he  spoke  here 
last  season,  will  return  to  give  an 
address  Oct.  3  at  the  first  supper 
meeting  at  the  church.  He  will  talk 
on,  Travel  Is  Fun,"  a  portrait  of 
people  at  their  best  as  discovered 
during  a  quarter  million  miles  of 
travel. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sherwood,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  church  of  Rotter- 
dam Junction,  N.  Y.,  is  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Wyman  of  this  city, 
a  member  of  the  Young  Adults. 

Born  without  sight,  Larman  Sher- 
wood has  made  a  unique  adjust- 
ment to  life.  After  being  graduated 
by  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  he  attended  the  Public  High 
school  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  He  achieved 
high  honors  at  Union  College,  class 
of  1934.  He  completed  work  for  his 
master's  degree  two  years  later  at 
the  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers  at  Albany.  He  was  or- 
dained a   Methodist  minister. 

Larman  Sherwood's  addresses 
abound  in  humor,  cheerfulness 
amusing  anecdotes,  rare  experiences 
and  an  unfailing  appreciation  of  life. 
He  has  an  attractive  personality  and 
a  vital  message.  His  philosophy  of 
life  is  radiant  with  humor  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  immediately  gains  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  every  au- 
dience because  of  his  ability  to  make 
people  forget  that  he  is  blind. 

The  Young  Adults  will  open  their 
meeting  with  a  supper  at  6:30  for 
members.  Following  the  supper 
meeting  the  group  will  gather  in 
Memorial  Hall,  where  Mr.  Sherwood 

will  speak.  Others  wishing  to  hear 
him  are  cordially  invited. 

The  committe  in  charge  comprises 
Mrs.  Walter  Forbush,  Jr..  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Frances  Bezanson,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Brennan  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Horton,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Reuell,  Mrs. 
Jill  Whitcomb,  and  Mrs.  Patricia 
W^yman.  _—^flg 
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Head  of  British  Hostel  for  War 
BJiud  to  Address  Legion 


One  of  the  speakers  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  American 
Leg'.on  national  convention  this 
week  in  New  York  City  will  be 
Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  governor 
of  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration and  chairman  or  director 
of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  War- 
Bonded  Men  and  Women  of  the 
British  Empire. 

A  tall  distinguished  figure,  Sir 
Ian  was  blinded  in  World  War  I, 
when  a  youth  of  18.  He  was 
trained  to  readjust  himself  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  when  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  founder  and  him- 
self blind,  was  head  of  the  work. 
Sir  Ian  has  been  director  of  the 
work  of  re-educating  war-blinded 
men  and  women,  for  the  last  25 
years. 

Blindness  was  a  challenge 
which  he  has  answered  nobly. 
Having  absorbed  the  philosophy 
of  St.  Dunstan's  training  school 
for  blind  which  teaches  the  blind 
man  he  is  not  helpless  nor  a  liabil- 
ity, he  has  done  notable  work  in 
many  fields.  After  having  served 
as  head  of  the  British  Legion  he 
has  taken  up  numerous  activities. 
He  is  a  director  of  important 
smelting  concerns  in  Britain  and 
of  a  chain  store  business  in  South 
Africa.  In  addition  to  being  a 
governor  of  the  BBC  he  is  well- 
known  as  a  radio  broadcaster. 

The  success  of  St.  Dunstan's 
owes  much  to  his  guidance.  In 
World  War  I  there  were  many 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  more 
than  in  other  wars,  because  of 
the  fighting  and  weapons  used. 

World  War  II  brought  many 
more,  including  many  civilians 
blinded  in  the  blitz  and  in  explo- 
sions in  munition  plants. 

Sir  Ian  is  well-known  to  Amer- 
ican blinded  veterans  and  the 
work  of  re-educating  blinded 
American  veterans  is  modeled  on 
the  St.  Dunstan's  system.  Many 
Americans  received  their  first 
training  at  the  British  center.  Sir 
Ian  has  addressed  the  American 
Legion  before  and  was  in  this 
country    in     1942  when  he  made 


SIR  IAN  FRASER 


arrangements  for  St.  Dunstan's  to 
care  for  the  American  blinded 
men,  during  their  waiting  period 
in  England. 

Lady  Fraser  has  accompanied 
her  husband  and  after  the  con- 
vention they  plan  to  visit  To- 
ronto and  Ottawa.  Canada,  re- 
turning to  New  York  Aug.  8  for 
10  days  prior  to  sailing  for  Eng- 
land. 
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Kind  Neighbors1  Aid' 

Blinded  Pianist,  10 

DETROIT,   Sept.   25,    (AP)-lTen. 
year-old   Tommy   Barton    may   lose 
most  of  his  sight,  but  kind-hearted 
Detroiters    made    sure    today    tha 
he   would   not   have   to   be    withou 
the    music   he    loves. 

For  months  Tommy,  whose  lef 
eye  was  blighted  by  glaucoma,  hat 
studied  music  at  school  and  prac- 
ticed on  a  piano  belonging  to  his 
neighbor.  Recently  the  youngster 
went  to  Receiving  Hospital  to  have 
the  eye  removed. 

It  was  while  he  was  hospitalized 
that  the  neighbor  moved  awav  anc 
Tommy's  mother,  Katherine,  said 
yesterday  she  'didn't  have  the 
neart"  to  tell  her  son  that  there 
would  be  no- piano  for  his  prac- 
ticing when   he   returned    home. 

But  Mrs.  Rudolph  Gross,  along 
with  countless  other  Detroiters, 
read  of  Tommy's  plight,  and  of- 
fered the  Barton  family  her  up- 
right piano  because  she  and  hei 
husband  and  six  children  "felt  he 
might  find  happiness  playing  bi 
himself." 

Mrs.    Barton    reported    too    tha 
"hundreds    of    other    people    callec. 
with   offers   of   pianos  or   asking  h 
they  could  help." 

Tommy  had  a  shy  "Thank  you. 
Ma'am"  for  Mrs.  Gross  before 
getting  ready  to  return  to  school 
and  practicing. 


230,000  Blind 
In  Nation  Now 


Rehabilitation    of    25  P.  C. 

Possible,  Says  U.  S. 

Agency 


WASHIN'  -ON  (&)— There  are  a- 
bout  230,C:3  blind  persons  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  now,  and  an  estimated  25 
percent  of  them  could  be  rehabilitated 
into    employment. 

These  blind  are  a  part  of  ihe  army 
of  more  than  1,500,000  disabled  men 
and  women  civilians  of  working  age 
who  are  eligible  for  aid  under  the 
Federal  Security  Agency's  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  Michel  J. 
Shortley,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  estimates 
that  the  national  wealth  could  be  in- 
creased by  $2,000,000  if  all  of  these 
handicapped  people  could  be  made  fit 
for   job-holding. 

The  program  operates  in  the  vari- 
ous states,  with  75  percent  of  the  over- 
all operating  expenses  carried  by  the  I 
federal  government.  Shortley  says  an  | 
average  of  40,000  disabled  civilians  a  I 
year   has    been    placed   in   jobs   since  I 
1943.  Seventy-five  percent  of  those  re- 
habilitated  last  year  were  unemploy- 
ed, -    d  16  percent  of  them  had  never 
worked  before. 

Shortley   figures   that   about  250,000 

persons    become    disabled    each    year, 

about  30,000  of  whr -.  are  blind.  Right 

now  about  170,000  disabled  are  in  the 

process  of  rehabilition. 

Currently,  Shortley's'  office  is  con- 
ducting a  training  institute  in  Wash- 
ington—the first  of  its  kind — to  stimu- 
late commercial  placement  of  blind 
civilians  for  employment  specialists 
from  18  state  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies. 

"This  is  a  practical  course  featur- 
ing subjects  which  a  blind  person 
must  master  in  order  to  engage  suc- 
cessf''"ly  in  a  small  bi  '  s  enter- 
prise," says  Shortley.  "On  completion 
of  the  course,  state  representatives 
wil  return  to  their  home  offices  equip- 
ped with  another  worthwhile  tool 
for  use  in  preparing  eligible  blind 
men  and  women  for  employment  and 
placing  them  in  suitable  jobs." 

A  lot  of  disabled  persons  don't  know 
of  this  program,  says  Shortley.  Per- 
sons of  working  force  age,  say  from 
16  to  65,  can  apply  to  their  state  of- 
fices for  aid.  After  making  applica- 
tion they  are  given  a  free  medical  ex- 
amination, counsel  and  guidance  in  ar- 
riving at  a  suitable  job  future  with 
the  individual's  own  hopes  and  desires 
always  taken   into   consideration. 

Then,  if  necessary — and  this  has 
been  found  true  in  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  cases — the  physical  re- 
storation program  begins.  This  in- 
cludes surgery  to  remove  or  reduce 
and  disability.  In  many  instances,  ar- 
tifical  devises  are  provided,  such  as 
limbs,  trusses,  hearing  aids,  glass  eyes 
and  so  on. 

Psychological  and  aptitude  tests  are 
given,  and  the  applicant  is  placed  on 
the  right  job.  A  post-placement  fol- 
low-up is  made  in  every  instance  to 
determine  whether  the  individual  is 
making  the  proper  adjustment  and 
so   on. 

Before  an  applicant  is  ready  to  take 
on  a  job  he  has  to*demonstrate  he  can 

manage  one  to  five  jobs  in  20  differ- 
ent industries. 
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Apparently  ihind 
Prisoner  Free  To 
Obtain  Treatment 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  9  Iff)  —  A  24- 
year-old  prisoner  said  to  have 
blinded  himself  to  avoid  commit- 
ting forgery  again  has  won  free- 
dom under  $500  bail  to  obtain  surg- 
ical treatment. 

*/rUA  S'  District  Judge  James  P. 
McGranery  ordered  Jerome  Poster 
(■released  yesterday  upon  hearing 
r/V ohTnT  J-  Weber,  medical  officer 
at  trie  U.  S.  public  health  service 
headquarters,  report  the  man  "is 
apparently  blind  in  both  eyes  " 

Poster,  said  his  attorney,  Ray- 
mond Pace  Alexander,  used  a  hy- 
podermic syringe  in  a  prison  cell 
to  drain  the  fluid  from  his  eyes 
while  awaiting  trial  on  charges  of 
forgeries  totaling  $13,000 

Pace  quoted  Poster  as  saying  "I 
would   rather  ruin  myself  for   life 
than  ever  be  confronted  again  with 
the  temptation  to  do  more  forger- 
ies     He  said  the  sight  of  Poster's 
nght  eye  is  gone  and  there  is  only 
20  per  cent  vision  left  in  the  other. 
U.  S.  Attorney  Russell  Hiller  ob- 
jected to  Poster's  release  until  the 
government  could  give' him  a  thor- 
ough   examination.    Dr.    Frederick 
Baldi,    superintendent    of   Philadel-, 
pnia  county  prisons,  said  the  man's 
^    was  "completely  restored"  at 
Philadelphia   General  hosoital 


Blind  Comedian  Mike  Sachs 
Still  Stops  Shows  With  Act 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  (AP)— Comedian  Michael  Sachs  Is 
on  the  road  again,  playing  before  audiences  he  can't  see— 
because  he  is  totally  blind.       Sachs  thought  his  theatrical 

The  feel  of  the  boards  and  au-  career  was  ended  when  "the 
dience  applause  are  a  tonic  to  J  curtain  went  down."  Six  months 
the  57-year-old  comic,  a  veteran  later,  he  ran  into  Al  Somerby, 
of  42  years  in  the  theater.  He  Boston  theater  owner, 
lost  his.  sight  completely  two  "The  first  thing  he  said," 
years  ago.  Sachs  recalls,  "was  'You  open 

Sachs  lost  the  sight  of  one  week  after  next.'  I  didn't  know 
eye  as  a  five-year-old.  He  was  if  I  could  make  it;  I  thought 
playing  a  Russian  prince  being  i  might  get  lost  on  the  stage." 
spirited  away  from  revolution-  But  Sachs  opened  in  two 
anes.  A  blank  cartridge  was  ;  weeks  in  Boston, 
tired  close  to  his  face,  and  pow-  Miss  Kennedy  was  to  lead 
der  burns  blinded  his  left  eye.      him  onto  the  stage,  "but  when 

Two  years  ago    a  blood  clot    i   heard  niy   entrance   music— 
on  the  retina  robbed  him  of  his    'Hail,    Hail,    The    Gang's    All 


other  eye. 


here,'  Sach's  music  for  two  deC- 


UTA     „,„„     VI                               ...  IK1C,      OCH.11  o    UlUdll-    1U1     iwu    ucv.- 

HnJn  *Si       e  ,,   C-Ttam  g2ms  ades-I     said,      'Never     mind, 

down,     he  recalls.  "I  was  hav-  ^ar]jncr       never      mind  —    en 

ing  breakfast  with  Dick  Zeisler,  ^K  "' 


go 


manager  of  the  Grand  Theater 
in  St.  Louis,  when  it  happened. 
There  wasn't  any  warning.  Sud- 
enly,  I  was  blind." 

Sachs  was  rushed  to  a  hospi- 
tall.  He  has  been  examined  by 
a  dozen  specialists  since.  All 
treatments  have  failed  to  re- 
store his  sight. 

He  gets  around  now  with  the 
aid  of  his  "Seeing  Eye  Lady,"  as 
he  calls  his  teammate,  Alice 
Kennedy  of  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.  Miss  Kennedy  has  been 
with  him  15  years.  During  the 
six  months  after  he  lost  his 
sight,  she  helped  nurse  him. 


"Take  my  hand,"  Miss  Ken- 
nedy pleaded. 

"I'm  all  right.  I'm  all  right," 
shouted  Sachs.  "Go  ahead.  I 
know  I'll  be  all  right." 

He  stopped  the  show  for  two 
minutes,  while  the  audience 
stood  and  cheered.  There's  a 
hint  of  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
recalls  that  reception. 

"Everybody  was  sure  good  to 
me,"  he  says.  "All  I  could  do 
was  stand  on  the  stage  and  bow 
to  those  people  I  couldn't  see." 
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Princess  Royal  They  Can't  See 


Poignant 


In  scene  of  rare  poign- 
ancy, Her  Royal  High- 
ness Princess  Elizabeth, 
the     Princess     Royal, 
who     becomes     the 
bride    Nov.   20   of    Lt. 
Philip     Mountbatten, 
walks   through   land    of 
klind^    people      during 
visit     to      picturesque, 
old    Northern    city    of 
Durham.   There  she  vis- 
ited  historic   cathedral 
and     laid     foundation 
stone  of  new  St.  Mary's 
College.       Here      she 
leaves    cathedral    with 
Col.  R.  Chapman,  vice- 
lef tenant.   Blind  "honor 
guard"  includes  5-year- 
old  resident. 
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Board  Will  Discuss 
School  Buses  for  Blind 

BY    BETTY    DONOVAN 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  told  The  Post 
Friday  that  "transportation  of  handicapped  children, 
whatever  their  handicap,  should  be  given  immediate  at- 
tention." 


Cedric  Vogel,  Cincinnati  at- 
torney and  member  of  the  board, 
said  he  was  "unaware"  that  such 
children  as  little  Loretta  Steig- 
leder,  8,  who  has  been  blind  two 
years,  were  not  given  the  same 
transpprtation  help  as  pupils  of 
Condon  School  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren. 

"We  can  do,  and  should  do,  ev- 
erything in  our  power  to  help 
these  children,"  said  Mr.  Vogel. 
"I  will  make  it  a  point  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  board  at 
its  next  meeting  Monday  at  the 
Cincinnati   Club." 

Loretta's  case  was  made  pub- 
lic by  The  Post  this  week  after 
neighbors  reported  the  child's  par- 
ents had  to  take  her  from  Bond 
Hill  to  the  Basin  area  each  day 
with  cab  fare  on  rainy  days 
amounting  to  $4. 


William    Mientenkoetter,    clerk  self-sufficient". 


of  the  board,  told  The  Post  there 
are  nine  buses  transporting  child- 
ren to  Condon  School,  which  is  on 
Rockdale  avenue. 

"It  probably  would  not  be  feas- 
ablf  to  provide  another  bus  for  the 
few  children  who  go  to  the  Sands 
school  for  Braille  instruction",  Mr. 
Mitenkoetter  said.  "Also  the  law 
is  very  specific  about  no  special 
buses  where  public  transportation 
can  serve.  I  imagine  the  same 
conditions  apply  to  the  Oral 
School." 

Miss  Ruth  Hargitt,  director  of 
special  education,  said,  "If  we  give 
special  attention  to  Loretta's  case, 
we  will  have  to  do  the  same  for 
all".  She  said  the  program  now  in 
effect  "helps  the  children  become 
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EARLY  BUND,  . 

THE  /?£V.  KENNETH  JOHNSON 

RECENTLY  PREACHED  A 
SERMON  FROM  BRAILLE 

IN  WESTMINSTER  PRESBYTEm**9n9RCH 

DEVILS  LAKE,  N.OAK., 
WHICH  WAS  PUT  INTO  SIGN  LANGUAGE 
BY  DR.CARL SMITH  FOR  A  CONGREGATION 
OF  DEAF  CHILDREN. 
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Bli»4~Voters 

Tc  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

I  hate  just  returned  from  voting, 
and  on  behalf  of  any  other  totally 
blind  people  who  may  feel  as  I  do. 
may  I  say  something?     The  ruling 
forces  a  watcher  from  each  so-called 
major  party  to  go  into  the  booth 
with  the  blind  voter.    Now  that  is  all 
right    and    understandable,    if    the 
blind  person  comes  alone.    We  need 
help,  of  course.   However,  I  do  nob 
come   alone.     I  come   always   with 
an  escort  whom  I  trust  implicitly, 
but,  no,  I  am  not  allowed  to  take 
this  person  of  my  own  selection  into 
the  booth  with  me.    Instead,  I  must 
take  two  perfect  strangers. 

It  is  just  my  hard  luck,  as  a  blind 
person,  that  I  have  to  confide  in 
any  one  as  to  how  I  vote,  but  it 
seems  to  me  adding  insult  to  injury 
that  I  am  forced  to  confide  mul- 
tipiey— to  coin  a  word— and  to  peo- 
ple whom  I  don't  know  from  Adam 
and  Eve,  courteous  and  considerate 
though  they  surely  were. 

I  have  been  brought  up  to  believe 
in  the  sacred  and  secret  ballot. 
Let's  leave  it  to  the  Washington 
Un-American  Committee  to  abro- 
gate the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  vote  the 
liberal  ticket,  and  the  world  can 
know  it,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned;  my 
objection  is  in  being  forced  to  de- 
clare myself  in  a  way  the  justice 
of  which  I  cannot  understand. 
ELEANOR  CATHERINE  JUDD. 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  4,  1947. 
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ROBS  BUND 
MANJOWED 

Uses    Cash    for    Gown, 
Ring  and  Honeymoon 


MIAMI,  Fla.,  Nov.  12  (AP)— De- 
tectives told  today  how  a  23-year- 
old  youth  robbed  his  elderly,  blind 
roommate  of  $297  to  finance  his 
wedding  and  honeymoon. 

Detectives  E.  W.  Hall  and  Bryan 
Howard  jailed  Lawrence  Beville, 
23,  pending  further  investigation 
and  told  this  story  of  his  opera- 
tions: 

Beville  said  Harry  B.  Turner,  his 
S4-year-old  blind  roommate,  con- 
fided that  he  had  three  $100  bills 
hidden  in  the  wallet.  The  youth  re< 
moved  the  bills,  substituting  three 
$1  bills  so  the  old  man  would  think 
his  money  was  still  there. 

He  paid  $100  for  his  bride's  wed- 
ding gown,  $100  for  a  ring  and  the 
remainder  for  a  honeymoon  trip  to 
Georgia. 


\  RURAL  PHONE  DIRECTORIES 
IN  BRAILLE  TO  AID  OPERATORS 

Two  rural  telephone  books  were 
transcribed    into    Braille    by    thej 
Service   Club   for   the_  Blind,   Inc., 
3844  Olive  street,  during  the  past 
year  to  enable  two  blind  men,  one, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  to  re-| 
tain  their  jobs  as  telephone  oper-, 
ators,    the    organization's    annual 
report  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30 
showed  today. 

Miss  Adeline  A.  Ruenzi,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  reported  that  the 
war  veteran  was  telephone  oper- 
ator at  Perryville,  Mo.,  and  the 
telephone  directory  transcribed 
for  him  contained  100  pages  of 
names,  addresses  and  numbers. 
The  other  operator  is  employed  at 
^aimyra,  Mo.,  and  the  directory 
there  contained  48  pages. 

In  addition  to  these  men,  Miss 
Ruenzi  reported  that  a  Braille 
Bible,  consisting  of  35  volumes, 
was  obtained  for  a  St.  Louis  war 
veteran,  who  since  has  entered  a 
Baptist  ministerial  school  at  Ark- 
adelphia,  Ark.  Home  employment 
was  obtained  by  the  organization 

for  30  blind  persons  during  the 
year,  31  Braille  writers  were  lent 
to  blind  people  for  business  and 
professional  use,  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization were  provided  for 
other  blind  persons  and  their 
families,  and  one  blind  man  re- 
ceived a  Brailled  price  catalogue 
for  asm  in  his  radio  business. 
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An  unexpected  visit 
is  paic   to  five-year- 
old    Peggy    Bennett, 
of  Titusville,    N.    J., 
by  Santa  Claus  him- 
self   during    a     pre- 
Christmas   party   for 
the     child     who      is 
feared   to   be   going 
blind.    A    Christmas 
tree,     with     all     the 
decorations,  toy  rec- 
ord-player, dolls  and 

other  toys  and  gifts, 
including  $300  in 
cash,  were  presented 
to  the  child  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Union 
Fire  Company  who 
sponsored  the  af- 
fair. Doctors  give 
little  hope  that  the 
child's  sight  can  be 
saved. 
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CTEPPING  hesitantly  and 
**  leaning  on  a  cane,  a 
gray-haired  little  woman, 
entered  the  darkened  world 
of  the  blind  one  day  recently 
in  Londanw 

Doctors  at  the  hospital 
had  done  all  they  could 
for  Mrs.  Emma  Stubbs. 
It  hadn't  been  enough, 
and  at  last  they  broke 
the  news  that  she  must 
live  out  her  remaining 
years  in  darkness. 

Now  she  had  arrived 
at  the  London  County 
Council's  Hostel  for  the 
Blind  at  Highgate,  and 
a  kindly  matron  had 
taken  charge  of  her. 

"It's  a  mite  strange 
here  at  first,  but  you'll 
like  it,"  the  matron  said 
cheerfully.  "Here,  lean 
on  my  arm.  In  no  time 
at  all  you'll  be  finding 
your  way  around,  and 
you'll  love  the  garden, 
and  the  b  i  g  ver anda 
where  you  can  sit  in  the 
sunshine.  You'll  love  the 
other  patients  too;  we 
have  some  wonderful 
people." 

"I  don't  know  about 
that,"  Mrs.  Stubbs  said 
doubtfully.  "I'm  going 
to  miss  my  family. 
Three  daughters,  a  son, 
and  nine  grandchildren 
I've  got.  They  all  wanted 
me  to  come  and  live 
with  them,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  a  burden." 

The  matron  sensed 
that  the  wispy  little  wo- 
man   was    near    tears. 
She    changed     the    subject 
and  introduced  Mrs.  Stubbs 
to  several  inmates  who  ap- 
proached just  then. 

"And  here's  the  Colonel; 
you  must  meet  him,  too!" 
the  matron  exclaimed.  "We 


call  him  that   because  he's 
so   distinguished   looking." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  caught  the 
name,  "Colonel  Snow,"  and 
murmured:  "That's  odd — 
you  see,  my  maiden  name 
was    Emma    Snow." 


'^fljy  Usisi^sr^y, 


The   Old    Folks    Discovered   That   They 

Are     Brother     and     Sitter     Who     Had 

Been    Separated   for    56    Years. 


seen  for  over  56  years!" 

The  blind  man's  almost 
intuitive  identification 
proved  correct.  They  were 
brother  and  sister,  and  they 
had  been  parted  since  1890 
when  Emma,  a  girl  of  9, 
ran  away  from  home 
after  a  petty  quarrel 
with  her  parents.  Her 
last  act  had  been  to  say 
goodbye  to  James,  then 
6,  and  press  her  last 
penny  into   his  hands. 

Since  that  day,  Em- 
ma had  lost  track  of 
her  family.  So  there 
was  much  to  talk  about. 
From  James,  she 
learned  for  the  first 
time  that  her  father 
and  sister  Sarah  were 
dead. 

"And  my  wife,  too," 
James  added  wistfully. 
"You  didn't  know  I'd 
married,  did  you  Em- 
ma? It's  been  sixteen 
years  now  since  she 
passed  away.  'Tis  lonely 
I've  been,  till  this  day 
when  you  appeared." 

Timidly,  Emma's  hand 
reached  out  to  her 
brother's   shoulder. 

'This_  is  no  time  to  be 
opening  old  wounds," 
she  s  m  i  le  d  tenderly. 
"Not  when  we've  so 
much  to  be  thankful 
for.  Ah,  I'll  have  to 
write  the  young  'uns 
about  this.     They'll  cer- 


The  "Colonel"  was  silent 
a  moment.  Then,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  others, 
he  stepped  forward  and 
cried:  "Emma,  is  it  you? 
Why,  I'm  your  brother, 
Jamie,     that     you     haven't 


tainly   be    surprised    to 

hear  that  I  have  found 

you  here*  at  last!" 

Emma  now  walks 

about    the    hostel    grounds 

daily  with  her  brother.  They 

talk  about  their  parents  and 

their    spouses,    and    fill    in 

gaps  of   more  than   half  a 

century.      And    Emma    no 

longer  notices  the  darkness. 
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Radar   "Eyes" 

Washington— Although  experiments 
will  continue,  leading-  eye  doctors  say 
the  blind  should  not  be  too  hopeful 
Xor  "TiA.il.iP  development  oC  a  radar 
"eye"   to  replace   the  white   cane. 

Scientists  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  and  the  National  Research 
Council  have  been  working  on  it.  They 
say  they  are  not  discouraged  but  sev- 
eral problems  continue  to  haffle  them, 
such  as — 

How  to  transmit  radar  impulses  to 
the  brain  (perhaps  by  a  chest  or 
head    instrument). 

How  to  warn  the  blind  person  he 
Is   approaching   a   step    or    drop. 

How  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
between  obstacles  and  passers-by. 
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ELIZABETH  GIVES  TEA 

LONDON,  Dec.  16  (AP)-Princess 
Elizabeth    was   hostess   at   tea   in 
Buckingham  Palace  today  for  the 
first  time  since  her  marriage  and 
spoke  at  length  to  one  of  the  girl 
guests.     Prince    Philip,    attired    in 
Royal  Navy  uniform,  stood  beside 
jr.     Elizabeth    explained    to   the 
prl    guest,    her    simple    afternoon 
gown   of   pale   blue  and   her  hus- 
band's uniform  because  the  guest 
Miss   Grace  Naylor,  is   blind 
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THEY  WANT  H  HOME  FROM  SANTA 
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BLIND  Lee  Koeppen  and  his  partly  sightless  wife  wrap  Christmas 
presents  for  their  children,  one  of  whom  is  dying  of  cancer,  as  they 
seek  a  home  in  Chicago  where  family  may  be  reunited  for  Christmas. 
At  present,  the  children  are  separated  from  parents.  (International) 


G.O.P.  Plans  Special  Tax  Cut 
For  the  Blind  and  Elderly 

Lower  Exemptions  Seen  for  4  Million; 
$5,600,000,000  Levy  Slash  Proposed 


All  income  taxpayers  over  65 
years  old,  numbering  about  3,- 
700.0CO,  and  some  250,000  blind 
persons,  will  receive  special  tax 
cuts,  if  the  new  Republican  tax 
bill  becomes  law. 

The  measure,  written  by  Rep. 
Knutson  (R)  of  Minnesota,  would 
give  these  approximately  4,000,- 
000  persons  individual  exemptions 
of  $1,200  each,  compared  with  a 
proposed  $600  exemption  for  the 
remainder  of  the  54,500,000  tax- 
payers. 

This  would  remove  1,400,000 
low-income  elderly  persons  from 
the  tax  rolls  completely,  a  small 
number  of  low-income  blind  also 
would  be  freed  from  paying  any 
income  tax. 

Blind  persons  also  have  a  $500 
extra  exemption.  This  would  be 
raised  to  $600. 

The  special  considerations  for 


"the  elderly  and  blind  persons  are 
embodied  in  Knutson's  measure 
proposing  an  overall  income  tax 
cut  of  $5,600,000,000  in   1948. 

This  measure,  which  will  come 
to  a  showdown  during  the  regu- 
lar session  of  Congress  that  con- 
venes in  January,  would  (1)  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption 
from  $500  to  $600;  (2)  make  ap- 
plicable to  all  States  the  com- 
munity property  principle  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  dividing  family 
income  equally  for  tax  reporting 
purposes,  and  (2)  in  addition,  pro- 
vide cuts  ranging  from  30  per 
cent  in  the  lowest  income  bracket 
to  10  per  cent  in  the  highest. 

This  would  grant  over-all  in- 
come tax  cuts  ranging  from  10 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  Alto- 
gether, estimates  are,  7,400,000- 
low-income  and  elderly  persons 
would  be  removed  from  the  ta- 
rolls. 
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SIGHTJOTGED 

Knutson  Asks  Exemptions  for 

3,700,000  Over  65,. 

250,000  Blind 

Washington,    Dec.    20.— (AP)—  All 
income  taxpayers  over  65  years  old 

Snnei'Ln,?  a_,bout  3-700-00°.  ^d  some 
250,000  blind  persons,  will  receive 
special  tax  cuts,  if  the  new  Republi- 
can tax  bill  becomes  law. 

The  measure,  written  by  Rep 
Harold  Knutson  (R-Minn),  would 
give  these  approximately  4,000  000 
persons  individual  exemptions  of 
5-1200  each,  compared  with  a  pro- 
posed $600  exemption  for  the  remain- 
l  der  of  the  54,500,000  taxpayers. 

This  would  remove  1,400,000  low 
income  elderly  persons  from  the  tax 
rolls  completely.  A  small  number  of 
low  income  blind  also  would  be  freed 
from  paying  any  income  tax. 

Blind  persons  also  have  a  $500 
extra  exemption.  This  would  be 
raised  to  $600. 

The  special  considerations  for  the 
elderly  and  blind  persons  are  em- 
bodied in  Knutson's  measure  pro- 
posing an  overall  income  tax  cut  of 
$5,600,000,000  in  1948. 

This  measure,  which  will  come  to 
a  showdown  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion  of  Congress   that   convenes   in 
January,    would     (1)     increase    the 
personal    exemption    from    $500    tc 
$600),    (2)    make   applicable   to    all 
States  the  community  property  prin- 
ciple     of     husbands      and      wive; 
dividing  family  income  equally  foi 
tax  reporting  purposes,   and    (3)    ir 
addition  provide  cuts  ranging  from 
30   per   cent   in   the    lowest   income 
bracket  to  10  per  cent  in  the  high- 
est. 

This  would  grant  overall  income 
tax  cuts  ranging  from  10  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent.  Altogether  estimates 
are  that  7,400,000  low  income  and 
elderly  persons  would  be  removed 
from  the  tax  rn^ 
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Petrillo     Staging 
11th  Party  ipr  Blind 

The  golden  voices  of 
opera  stars,  the  antics  of 
funny  men,  the  gripping 
dramatizations  of  stage, 
screen  and  radio  person- 
alities will  bring  thrills 
and  cheer  to  blind  mus- 
icians of  Chicago  Christmas  i 
afternoon. 

The  scene  will  be  the 
Crystal  Room  of  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel.  The  time 
2  p.m.  Christmas  Day.  The 
occasion:  James  C.  Petrillo' s 
11th  annual  Christmas  party 
for  blind  members  of  Locals 
10  and  208,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians,  and 
their   families. 

Petrillo,  president  of 
the  federation,  expects 
to  entertain  at  least  125 
persons   at   the  party 


BLIND  EX-CONVICT 

"/   i    TO  FACE  CHARGES 

New  York,  Jan.  14 — David  MacLevy, 
73-year-old  blind  ex-convict,  will  be 
flown  to  New  York  from  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  to  face  a  charge  of  swindling 
Paul  Berlenbaeh,  former  light  heavy- 
weight  champion,   of  $2500. 

Dist.  Atty.  Prank  A.  Hogan  an- 
nounced MacLevy  had  agreed  to 
waive  extradition  provided  he  was 
flown  to  New  York,  as  he  dislikes 
train    travel. 

MacLevy  agreed  to  obtain  a  new 
station  wigon  for  Berlenbaeh  and 
disappeared  last  October  after  being 
given    the    money. 
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Blind  Woman  Brings 
HopetoUS  Afflicted 


By  DOROTHY  DOAN 

NEW   YORK    (INS)    —   When 
Rebecca    Randall    landed    at    La 
Guardia  Field  from   London   last 
week,  she  cautioned  the  steward- j 
ess: 

"Don't  leave  the  little  wooden 
case,  will   you?     I  think  jt  may1 

change  the  lives  of  a  number  of 
people  here  in  America." 

Rebecca  is  blind. 

She  made  the  trans-Atlantic 
flight  alone  because  she  has  over- 
come her  fear  of  blindness. 

What  she  brought  in  the  little 
wooden  case  was  a  Braille  short- 
hand machine  which  England  has 
had  for  40  years,  but  which  this 
country  does  not  have  despite  its 
great  social  service  and  vocation- 
al work  among  the  blind. 

Miss  Randall,  who  takes  dicta- 
tion at  the  rate  of  120  words  a 
minute,  has  long  done  public 
stenography  for  doctors  and  Brit- 
ish members  of  Parliament.  She 
hopes  the  machine  will  mean  jobs 
for  the  blind  in  this  country. 
BLIND   SINCE  CHILD 

I  met  Miss  Randall  at  the  Na- 
tional Guild  for  Jewish  Blind  at 
a  New  Year's  Eve  party.  She  is 
a  small  woman,  fortyish,  with 
brown  curly  hair  and  has  a  friend- 
ly look. 

Miss  Randall  lost  her  sight  in 
an  accident  in  childhood.  She  was 
skipping  with  other  youngsters, 
fell  and  developed  meningitis. 

"You  do  such  wonderful  things 
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in  America.  Our  blind  are  trained 
and  given  jobs,  but  then  they  are 
left  to  go  home  to  their  families. 
The  wonderful  recreation  that 
you  plan  for  us  here — dancing, 
bowling,     all     these     things — we  £ 

have  a  chance  to  know  people 
like   ourselves." 

CITED  BY  CROWN 

She  is  a  legal  secretary  for  the 
Middlesex  County  Counsel.  In  ad- 
dition, she  does  all  of  her  own 
housekeeping. 

One  of  the  happiest  experiences 
.  in  her  life  was  the  citation  for 
"humanitarian  services"  she  re- 
ceived from  the  king  and  queen 
of  Engand  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

British  fliers,  horribly  burned 
and  many  of  them  blind,  will  never 
forget  the  kindly,  wise  woman 
who  visited  them  again  and  again 
to  prove  to  them  they  could  lead 
happy,  useful  lives  if  they  over- 
came the  fear  in  their  minds. 

Miss  Randall  thinks  that  the 
greatest  hazard  in  being  blind  is 
the  mental  hazard.    She  says: 

"If  you  tell  yourself  that  blind- 
ness is  only  a  physical  handicap, 
the  world  of  mental  ideas  begins 
to  unfold  for  you  and  you  find  you 
can  do  even  the  physical  things 

you  though^  wpre  imBgfifiiM»-" — I 
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Blind  Picking 


TOKYO,  Jati.  24  (AP)— A 
Japanese  detective  arrested  a 
pickpocket  in  action  on  one  of 
Tokyo's  crowded  tramcars  today 
and  was  startled  to  discover  that 
the  man  was  totally  blind.  The 
thief  blithely  told  "  the  police 
business  had  been  good,  because 
nobody  suspected  a  blind  man. 


who  taught  her  the  three  sys- 
tem of  Braille.  No  one  knows 
who  the  teacher  is,  except  Anna 
Beach. 


Teaching  Blind  Children  Real 
Opportunity  for  Teen-Agers 

By  TRUDY 

Yesterday  we  interviewed  a  blind^jiirl.  We  watched  her 
closely  as  she  answered  the  telgpflWleTwe  saw  her  reach  for 
her  pad,  put  down  the  receiver,  deliver  a  message  to  her  boss 
and  then  take  a  letter  in  Braille  shorthand.  We  sat  on  the  edge 
of  our  seat  when  she  sat  down  and  typed  it  perfectly.  We  were 
amazed.  But  her  associates  weren't.  They've  known  Anna 
,  Beach  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Her  versatile,  flawless  ac- 
complishments at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
headquarters  are  a  legend  to  them. 

The  person  responsible  for  "It  is  necessary  to  remember 
Anna's  utter  happiness  despite  »t  all  times  that  the  student  is 
he-  teal  Hindness  is  the  teacher    ;£**»*£  WsT'MS'S 

cramped  when  a  penalty  is  im- 
posed in  a  game  of  sport,  so  too 
is  a   child  hindered   from    doing 
his  best  —  when  he  cannot  see." 
This  calls  for  a  certain  social  de- 
tachment   on    the    part    of    the 
teacher,  a  huge  amount  of  pa- 
tience, a  wilingness  to  work  long 
hours,    and    the    ability    to    see 
others  in  apparent  distress  with- 
out becoming  depressed  herself. 

Teacher  training  standards  vary 
from  state.  However,  in  general 
there  are  two  paths  open  to  the 
future  teacher  of  blinded  chil- 
dren. She  may  teach  in  one  of 
the  special  classes  set  up  within 
public  school  systems.  Here  blind 
children  are  segregated  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  special  work 
but  attend  all  regular  classes 
with  the  sighted  children.  Or  she 

may  teach  in  one  of  the  fifty-) 
five  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 
I  These  specialize  in  the  care  and 
education  of  the  blind  —  free  of 
charge  to  the  children  who  at- 
tend. 

Four-Year  Course 

A  four-year  teacher-training 
preparation  plus  specialized  work 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  is 

considered  adequate.  A  full  year 
concentrated  training  program  in 
education  of  the  blind  is  offered 
at  two  schools  irr  the  country. 
Fortunately,  one  of  them  is  lo- 
cated in  this  state.  A  3-cent  stamp 
to  this  column  will  bring  you  the 
name  of  the  school  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  registrar. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  survey 
in  1941 — teacher  salaries  in  this 
field  were  very  low,  ranging  from 
$230  to  $1360  a  year.  Undoubted- 
ly, they  have  been  raised  some- 
what since  then.  And  if  not,  they 
should  be.  But  there  are  other 
rewards  in  this  career.  These  are 
written  in  the  grateful  prayers 
of  girls  like  Anna  Beach. 
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Worthy  Career 

Anna  considers  teaching  of  the 
blind  a  tremendously  worthwhile 
career.  It's  brought  light  to  her. 
There  are  80,000  blind  people  in 
this  country  who  do  not  read 
Braille.  This  figure,  of  course,  has 
been  inflated  by  war  casualties. 
Therefore,  teachers  are  desper- 
ately needed,  not  only  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels 
but  also  in  specialized  fields  such 
as  handicrafts,  the  vocational 
arts,  music,  art  and  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating careers  for  teen-agers  to 
consider  is  teaching  blind  chil- 
dren. These  youngsters  have  a 
vision  of  20/200  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  Snellen  measurement. 
This  means  that  they  can  see  at 
20  feet  what  the  normal  eye  can 
•ee  at  200  ft. 

Must  Be  Interested 

Qualifications  for  teaching 
these  blind  children  are  quite 
demanding.  They  require  as 
much  of  you,  the  person,  as  they 
do,  of  you,  the  scholar.  "The  girl 
who  is  really  interested  in  the 
handicapped  makes  the  best 
teacher,"  says  Dr.  Berthold  Low- 
enfeld,  Ph.D.  who  is  director  of 
Educational  Research  for  the 
American  Foundation  For  the 
Blind,  Inc.  "Without  interest  in 
this  work,  you  will  never  suc- 
ceed," he  advises.  And  he  ex- 
plains that  more  patience,  under- 
standing, and  innate  interest  in 
the  pupil  and  his  problem  is  re- 
quired when  dealing  with  blind 
than  with  sighted  children. 
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Danish  Braille  Bible 
In  38  Volumes 

COPENHAGEN,  Jan.  6  (AP)  — 
The  first  Danish  Braille  Bible  has 
been  completed.  It  consists  of  38 
volumes  and  costs  415  kroner  (about 
$80). 

England  has  had  Braille  Bibles 
for  more  than  100  years.  In  Norway 
they  have  been  known  since  1925 
and  in  Sweden  since  1937. 


el»  me 
mdring 


amp  collector  friends  U 
that  a  new  French  stamp  honoring 
the  memory  of  Louis  Braille,  origi- 
nator of  the  Braille  system  of  read- 
ing for  the  blind,  has  been  issued 
recently.  It  is  violet  in  color. 


How  Does  He  Do  It? 

(  One  of  the  most  popular  sports  broadcasters  in 
Philadelphia  is  Bob  Allman,  who  is  also  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
a  former  manufacturer,  a  crack  insurance  agent,  a  lornier 
intercollegiate  wrestling  champion,  and  a  diligent  worker 
in  many  fields. 

The  amazing  thing  about  it  is  that  he  has  been  blind. 
since  he  was  4  years  old.  Of  course,  his  broadcasting Hoes 
not  cover  the  actual  play,  since  he  must  see  the  pameor 
sport  through  the  eyes  of  someone  else,  but  his  wide 
knowledge  of  sports  and  his  remarkable  memory  enable 
him  to  write  in  Braille  a  script  for  use  before  the  game, 
while  during  the  game  he  makes  more  Braille  notes  which 
enable  him  to  analyze  and  summarize  the  play. 

His  interest  in  sports  is  not  synthetic,  for  although 
he  no  longer  wrestles,  he  fishes  and  plays  golt.  One  day 
last  summer  he  caught  198  bonita.  When  he  s  putting 
he  has  his  caddy  elink  a  piece  of  metal  against  the  cup  to 
indicate  its  location,  and  then  he  a  ms  by  ■ 
fair  game,  too 
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iSKS  $5  MORE  FOR 
AGED  AND  BLIND 

ill  to, amend  the 
ray   act   was   introcj 


<for/c,  ,ir,Dr,  ™D  state, 'plus  ,§1  for  each  acldi- 

tin  »pnt    by    the 

to    815.  Under   , 
>cial  ht  Iaw.it  would.be  pos- 

jced  sibl'e  for  the  beneficiaries  of 
in  the  United  /tates  old-age  assistance  to  receive  a 
Senate  by  Senator  A/en  J.  total  of  ,S45  per  month.  The 
Ellender,  providing  fo/an  in-j  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 


crease  in  contributions  to  the 
js    for   okL&ge....a.ssistace 
inri  nid  tn  thr  hlinrl 
In    commenting    upon   thi§ 

or  Ellender  said: 
"Under    existing   laws    the 
fe*ri  with  respect  to' 

ial  deceiving  old- 
ants  to  81 
for  the  first  85  spent  by  the. 


to  increase  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's share  85,, to  815,  for 
the  first  85  of  state  money.'; 


Blind  Whistler 
Qmzdown  Guest 
in  ArlingiSn  Visit 

New  England  youth  will  hear  an 
inspirational  message  on  overcom- 
ing personal  handicaps  when  Fred 
Lowery,  blind  whistling  virtuoso, 
appears  on  tomorrow's  Boston 
Globe- V/COP  Quizdown  in  Arling- 
ton. 

Appearing  with  Fred  on  the  Ar- 
lington program  will  be  Dorothy 
Rae,  the  attractive  singing  star  who 
has  accompanied  him  for  the  past 
three  years. 

The  competing  teams  will  be 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  graders  from 
the  Brackett  and  Locke  Schools.  The 
program  will  be  recorded  in  the 
Brackett  School  auditorium  at  10 
tomorrow  morning  and  broadcast 
over  WCOP  between  7  and  7:30  to- 
morrow night. 

Judges  will  be  Helen  A.  Enright, 
principal  of  the  Peirce  School;  Ethel 
G.  Higgins,  principal  of  the  Hardy 
School,  and  Elsie  P.  Seward,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Crosby  School,  all  of 
Arlington. 

Lowery  comes  from  Palestine, 
Tex.,  where  he  was  picking  cotton 
during  the  Summer  and  studying 
violin  while  attending  the  Blind 
Institute  at  Austin  when  a  profes- 
sional whistler  gave  him  an  audi- 
tion and  encouraged  him  to  make  a 
career  of  his  talent.  Within  a  year 
Lowery  was  making  professional 
appearances. 

He  is  the  famous  whistler  whose 
uncanny  ability  sparked  Horace 
Heidt's  band  for  more  than  seven 
years.  He  has  appeared  with  Fritz 
Kreisler,  John  McCormack  and  Vin- 
cent Lopez.  ^-f"' 
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By  BOB  CONSIDINE 

NEW  YORK  (INS)— Picture  of  whom  he  didn  t  know  came  up 
lite  a  guy.  It  is  drawn  by  my  beside  him  and  asked  'Babe,  I 
;*r,rf    anri   hi*    Cr...,.ir.   J.   Paul  wonder  if  you  d  like  to  make  a 
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e  'Lights  a  Candle'  vA'tjjjgwm 

C_y  HOLIDAY  HUMOR  .     . 


I  ing    along    the    fairway    a    man 


qu 

friend,  and  his,   Cc.iir. 

Carey: 

"During  Babe  Ruth's  vacation  in 
Florida  he  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate as  referee  at  a  charity  golf 
match  in  Coral  Gables  featuring 
Babe  Didrikson  and  Sam  Byrd.  It 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Heart 
Fund  and  the  Youth  Center  of 
Coral  Gables.  Babe,  though  he 
should  be  sitting  down,  readily 
participated. 

"Babe  got  a  great  hand  as  he 
appeared  on   the  first  tee,  and  a 
fine  introduction  from  Mayor  Phil- 
lips of  Coral  Gables.      Babe  re- 
sponded with,  'My  voice  is  very 
bad.  but  I  want  you  all  to  know 
hat  whenever  I  can  help  a  wor- 
hy  cause  by  my  presence,  and 
r'm  able  to  walk,  I'll  always  be 
lappy  to  do  what  I  can  to  help 
n  my  small  way.' 

"After  the   players   drove  from 
he  first  tee  and  Babe  was  walk- 


blind  man  very  happy  by  stopping 
off  at  his  house  here  in  town  and 
saying  hello!' 

"Babe,  said,  'Sure,  kid,  give  me 
the  address,'  and  wrote  it  down. 

SAPS   STRENGTH 

"It  was  a  very  warm  day  and 
walking  around  the  course  sapped 
a  lot  of  strength  out  of  Babe,  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  he  had  to.  bow 
out  after  the  fifth  hole.  He  whis- 
pered to  the  mayor  that  he  had 
to  duck  and  asked  him  how  to 
get  to  the  address  he  had  writ- 
ten down. 

"The  mayor  offered  to  send 
him  in  his  official  car,  but  Babe 
refused,  and  just  asked  for  the 
directions.  He  told  me  that  he 
didn't  want  any  fanfare.  (Years 
ago,  some  sap  kidded  Babe  about 
his  visits  to  sick  children  and  he 
resolved  that  he'd  never  tell  any- 
body,   in    advance,    that    he    was 
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THE  ONE  AND  ONLY  BABE 
Just  Shadow  of  Former  Self    a 

headed  for  a  call  on  any  ailing 

person.)  -, 

"Babe  was  in  great  pain  by  then 


FIRST    RACE — Purse     $2400 
4-year-old3  and  up.    l'/a    miles: 

8  Master  Jack    xlia      No  boy 

4  Oldomwood      xlOl       No  boy 
12  H'lid'y  H'm'r  x1D(       Cook 

3  pete's  Kid  112      No  boy 
2  Expediter  107      Nelson 

10  Sparkette         xlOR      P  abods 

I  Loyal  112       No  boy 

5  Get  Good  xldl       No  boy 
7  Colorset  xlOfi      No  boy 

*  Valley  K.  xlOO       Stanton 

11  Aiuh"  xllil      No  boy 

9  Little  Hussy       xPfi      No  boy 
NOT    SO    GOOD— CELESTIAL 

WESTFIELD 
SECOND  — Purse     $2400,      claiming. 
year-olda    and   up.    6   furlongs: 
10  Not  So  Good       112      Combest 
5  Cel'tlal  Blue     xt10 
18  West  field  xll2 

4  Floataway  111 

12  Fighter  Jack       111 
i  Lantern  xt06 

11}  Bo'b  C'mand    xldl 

1  Flowing  Oil       xI07 
It  Zaniia  May       xlOl 

2  Worries  111 

*  Relheub  Sis      xlOl 

*  Red  Vulcan         111 
7  Court  Case       xlOl 

II  Maid  of  Kent      110 


No    hoy 

Porch 

MacAndrew 

Scawthorn 

No  boy 

Turner 

No  boy 

Cook 

Gonzalez 

Cook 

No   hoy 

Wil'iams 

No   boy 

No   boy 

No  boy 


20 

s 

8 

10 

20 

SO- 

30- 

50 
30- 
30 

50-, 


IS  Cork  xlOl 

t  Chestwick  115 

ALS\BS    DAY— HOLLY    RlDGE— 
.SOME  SPEED 

THIRD— Purse  $2400.  2-year-olds,  II 
maidens.    i%    furlongs: 
14  Alsab's  Day     x112      Gifford 

2  Holly  Ridge        117      No  boy 

3  Some  Speed         117      Scawth  >ni 
13  Slam  Ladv  117      No  boy 

1  Lady  Alice        Xll2      Martens 
9  Hitherto  117      Dodson 

a   ..  •  ^....Kia  -r^i^    117       Nn  bnv 
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PFC  BARRY  WORKS  WITH  BLIND 
CHILDREN  IN  WURZBURG  SCHOOL 

n                     K .        .  <blothes   are   among   the   items   ur- 

Hrogram   NeeuS  gently  requested.    The  finance  of- 

kA~*n    /«;<•+««/./»  fices  have  made  every  effort  to  pro- 

;        MOre   ASSlStanCe  ,ure  them  in  the  zone,  but  the  sol- 

__v        .  ..       .  rt    .     hiers  and  civilians  aiding  the  pro- 

Throughout  the  American  Occu-  ^  to  accomplish  as 

pation  Zone  of  Germany  there s  is  »  uch  as  is  deSired ,  d ue  to  the  small 
ln  a^-PI°grT  ^ed  "Relief  For  JScentJg  o¥ personnel  undertaking 
the  Blind,"  which  is  being  spon-  r,,ivf «  trompnHnii<!  task 
sored  by  the  European  command  ouch  a  *™^  **"  hag  been 
finance  department  through  its  in  *  conspicuous  part  of  the 
local  finance  offices    Assisting  with  J*  W  ™  J      collected  which 

the  children  in  the  Blind  school  of  onu-e,  aim  U1~     ' .        ,     ponriv  and 

and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Barry  of  224  thro^the  post  ^""g^^ 

A  The  Sldren  and  some  aged  folks  U  why  they ^want  to  help m.  the 
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malnutrition,  sickness,  accidents 
and  war.  Nine  years  of  total  war 
brought  defeat  to  a  dictatorial  na- 
tion whose  over-aggressiveness  and 
greed  resulted  in  complete  economic 
decay.  Now  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  forced  to  accept  whatever 
the  German  welfare  can  offer  them 
from  a  weak  economy  which  is 
plagued  by  the  black  market. 

Since  the  available  commodities 
to-day  cannot  possibly  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children,  personnel  of 
the  European  Command  finance 
centres  throughout  the  zone  have 
pledged  their  support  in  every  way 
possible  to  assure  these  groping 
children  of  warmth  and  food. 

There  has  been  an  acute  scarcity 
of  shoes,  clothing,  bedding  and 
food,  as  well  as  toys  to  provide  the 
youngsters  with  something  to  pass 
away  the  dark,  lonely  hours  ahead. 
Many  of  the  buildings  are  cold  and 
damp  during  the  winter  months, 
due  to  bomb  damage  and  the  short- 
age of  fuel.  The  men  of  the  centres 
are  personally  assisting  in  the  repair 
of  buildings  and  procurement  of 
additional  fuel  from  the  surround- 
ing woods. 

One    of    the    objectives    of    the 
finance  offices  is  to  obtain  aid  from 
;heir  friends  in  the  United  States. 
Dod  liver  oil,  vitamin  tablets,  choc 
)late.     body-building     foods 


for.  our  efforts  to  help  these  chil 
dren.  Their  happiness  alone  has 
given  us  a  feeling  we  can  be  proud 
of.  An  all-out  effort  has  been  made 
in  the  past,  and  shall  continue 
throughout  the  year  of  1948." 

"Soldiers  and  civilians  working  for 
the  department  of  the  army  have 
done  a  fine  job  towards  bringing 
renewed  hope  to  these  children,  but 
more  assistance  is  needed  in  order 
to  assure  even  a  minimum  amount 
of  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
blind." 

Those  wishing  to  aid  in  this  pro- 
gram can  mail  packages  to:  Relief 
for  the  Blind,  Finance  Office, 
Wurzburg  Military  Post,  APO  800, 
Postmaster,  New  York  city. 

Young  Barry  was  inducted  into 
military  service  on  April  5,  1945, 
and  received  his  basic  training  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  He 
trained  in  the  army  school  of 
finance  before  going  overseas  from 
Camp  Joyce  Kilmer,  N.  J.,  in 
August,  1946. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Patrick's  school 
and  Brockton  High  school,  Barry 
played  football  for  BHS.  He  is  a 
communicant  of  St.  Rocco's  church 
and  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Holy  Name  Society  and  the  Knights 
of  Lithuania  of  that  church.  Prior 
and  *°  entering  the  service  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Brockton  post-office. 


For  Blind  Typists 


British  MachineThatTakesBraille 
Shorthand  to  Be  Shown  Here 


When  Edison  invented  the  phono- 
graph, he  thought  it  would  solve  the 
problem  of  stenography  for  both  blind 
and  sighted  secretaries.  Recording  ma- 
chines are  used  by  both  seeing  and 
blind  typists,  but  in  Great  Britain  the 
blind  are  trained  to  use  stenographic 
machines  that  write  Braille. 

The  idea  of  using  a  machine  is  as 
old  as  the  typewriter,  but  a  typewriter 
will  not  do  because  it  is  not  fast 
enough.  Accordingly,  Henry  Stainsby 
in  the  last  century  determined  he 
would  invent  a  machine  which  would 
write  BraiHe  shorthand — all  "out  of 
love  for  the  work  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged," meaning  the  training  and 
placing  of  blind  office  workers. 

He  succeeded  in  his  self-appointed 
task  and  turned  his  machine  over  to 
a  Mr.  Wayne  for  production.  This 
Stainsby- Wayne  machine  was  first  ex- 
hibited at  the  Education  Exhibition  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  in  1900.  It  was 
a  success  from  the  beginning.  In  re- 
cent years  improvements  have  been 
made  so  that  the  machine  is  light, 
portable  and  rapid.  A  noiseless  model 
that  will  write  120  words  a  minute  is 
now  being  developed. 

Demonstrations  Planned 

y/  Miss  Rebecca  Randall,  a  blind  short- 

hand expert  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  of  the  Blind, 
has  been  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
tell  Americans  about  the  way  that 
English  blind  secretaries  do  their  work 
with  the  machine.  In  the  British  Isles 
there  are  several  hundred  blind  secre- 
taries, men  and  women  whose  work  is 
in  every  way  satisfactory  to  their  em- 
ployers. Miss  Randall  herself  took  dic- 
tation on  the  machine  during  the  war 
while  important  committees  discussed 
important  matters.  She  received  a 
citation  for  her  proficiency. 

The  Stainsby-Wayne  machine  in  its 
present  form  has  seven  keys — six  keys 
that  write  dots  and  one  space  key. 
When  these  keys  are  depressed  in  vari- 
ous combinations,  Braille  characters 
are  written  on  paper  tape.  The  spacing 
key  is  depressed  with  the  terminal  sign 
so  that  20  per  cent  of  the  time  ordi- 
narily used  in  spacing  is  saved.  To  read 
the  signs  the  paper  tape  is  threaded 
through  a  device  and  felt  with  the 
fingers. 

English  blind  secretaries  who  use 
this  machine  are  so  highly  trained  that 
they  can  compete  with  those  who  can 
see.  There  is  a  demand  in  Great  Britain 
for  their  services.  Miss  Randall  in- 
forms this  department  that  she  has  al- 
ways been  self-supporting.  Just  now 
she  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
legal  department  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  London,  a  Government 
office  that  deals  with  all  phases  of  civil 
and  criminal  law. 
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Readingite  Adopts   Blind  Boy 
Under  Foster  Parent  Plan 


Dr.  Marion  W.  Perry  of  88  Scot- 
land rd.,  has  "adopted"  Amedeo  Di 
Marzio,  12  year  old  Italian  boy  in 
Italy,  through  the  Foster  Parents' 
Plan  for  War  Children,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Mrs.  Edna 
Blue,  international  chairman.  Amer- 
ican headquarters  of  the  plan  are  at 
55  West  42nd  st.,  New  York  City. 

At  the  present  time  the  plan  is  op- 
erating children's  projects  in  Hol- 
land, Poland,  France,  England,  Mal- 
ta, Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  China  and  is 
taring  for  children  of  fourteen  dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

The  child  is  in  one  of  the  projects 
hat  the  organization  operates.  The 
;ase  history  of  the  child  who  has 
Deen  "adopted"  follows : 

"This  young  man  lost  his  sight 
over  four  years  ago,  following  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb.  November, 
1943,  to  be  exact.  The  years  that  fol- 
lowed were  years  of  cold,  terror, 
hunger,  and  worst  of  'all,  blackness. 
He  was  dependent  on  the  other 
members  of  his  family  for  every- 
thing. About  a  year  ago,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  colony  for  blind  children. 
There,  among  the  other  children,  he 
was  normal. 

"Amedeo  is  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Di  Marzio  family.     Both  his 
parents  are  living,  and  he  has   two 
older  sisters.     Because  of  his  blind-  | 
ness,  Amedeo  is  now  only  in  the  sec- 
ond grade  at  school.    The  school  at  ] 
the  colony  provides  the  elementary  i 
grades  as  well  as  handicrafts.    The  j 
music  courses  offered1  at  the  school ' 
have  little  appeal  for  him,  but  liter- j 
ature  does.    He  is  fond  of  studying, : 
and  spends  as  much  time  as  he  can 
studying  literature. 

"The    blow    dealt    Amedeo    when 


He's  Prepared 


AMEDEO   DiMARZIO 

he  was  so  young  has  left  him  a  meek 
boy.  The  continual  dependency  up- 
on others  had  begun  to  do  its  dam- 
age when  he  was  taken  into  the 
colony. 

"When  this  dark-haired,  rosy- 
complexioned  little  boy  lost  his  sight 
he  had  many  of  the  normal,  boyish 
activities  taken  away  from  him  as 
well.  Through  the  loving  care  and 
attention  of  his  Foster  Parent,  he 
will  be  assured  of  the  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care  so  necessary  to  a 
growing  boy.  Even  more  important, 
Will  be  the  boost  to  his  morale.  The 
knowledge  that  he  has  someone  in 
America  who  is  interested  in  him 
and  his  welfare,  is  in  itself,  almost 
priceless." 

The  plan  operate  projects  in 
France,  England,  Italy,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzer- 
land, Poland  and  China,  and  cares 
for  children  of  fifteen  different  na- 
tionalities. 

On  the  receipt  of  an  application 
by  the  Foster  Parents'  PJan,  the  fos- 
ter parent  receives,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, a  photograph  and  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  child  and  pays  $15  per 
month  for  the  support  of  the  child. 
An  international  committee  com- 
posed of  the  Earl  of  Listowell,  the 
Viscount .  Cecil  of  Chelwood,  Mrs. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Representative  Clare 
Booth  Luce,  Helen  Hayes  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  S.  Wise  are  sponsoring  the 
work  of  the  Foster  Parents'  Plan 
for  War  Children. 

More  than  52,000  children  of  all 
nationalities  have  been  helped  by  the 
Foster  Parents'  Plan  since  its  in- 
ception ten  years  ago.  •  j 


Doctors  told  19-year-old  John 
Chapman  of  Chicago  that  he's  going 
to  go  blind.  Undaunted,  the  youth 
is  racing  to  prepare  himself  to  be 
self-supporting  despite  his  loss  of 
sight.  He's  learning  to  become  a 
top-notch  upholsterer. 


Blind  Scientist 
Named  for  2d 
Eli  Lilly  Award 


Dr.  Dilworth  Wayne  Woolley, 
33-year-old  blind  scientist  who 
once  before  received  an  Eli  Lilly 
Co  award,  tfedajj*  is  the  winner  of 
the  Lilly  prize  intBiochemistry  for 
1948. 

Dr.  Wolley,  a  Canadian  and 
chemist  for  the  Rockefeller  Insti-' 
tute  for  Medical  Research,  New, 
York,  last  night  was  named  the 
award  recipient  by  Dr.  Charles! 
Allen  Thomas,  president  of  thej 
American  Chemical  Society.  The! 
announcement  was  made  at  a1 
general  assembly  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  organization's  113th 
national  meeting. 

a  *  9 
THE  ELI  LILLY  CO.  furnished 
the  $1000  and  the  bronze  medal 
to  be  presented  to  Dr.  Woolley  in 
Ithe  fall.  A  committee  of  the 
chemical  society,  according  to  cus- 
tom, selected  the  winner. 

Dr.  Woolley  was  cited  for  his 
extensive  research  in  biochemis- 
try, particularly  on  the  nutrition- 
ial  and  biochemical  problems  re- 
jlating  to  vitamins.  In  1940,  Dr 
(Woolley  received  the  Lilly 
l  search  award  in  bacteriology  arfid 
immunlology.  / 
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BLIND  MAN 
ARRESTEE 

AS  BOOKIf 

—f0  HI 

Used  Braille  System 

Police  Say  He 

Explained 


A  blind  bookmaker  allegedly  using  i 
an  ingenious  Braille  system  to  record  j 
bets  was  one  of  six  m«n  arrested  in 
Braintree  and  Weymouth  yesterday 
as   police   of   both   communities  to-  . 
gether  with  members   of  the  State 
police   made   simultaneous   raids   on 
stores  and  homes  suspected  of  being 
illegal  booking  headquarters. 


SAY   HE  EXPLAINED 

The  blind  man,  Daniel  J.  Lynch, 
39,  of  43  Wyman  st„  Braintree,  was 
arrested  in  a  High  st.,  Weymouth, 
home  by  Lieutenant  John  Coyle  and 
Special  Officer  William  Dwyer  of ' 
the  Weymouth  police.  When  the 
arrest  was  made  police  said  an  in- 
genious booking  system  was  found 
on  the  man. 
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Unable  to  account  for*  the  pres- 
ence of  the  blind  man  in  the  alleged 
j  booking  establishment  police  were 
in  a  quandry  for  over  an  hour  to 
find  evidence  of  his  booking.  Finally 
they  said  the  man  explained  his 
unique  "system." 

He  had  two  metal  notebooks  with 
hinged  covers.  The  top  covers  of 
the  books  were  divided  into  small 
raised  squares  with  a  hole  in  each 
square.  According  to  police  when 
he  took  a  bet  over  the  phone  or  in 
person  he  had  his  own  system  of 
the  alphabet  for  each  square. 

Makes  Legal  Puzzle 

A  piece  of  paper  was  placed  be- 
tween the  covers  and  when  he  took 
a  bet  he  merely  pricked  the  paper 
j  through    the   hole   with   a   common 
pin.     He   could   then   tell   after  re-  j 
moving  the  slip  of  paper  how  much 
had   been  bet,   on  what  horse  and  ! 
race,     etc.       Police     were     puzzled,  i 
however,    just    how    the    evidence  I 
would    be    presented    in    court    as 
booking  slips. 

In   a    second    raid   in    Weymouth  ' 
police  arrested  Gaeton  Pica,  34,  of; 
90  High  st.,  Weymouth,  in  a  High  j 
st.    home    and    charged    him    with ' 
registering   bets,   illegal   possession 
of  horse   betting   slips   and   setting ' 
up  and  promoting  a  lottery.    While 
at  home  police  answered  the  phone 
and  took  the  names  and  bets  of  un- 
suspecting bettors.  i 

In  Court  Tomorrow  \ 

Both  men  were  bailed  on  $1000  for  I 
appearance      In      Quincy     District 
Court,  Monday  morning. 

State  police  and  Braintree  officers 
under  the  direction  of  Braintree 
Police  Chief  EdWard  Cahill  raided 
two  cafes  and  a  poolroom  and  shoe 
repair  shop,  arresting  four  men. 
In  the  first  raid*  Robert  M.  Sulli- 
van, proprietor  of  Sullivan's  pool- 
room at  218  Pearl  st.,  Braintree, 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  reg- 
istering bets. 

A  large  crowd  attracted  by  the 
commotion,  continued  playing  pool 
after  the  arrest  was  made.  William 
F.  Dacey,  50,  was  arrested  at  Billy 
Mac's  Cafe  on  145  Railroad  st., 
Braintree  and  charged  with  regis-  j 
terlng  bets  and  setting  up  and  pro-  j 
moting  a  number  pool.  He  lives  at 
145  Railroad  st. 

Wives  Complained 

The  proprietor  of  Leo's  shoe  repair 
shop  at  432  Washington  St.,  Sal- 
vadore  Leo  of  138  Town  st.,  was 
arrested  in  the  shop  by  State  and 
Braintree  police  officers.  He  was 
charged  with  registering  bets.  The 
last  raid  was  made  at  Cora's  Cafe  at 
93  Railroad  st.,  where  police  took 
into  custody  Frank  Heap,  48,  of  145 
Railroad  st.  He  was  also  charged 
with  registering  bets.  All  four 
were  released  on  $500  bail  for  ap- 
pearance in  Quincy  District  Court. 

Chief  Cahill  said  he  made  the 
raids  on  tips  received  from  irate 
wives  who  complained  of  their  hus- 
bands losing  their  week's  pay  bet- 
ting on  the  horses. 
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THE  AUTHOR  of  "The  Flames 
of  Time,"  current  Literary  Guild 
choice,  Bernard  Kendrick,  has 
been  awarded  an  emblem  for 
distinguished  help  to  „*hr.  h1ir|jj 
by  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associ- 
ation. He  is  the  only  sighted  per- 
son to  receive  this  award  besides 
President  Truman.  For  years,  he 
worked  with  the  blinji.  was  a 
dollar-a-year  man  during  World 
War  II,  and  in'  1945  published 
"Lights  Out,"  b  novel  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  blinded  vet- 
eran? 
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Blind  Baby  Girl  Being  Taken 
To  Lourdes  in  Miracle  Quest 

PITTSBURGH,  July  4    (AP)— A|  "All  we  ask  from  life  is  to  see  our 
10-month-old  blind  baby  girl  will  daughter    being    able    to    use.  her 
be  flown  to  Lourdes,  France,  next!  eyes." 
Sunday  in  the  hope  that  a  miracle 
will  enable  her  to  see. 

The  little  girl,  Karen  Woods,  of 
nearby  Gibsonia  has  a  film  growth 
behind  the  crystalline  lens  of  her 
eyes  which  doctors  say  no  opera- 
tion can  cure. 

Her  21-year-old  mother,  Mrs. 
Robert  Woods,  and  her  grand- 1 
mother,  Mrs.  Marie  Mueller,  will , 
accompany  her  on  the  4000-mile 
trip  to  the  shrine. 

The  youthful  mother  declared:     | 

"I  feel  pretty  confident  that  the 
waters  of  the  shrine  will  help  our 
child.   It  is  our  last  hope." 

Her  24-year-old  husband  added: 
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Pocket  Veto 
Kills  Bill  on 
Aid  to  Blind 

WASHINGTON,  July  2  (AP)  ~ 
President  Truman  announced  to- 
night that  he  was  letting  die 
without  his  signature,  a  bill  ae-j 
signed  to  help  blind  persons  who 
are  partly  able  to  work. 

Critical  of  Congress  again,  Mr. 
Truman  spoke  of  "the  hasty  last- 
minute  passage"  of  the  bill,  and 
said  it  would  lessen  payments  now 
made  to  blind  persons  unable  to 
work. 

The  bill,  a  social  security  meas- 
ure, would  have  permitted  states 
to  disregard  earnings  of  up  to  $40 
a  month  when  benefit  payments  to 
the  blind  were  calculated. 

"This  bill  would  increase  the  re- 
cipient case  loads  by  perhaps  as 
much  as  one-third,  by  making 
eligible  for  assistance  blind  persons 
not  now  eligible  because  of  their 
earnings  from  employment,  Mr. 
Truman  said,  in  a  statement. 

The  measure  would  have  amended 
Title  10  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
under  which  the  government  aids 
the  states  in  payments  to  the  blind. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  state 
agency  now  takes  into  considera- 
tion income  and  resources  of  each 
claimant. 

Mr.  Truman  said  states  unable 
to  make  additional  money  avail- 
able would  have  to  cut  payments 
to  the  blind  unable  to  work. 
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Capable  Blind  Girl,  23,  Advertises 
For  Good  Man  Who  Will  Wed  Her 


Scarbro,  W.  Va.,  July  10.  (UP)—  A 
23 -year-old  blind  girl  advertised  to- 
day for  a  "good  man"  who  will  marry 
her   and  give  her  security. 

Her  only  requirements  are  that  he 
be  under  35  years  of  age  and  have 
a  steady  job. 

She  is  Julia  Yackie,  who  lost  her 
sight  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
infancy.  Her  father  was  killed  in  a 
coal  mine  accident  seven  years  ago. 
Her  mother  is  seriously  ill  with  a 
heart  ailment, 

Julia  said  the  future  holds  nothing 
for  her  unless  she  finds  a  husband. 
So  far.  her  classified  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement has  brought  only  one 
promising  offer,   she  said. 

Ot.hprs    have    railed    but.   thev   could 


not  provide  security.   One  came  from 
a  penniless,   unemployed  man. 

Julia  and  her  mother  have  been 
living  on  $25  a  week  they  receive 
for  rental  of  a  restaurant  they  es- 
tablished when  her  father  died.  They 
operated  the  restaurant  themselves 
until  a  year  ago  when  Mrs,  Yackie's 
illness   forced   them   to   quit. 

Julia  and  her  mother  live  in  a 
four-room  hillside  house  which  they 
own.  She  said  she  would  be  willing 
for  her  husband  to  make  his  home 
there  with  her,  or  she  would  move, 
elsewhere  "if  the  offer's  good  enough."  | 

In  her  advertisement,  Julia  lists  her 
qualifications    as    "capable    of    being! 
cashier    and    doing    own    housework." 
She  explained  that  she  was  cashier  in 
the  restaurant  for  several  years. 


MAN  OFFERS 
TO  SELL  EYES 
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Wants  $10,000  to  Aid  His 
Children 


Afflicted  with  arthritis  five  years 
ago,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
job.  He  was  employed  as  a  laborer 
and  truck  driver  and  also  worked 
as  a  stevedore  in  the  Azores  during 
World  war  II. 

Zellen  got  the  idea  of  selling  one 
of  his  eyes  after,,  reading  news 
stories  about  others  who  offered 
their  eyes  for  sale.  He  says  he  has 
20-20  vision  in  bo 


Out  of  work  for  several  years 
beacuse  of  arthritis',  Robert  L.  Zel- 
len, 35,  of  65  Wardsworth  St.,  East 
Boston,  father  of  five  children,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  he  will  sell 
either  one  of  his  eyes  for  $10,000 
and  hospital  expenses,  for  the  re-  j 
moval. 

He  would  use  the  money  to  feed 
his  young  family.  His  five  children, 
whose  ages  are  from  two  months  to 
11  years,  are  now  living  with  his 
wife.  Zellen  is  separated  from  his 
wife  but  is  anxious  to  support  his 
family. 
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Blind  Londoner  in  Tribute 
To  Victorious  US  Athletes 


A  blind  sports  enthusiast  of  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  was  so  impressed  by 
the  great  performances  of  United 
States  athletes  in  this  year's  Olym- 
pic Games  that  he  has  written  to 
a  friend  here,  expressing  his  ad- 
miration  of  the   Americans 

Thomas  Christian,  writer  of  the 
letter  is  discouraged  over  the  poor 
showing  of  the  athletes  of  his! 
country  and  attributes  it  to  "the 
general  funerial  atmosphere  caused 
through  restrictions  and  controls."' 
Following    is    the    letter,    written! 

n,™aK  6  !nd  translated  by  a  Fall 
Kiver  blind  man: 

t„"\?ish  t0  payia  Personal  tributJ 

intv,     ™'0WPSS    °f    your    athlete! 
m  the  01ympIC  Games  in  London,   i 


"How  is  it  that  your  players  win 
everything  in  which  they  er 
It  amazes  me  how  they  do  It- 
Whatever  the  reason  there  is  one 
fact  which  stands  out  a  mile,  and 
that  is  that  they  seem  to  be  un- 
beatable in  the  pjresent  form. 

"Prior  to  the  recent  war,  before: 
being  blinded,  I  used  to  be  an  en-' 
thusiastic  sportsman  and  still  do1 
take  a  keen  interest  in  sporting 
events.  The  present  run  of  Ameri- 
can success  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  sport  from  an  all-' 
around   point  of  view. 

"I  have  tried  in  my  own  mind 
to  fathom  out  the  reason  why  Eng- 
land has  made  such  a  poor  show. 
] The  answer  to  this  question  falls 
into  two  parts,  (a)  psychological, 
and  (b)  real.  The  first  consists  of 
the  general  funerial  atmosphere  in 
this  country  caused  through  re- 
strictions   and    controls.      The    sec 


;ond  consists  of  real  or  material 
things,  rationing  for  instance.  We 
do   not   get   enough   to   eat. 

The  present  government  may  say 
that  we  get  sufficient  calories,  hut 
what  would  we  give  to  be  able  to 
let  ourselves  go  at  a  good  steak 
of  a  beef  or  a  plate  of  eggs  and 
a  bacon  when  we  fancy  them. 

"Our  meat  ration  over  here  per 
week  is  about  q  shillings  worth 
That  is  less  than  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  packet  of  cigarettes. 

'But  still  I  say,  well  done,  Amer- 
11  ■».  you  deserve  to  win.  I  wish 
1   v  pip   there  myself." 

Christian's  address  is  fit  Rutland 
Gfte,  Knightsbridge.   London  S.  W. ' 
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Blind  Music  StJdent I 
Again  Wins  Scholarship 

For  the  second  successive  yiiv 
the  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memor^ 
Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to 
James  A.  McDonald,  blind  stu- 
dent at  the  Boston  Univcrsjtjr 
College  of  Music,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York. 

He  is  one  of  18  outstanding 
students  to  be  aided  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  of  the  Blind  to 
prepare  themselves  for  self-sup- 
porting professional  careers.  Mc- 
Donald intends  to  be  a  music 
supervisor. 
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Blind  Student 

Dear  Editor  —  Your  story  by  Jess  Coving- 
ton on  "A  Blind  Florist"  brings  to  mind 
;  another  blind  florist.  While  teaching  a 
'  course  in  plant  nutrition  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity a  blind  junior  student  came  to  me 
to  take  the  course.  I  told  him  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  but  questioned  whether 
he  would  get  much  out  of  the  laboratory 
work  since  the  course  consisted  of  two  one 
hour  discussion  periods  and  two  three  hour 
laboratory  periods  part  of  which  would  be 
greenhouse  work  and  part  microscopic 
work.  He  admitted  he  could  not  use  a  mi- 
croscope but  would  like  to  try  to  get  through 
the  course.  I  helped  him  all  I  could  and  at 
the  end  of  the  course  I  gave  him  a  97,  the 
highest  grade  of  the  34  students.  In  giving 
him  the  97  I  tried  not  to  favor  him  over  the 
others. 

We  had  a  series  of  tomato  plants  growing 
in  sand  culture  with  seven  different  de- 
ficiencies. I  worked  with  him.  and  by  per- 
mitting him  to  feel  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  plants  he  learned  their  characteristics. 
When  I  asked  him  to  identify  them  on  an 
examination  he  could  identify  them  all  cor- 
rectly. Some  of  the  students  with  two  good 
eyes  could  not  do  as  well.  On  his  discussions 
I  could  not  trap  him.  He  knew  the  tech- 
nique of  studying  the  plants  by  micro- 
chemical  methods  and  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope but  of  course  never  saw  the  crystals 
and  colorations  produced  in  the  tissue.  He 
did  know  what  you  were  supposed  to  see. 
He  amazed  me  and  I  regarded  him  as  a 
genius.  I  looked  forward  to  the  discussion 
periods  because  I  could  cite  him  as  an  ex- 
ample to  those  who  were  not  sure  why  they 
were  in  college. 

—  V.  A.  Tiedjens,  Director. 
Virginia  Truck  Exp.  Sta. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


I  Blindf  Merchant     ] 
Accuses  Janitor 
Of  Robbing  Stand 

MACON,  Ga.,  Dec.  9  (AP)— A 
veteran  Bibb  county  courthouse  em- 
ploye was  charged  yesterday  with 
stealing  from  a  blind  man  who 
operated  a  concession  stand  in  the 
legal  building. 

j  Henry  Hysler,  $200-a-month 
I  courthouse  custodian,  was  charged 
with  theft  by  Talmadge  Shepard, 
the  blind  concessionaire.  Sheriff  E. 
Julian  Peacock  said  he  saw  Hysler 
take  a  package  of  cigarets  without 
paying  Shepard. 

Hysler,  who  had  been  custodian 
for  24  years,  was  suspended  by 
Clerk  of  County  Commissioners 
Marvin  L.  Newberry  pending  fur- 
ther investigation.  He  was  at  liberty 
in  a  $150  bond. 
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BIRTHDAY  PARTY  FOR  BLIND  COMMUTER— Miss  Jennie  Kondrasky,  blind  commuter,  7 
cuts  her  34th  birthday  cake  in  the  dining  car  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  £r  H.  train  between  Bridge-  9 
port  and  Stamford,  Ct.,  where  she>is  employed.  The  party,  given  by  the  train's  crew,  in-  j 
eluded  the  cake  with  icing  inscription  in  Braille.  Baggagemaster  Ben  J.  Rubino  helps  -e 
Jennie  cut  the  cake  cs  Conductor  George  Des  rosier  looks  on 
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Mrs.  Skinner  explained  tL_ 
money  would  be  used  for  buying 
new  recording  machines  and  plas- 
tic disks.  The  recording  program 
at  the  library  is  maintained  by 
gifts  and  ■  entails  making  records, 
more  than  180  to  date,  of  books 
not  available  in  Braille  or  the 
commercially  manufactured  Talk- 
ing Books  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mrs.  Skinner's  letters  of  thanks 
have  been  displayed  on  the  con- 
tributing bars.  "I  was  dying  to  go 
over  and  thank  everybody  myself," 
she  said,  "but  Mr.  Keogh  and  the 
bartenders  said  I'd  better  not." 


(AP  Wirephoto) 

BLIND  TWINS — Seattle,  Wash.,  Transit  System  drivers  gave 
$3700  to  pay  for  an  operation  to  restore  the  sight  of  Bette 
Jean,  left,  and  Barbara  Jo  Nord,  right,  28-month-old  twins 
who  were  born  blind.  Their  father,  Walter  A.  Nord,  a  transit 
system  driver,  and  their  mothej  Mrs.  Ina  Nord,  are  pictured 
with  the  twins.  73<MLfc*    TtemJuL   1 1*1  ft  * 


i  Appeal  in  Bars 
Yields  Help  for 
Blind  Library 

Sigu  on  Glass  Jars  Asks 
Aid'if  YouCanReadThis' ; 
Bartender  Thought  It  Up 


A  sign  saying  "If  you  can  read 
this,  then  help  the  guy  who  can't," 
tied  to  glass  jars  in  several  mid- 
town  bars  on  the  West  Side,  has 
brought  a  Christmas  present  of 
$165.95  to  fifty  blind  students  who 
rely  on  the  Library  for  the  Blind, 
137  West  Twenty-fifth  Street. 

Joe  Galway,  thirty-nine,  night 
bartender  at  McGarry's  Bar  and 
Grill,  417  Ninth  Avenue  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  conceived  the  sign 
a  few  months  ago  and  has  been 
pushing  this  barroom  philanthropy 
ever  since.  "The  slogan  just  came 
to  him,"  one  of  Joe's  regular 
patron's  said  yesterday.  "We  were 
all  feeling  pretty  good  that  night." 

House  rules  at  McGarry's  re- 
quire that  all  pennies  go  in  the 
jar.  Once  or  twice  an  evening  Joe 
slides  it  slowly  along  the  bar  "and 
gets  the  boys  to  put  up  a  little 
more,"  said  George  T.  McGarry, 
Joe's  boss.  "We've  got  a  good 
bunch  in  here,"  Mr.  McGarry  add- 
ed, "and  we've  .filled  up  many  a 
jar  for  other  things  too — police- 
men's benefits  or  when  a  fellow'! 
mother  dies."-  . 

The  customers  at  McGarry's  are 
far  in  the  lead  of  other  West  Side 
bars,  with  $125  already  contributed 
to  the  library  to  help  in  its  vol- 
untary program  of  recording  text- 
books on  plastic  discs  for  blind 
college  students. 

The  drive  was  started  by  Ger- 
vais"  Keogh",  twenty-nine,  of  501 
Vest?  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Mr. 
Ceogh,  an  exporter,  said  he  started 
,s  a  volunteer  recorder  at  the 
ibrary  soon  after  he  returned 
rom  war  service  in  Europe.  The 
ibrary's  supply  of  the  recording 
aachines  got  so  low  last  summer 
hat  he  couldn't  take  one  home 
0  make  recorded  books  in  the 
vening  after  the  library  closed, 
iut  he  wanted  to  continue  with 
ome  kind  of  help. 

His  friends  at  McGarry's  took 
.0  the   idea  of  a  jar  appeal,   a 
>rinter  patron  made  the  signs  and 
tfr.  Keogh  has  since  sold  his  proj- 
ect to  several  other  taverns  in  the 
neighborhood.   Bartenders  at  two 
of  these,  Tom's  Bar  and  Grill,  443 
Tenth    Avenue    at    Thirty-fourth 
Street,  and  Gaffney's,  around  the 
corner  at  501  West  Thirty- fourth 
Street,  have  already  brought  bags 
of  coins  to  Mrs.  Mildred  Skinner, 
director   of   the   Library   for   the 
Blind. 
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The  other  three  are:  1.  The 
white  blood  cells  in  the  veins  and 
arteries  and  bone  marrow.  2. 
the  male  reproductive  cells.  3. 
The  cells  lining  the  intestinal  tract. 

Even  though  the  neutrons  that 
caused  cataracts  in  the  lenses  of 
the  physicists'  eyes  must  have  hit 
other  parts  of  their  heads,  tr~ 
brain  and  other  parts  of  the  eye 
are  very  resistant  to  radiation  so 
the  men  are  not  expected  to  suffer 
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Five  Physicists  Are  Loosing  Sight 

Due  to  Work  on  Neutron  Radiation 

r       .ntvrr  skhvicfI  lizing   radiation,     whether     in     the 

WASHINGTON,  De  "24  -  The  form  of  neutrons,  x-rays  or  gamma 
hisTo^y  of  SJentikc  martyrdom  is  rays  from  radium, 
repeating  itself.  Five  physicists  are 
going  blind  because  they  looked 
unguardedly  at  the  powerful  neu- 
tron radiation  from  their  atom 
smashers. 

"A  half  century  ago  when  X-rays 
were  new,  other  young  and  eager 
scientists  also  took  chances  with 
this  novel  radiation.  Perhaps  a 
half  a  hundred  of  them  (a  meticu- 
lous count  12  years  ago  listed  27 
by  name)  suffered  the  serious  and 
horribly  painful  X-ray  burns  which 
developed  into  cancer.  First  a  fin- 
ger lost,  then  hands  and  arms  and 
Anally  life. 

Happily,  those  wounded  by  neu- 
trons are  not  martyrs  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  which  implies 
sacrifice  of  life  as  well  as  health 
for  a  cause.  And  medical  science 
can  restore  eyesight  to  them 
through  operation  for  cataract  and 
proper  eyeglasses,  though  it  could 
not  restore  lost  fingers  and  hands 
to  the  earlier  radiation  martyrs. 

The  physicists  sacrified  their  eye- 
sight in  pioneer  work  on  the  cyclo- 
trons. They  were  fired  by  the  same 
zeal  to  speed  the  benefits  of  their 
powerful  new  tool  as  led  men  and 
women  of  an  earlier  generation  of 
Americans  to  sacrifice  health  and 
life  in  perfecting  X-ray  equipment 
and  technique  for  diagnosing  and( 
treating  human  ills. 

Like  the  X-ray  martyrs,  the 
physicists  took  a  calculated  risk 
with  neutrons  as  early  as  1935,  the 
neutron  beam  from  a  cyclotron  was 
known  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
an  X-ray  beam.  It  has  been  known 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Man- 
hattan district  work  on  the  atomic 
bomb  that  neutrons  are  four  to  10  j 
times  as  dangerous  as  the  same 
amount  of  X-rays.  Yet  the  cyclo- 
tron pioneers  used  to  watch  for  the 
violet-blue  fluorescent  beam  of 
neutrons  appearing.  They  deliber- 
ately looked  into  the  beam  either 
from  'necessity  while  making  re- 
pairs to  the  machine  or  out  of 
curiosity  over  this  new  and  power- 
ful  tool. 

Neutrons,  the  sub-atomic  parti- 
cles that  caused  the  eye  damage, 
are  the  trigger  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  operating  the  chain  reac- 
tion. Because  they  are  electrically 
neutral  they  are  very  penetrating. 
With  protons,  neutrons  make  up 
the    hearts    of   all   atoms. 

The    lens    of    the    eye    is 
four  tissues  most  sensitive 
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Crossroads  for  Blind  of  Manhattan 
Few  Steps  From  Fashionable  Center 
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By   MARK  BARRON 

NEW  YORK— There  are  traffic 
lights  at  59th  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue  in  New  York  City,  flashing 
red  and  green  blinkers  to  guide  the 
fortunate  ones  who  can  see  them. 
But  the  important  part  of  the  hu- 
man traffic  which  passes  that  cor- 
ner needs  no  lights,  no  whistles,  no 
guiding  hands  to  get  them  safely 
from  curb  to  curb. 

This  Manhattan  corner,  only  a 
few  steps  from  the  fashionable 
shopping  centers  of  Park  and  Fifth 
Avenues,  is  the  crossroads  of  the 
world,  literally  and  figuratively,  to 
nearly  a  thousand  people  who  are 
living  in  perpetual  darkness.  They 
are  the  blind,  the  ones  who  study 
and  work  and  play  without  eye- 
sight. They  cross  this  corner  in 
midtown  Manhattan  daily,  some 
using  only  canes  and  some  using 
"seeing-eye"  dogs,  to  arrive  at  The 
Lighthouse.  This  is  the  workshops, 
the  study  rooms,  the  training  class 
auditoriums  of  The  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind. 

The  Lighthouse  was  founded  in 
1905  by  Winifred  Holt  Mather, 
daughter  of  Henry  Holt,  •  the  pub- 
lisher. Her  first  idea  was  a  concert 
bureau  which  would  get  them  tic- 
kets for  theatrical  and  concert  per- 
formances. The  blind  came  to  her 
to  thank  her,  but  they  told  her 
more  and  more  that  their  primary 
need  was  work. 


Mrs.  Mather  started  a  handicraft 
shop  with  a  few  blind  persons  and 
they  began  work  in  her  living 
room.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
The  Lighthouse  and  it  was  incor- 
porated as  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  1906. 

Today  The  Lighthouse  employs 
more  than  200  blind  people  as  in- 
structors for  others  who  are  blind. 
They  have  set  up  in  business  in 
New  York  City  more  than  200  blind 
people  who  are  newsdealers  or  in 
similar  trades  where  they  can  op- 
erate without  needing  sight.  There 
are  now  77  blind  oMceworkers  as 
typists  or  dictaphone  operators  in 
New  York  offices,  all  trained  and 
placed  by  The  Lighthouse.  Other 
blind  workers  have  been  trained  in 
weaving,  mat-making,  pottery 
moulders  and  many  other  trades. 

Typical  is  Michael  Cali,  a  youngs- 
ter of  22  who  lost  his  eyesight  while 
fighting  in  the  Army  in  World  War 
II.  Before  going  into  the  Army  he 
had  ben  an  expert  mechanic  hand- 
ling precision  tools  for  the  Ford 
Motors  Instrument  Co.  He  came 
back  from  the  war  blind.  He  at- 
tempted to  return  to  his  old  job, 
but  his  blindness  handicapped  him 
in  the  handling  of  precision  instru- 
ments. 

Undiscouraged,  he  turned  to  The 
Lighthouse  and  studied  in  their 
classes.  Today  he  is  happily  and 
efficiently  operating  a  newsstand 
in  a  Long  Island   subway   station. 
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Sightless  Boy  Patient  of  14  Thrills 

At  Prospect  of  Yuletide  Homecoming 


At  this  season  of  the  year  it's 
a  little  too  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  those  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  yet  who  seem 
to  have  an  inexhaustible  store  of  | 
courage  in  the  face  of  handicaps,  j 

For  example: 

Suppose  you  had  been  a  cripple 
from  birth;  crutches  your  only 
means  of  getting  around. 

And  suppose  you1  had  lost  the 
sight  of  your  left  eye  less  than  a 
year  ago  yet  could  say,  and  mean 
it: 

"Shucks,  I've  still  got  one  good 
eye!" 

But  suppose  you  were  losing  the 
sight  of  that  one  good  eye,  too, 
and  you  faced  this  Christmas  with 
the  knowledge  that  inevitably  you 
will  be  blind  and  crippled,  for  life. 

Could  you  keep  up  your  courage 
and    grin   and    play   jokes   and   re-l 
fuse   to  let  yourself  give     up     all 
hope? 

Manuel  Ferreira,  14,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Manuel  Ferreira  of  66 
Sunset  Hill,  has  had  this  happen 
to  him,  yet  his  cheery  grin  has 
never  failed.  Right  now  he's  inter- 
ested in  only  one  thing— coming 
home  for  Christmas,  with  a  tree 
to  touch,  and  turkey  and  all  the 
fixings  as  only  mother  can  make 
them,  and  gaily-wrapped  mysteri- 
ous packages  to   open. 

And  though  Manuel  doesn't  know 
it,  one  of  those  packages  will  con- 
tain a  brown,  alligator  bill  fold 
with  a  zipper  all  the  way  around 
it,  just  what  he  wants  for  Christ- 
mas. 

"Manny's"  story  begins  14  years 
ago  when  he  was  born  with  a  form 
of  Morquio's  disease,  an  unusal  ail- 
ment that  causes  irregular  de- 
velopment of  the  bone  ends  and 
joints.  When  he  was  11  months  old, 
he  was  placed  in  the  Union  Hos- 
pital and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  separated  from  his  mother 
except  for  occasional  visits. 

From  the  Union  Hospital  he  went 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  from  there  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  School  for  Crip- 
pled   Children    in   Canton.    He    has 


MANUEL,  FERREIRA 

been    there    over   ten    years,    since 
March  24,  1938. 

The  boy  always  remembers  the 
anniversary  of  his  entrance  to  the 
Canton  Hospital,  as  March  24th  is 
also  his  mother's  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

At  Canton  he  has  studied  his  les- 
sons (his  parents  say  proudly  that 
he's  always  received  very  good 
marks)  and  there  have  been  trips 
with  other  crippled  children  to 
baseball  games,  to  Harvard,  and 
even  a  trip  last  Summer  to  see  the 
Freedom  Train  and  to  visit  the 
Logan  Airport  and  take  the  trip 
through  the  Sumner  Tunnel  in 
Boston. 

No  inactivity  for  Manny.  At 
Canton  he  learned  to  swing  him- 
self on  his  crutches  down  to  the 
lake  behind  the  hospital  and  take 
swimming  lessons  from  competent 
instructors..  He  became  a  member 
of  the  hospital  Boy  Scout  Troop 
and  rose  to  the  position  of  patrol 
leader.  At  Scout  Camp  last  Sum- 
mer he  was  the  life  of  the  group, 
according  to  one  of  the  Scout  lead- 
ers there. 

Boy  Is  Sports  Fan 

Manny  is  a  real  sports  fan,  too. 
Hig  father  says  the  boy's  store  of 
knowledge  on  baseball  is  amazing. 

"That  boy  can  name  you  every 
player  in  the  last  20  years,"  he 
says,  "tell  you  their  batting  aver- 
ages, who  they  played  for,  how 
much  they  weigh  and  what  they 
eat  for  breakfast." 

Mrs.  Ferreira  says  too  that 
Manny  is  a  quiz  program  fan. 

"He  sits  by  the  radio  for  hours 
and  gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  an- 
swering before  the  contestants  do," 
she  relates. 

What  about  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute  for  Manny? 

The  Ferreiras  shake  their  heads. 
"You  see,"  they  say,  "there  are 
so  many  children  up  there  that 
they  don't  have  the  facilities  to 
handle  cripples  as  well." 

But  Manny  is  receiving  instruc- 
tion at  the  Canton  hospital.  Every 
week  for  two  hours  a  woman 
teacher  comes  down  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute  to  teach  the  boy 
Braille,  and  the  Ferreiras  say  he's 
doing  well  at  it  already. 


come   over  to   the   station   and   tell 
the  boy: 

"Come  on,  kid,  we're  going  fish- 
ing." 

In  a  second  Manny  would  be  up 
on  Bill's  shoulder  and  the  two  of 
them  would  be  off  for  a  day  of 
fishing  at  Cook's  Pond,  returning 
late  in  the  afternoon,  tired  and 
happy. 

Plays   Trick  On  Chum 

And  when  Manny  was  home  over 
Thanksgiving,  he  decided  to  play 
a  trick  on  his  old  chum.  Phoning 
from  his  home  he  told  Bill  that  he 
was  at  the  service  station. 

"I'll  be  right  over,  kid,"  Miller 
chuckled  and  hung  up. 

Manny  promptly  called  his  dad 
at  the  station. 

"I  just  played  a  trick  on  Bill,"  he 
told  his  father.  "When  he  comes 
over  tell  him  I  just  sneaked  out 
the  back  door!" 

Only  once  has  the  game  little 
boy  lost  his  colrage.  Six  weeks 
ago,  after  his  right  eye  had  start- 
ed to  lose  its  vision,  he  fell  into 
a  four-foot  pit  on  the  hospital 
grounds  just  before  he  was  due  to 
go  to  a  circus  in  Botson  Garden 
with    the    other    children. 

For  'a  few  days  he  was  fright- 
ened, lonely  and  lost.  But  his  par- 
ents say  that  within  a  week  his 
spirits  had  returned  and  that 
steady  boyish  grin  was  back. 

"Some  day  I'll  be  able  to  see 
again,  and  I'll  be  able  to  walk,  too," 
he  maintains  stoutly. 

Courage?       Well,      last      October 


Manny's  10-year-old  brother,  Ron- 
ald, was  pushed  roughly  by  a  boy. 
Ronald  fell  heavily  and  broke  his 
irm. 

When  Manny  heard  about  it  he 
demanded: 

"Say,  did  anyone  take  care  of 
him?  If  they  didn't,  I'll  take  care 
of  him  when  I  come  home  next 
time." 

And  when  Manny  was  home  over 
Thanksgiving  he  did  take  care  of 
him.  •  According  to  Ronald,  when 
the  boy  who  had  pushed  him  came 
to  visit  Manny,  the  latter  "told 
him  off"  and,  to  quote  Ronald, 
"gave  him  a  good  punch!" 

Besides  Ronald,  his  brother, 
Manny  has  two  younger  sisters, 
Barbara,  13.  and  Pauline,  11.  All 
the  children  attend  St.  Patrick's 
parochial  school  here. 

Manny  always  wanted  to  do  the 
auditing  work  someday  at  his 
father's  service  station,  but  now 
that  he's  lost  his  sight  he  isn't 
sure  just  what  he'll  do  when  he 
grows  up. 

But  there's  one  thing  certain, 
Manny  won't  give  up.  No  matter 
what,  that  big  grin  will  come 
through  and  he'll  make  some  joke 
about  his  troubles. 

But  Manny's  case  is  not  alone. 
There  are  other  hospitals  that  have 
their  quota  of  children  with  twist- 
ed arms  and  legs  and  backs;  chil- 
dren who  are  lonely  and  in  pain 
yet  who  often  times  face  the  future 
with  a  smile. 

Manny  has  his  own  family  to 
love  him  and  help  him.  There  are 
others  who  have  no  one  and  are 
depending  for  a  happy  Christmas 
upon  charitable  organizations 
which  are  conducting  appeals  at 
this  time. 
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And    with    his      school      ]esSons 
/Cmyinng/raiUe'  the  h°sPital's  own' 
/and   ^Krgym'  Cl&SSes  in  having 
I      and  cobblmg  and  arts  and   crafts 
Manny  keeps  pretty  busy. 

"He    never    misses     the     Friday 
night  movles,"  says  his  father,  "and 

ZT X  the    h0spital    staled    a 
pool  table  for  the  children." 

i52fl!  k"°wn  to  his  Wends  as 
'  ?aptpy'      adds    that    Manny    says 

that0"^  H!  iS  a  l0t  °f  fun-   bu 

"T  ti    i  ^u16  IS  a  ljttle  too  high." 

Lf  *t    ?     they're  going  to  have  to 

cut  the  legs  on  it,"  the  boy  told  his 

parents  cheerfully 
Manny,   who   sometimes    says    he 

ought     to     be     called   "Happv  Jr " 

L61       r  7he  h°»P*tal  has  a  little 
altar  and   clergymen   from    Canton 

and  instruction  to  the  children. 

firm.*?  Wh6n  the  b°y  wa*  con- 
firmed two  years  ago,   he   was   thl 

youngest  in  his  group  the 

couMe'8JT£  a  brUrht  b0-y  that  he 
could  get  the  instruction  quicker 
tha^the   others,"  his  MothJ  *£ 

ur?snr,to,the   ^   gfeatest   Plea*- 

go  to  t„°  C,Te  hTt  f°r  a  Visit  and 
go  to  the  filling  station  his  parents 

operate   at   2238   South     Main      He 

toves  to  sit .there  for  hours  talking 

with  the  men  and   boys  that  com! 

■n,   and   arguing  the   merits   of  the 

Sox  versus  the  Braves. 

One  of  his  best  buddies  is  an  ex- 

Mi  ler^^"",^^    Wi,Ham    (BilI> 
Miller.  In  past  years  when  Manny 

H±J™™e_on    a    visit,    Bill    would 
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BLIND  ARTISAN:  Abe  Kreisworth, 
who  was  born  a  deaf  mute  and  has 
been  blind  sin"e  childhood,  is  far 
from  being  a  helpless  charge.  He 
earns  his  living  in  the  metalcraft 
shop  of  the  N.Y.  Guild  for  the 
Blind.  Kreisworth  hammers  out 
a  design  on  a  copper  bowl  (above). 
His  supervisor.  Mrs.  Grace  Tenny, 
traces  a  design  while  he  follows  i<s 
lines  with  his  hand.  Sensing  that 
it's  about  time  for  lunch,  Kreis- 
worth checks  with  his  braille 
watch  (below).  To  "talk"  with 
Kreisworth.  he  grasps  your  index 
finger,  and  you  write  with  it  as  if  it 
were  a  pencil. 

PllOt  05 
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Legless  Blind  Man's  Sight  Is  Restored 
As  Doctors  Play  Santa  Role  at  Hillside 
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Sunday  Posi   photo     P&scone 
Happiest  man   in   Bridgeport  today  is  Joseph  Vernuccio>  66-year- 
old    legless    inmate   of    Hillside    Home,   who    got   for   Christmas   from 
Santa  Claus — his  eyesight  which  he  had  lost  three  years  ago. 


Braille  Institute  of  America 

i 

Pushes  Work  on  New  Building 


By  Guy  Halferty 

Staff  Correspondent  of  The  f--' '— •■  — 

Los  Angeles 


Work  is  proceeding  here  on  the 
first  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America's  contemplated  exten- 
sive construction  program. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  build- 
ing program  is  to  provide  room  for 
the  fast-expanding  activities  of 
the  institute.  The  building  now 
under  construction  will  be  a  two- 
story  structure,  next  to  the  insti- 
tute's present  building.  It  will  cost 
an  estimated  $107,000  and  will 
make  available  room  for  recre- 
ational classes  and  activities  for 
the  blind  until  funds  for  a  perma- 
nent recreational  unit  become 
available  later. 

The  Braille  Institute  prints  the 

naille  editions   of   the   American 

idard  and  King  James  versions 

he  Holy  Bible;  Webster's  Dic- 

^ry;    the    writings    of    Mary 

?aker      Eddy,      Discoverer      and 


^uinouim  ovience  Monitor 

Lent    facilities    now    stand.    Evea 

Founder  of  Christian  Science;  |  then.  say  officials,  facilities  will  not 

lected  volumes  from  the  Libra1  be   overly   sufficient  to   meet  the 

,'       .     «   „i„.  a  m.arterlv  eJ  S^at  need  of  the  many  blmd  who 
of  Congress,  plus  a  quarterly  eri^  ^  ^  ingtitute  for  consta^ 

tion  of  Christian  Science  Less  he)p  and  guidance. 


At  ground-breaking  ceremoniq 
for  the  new  unit.  Robert  A.  Odell 
president  of  the  institute,  re< 
marked: 

"The  building  to  be  here  erect 
ed  marks  another  milestone  in  thi 
progress  of  the  Braille  Institut 
of  America 


Sermons. 

The  institute  was  founded 
1919  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Atkinson.  Mr.  Atkinson  nc 
serves  as  its  managing  directt 
From  humble  beginnings  in 
garage,  the  institute  has  expand 
constantly  with  the  aid  of  pub 
and  private  financial  assistances  "Our  facilities  have  alway 
become  one  of  the  busiest  brail  been  inadequate  to  fill  the  need 
publishing  houses  in  the  world,     because   the   needs   are   so   grea 

Besides  its  printing  and  pul  But  we  are  grateful  to  all  tho 
lishing  plant,  the  institute's  al  kind  friends  of  the  blind  who 
tivities  include  a  free  circulatii  the  past  have  made  our  facilities 
braille  library  and  an  extensn  possible — who  have  made  our  op- 
social  welfare,  rehabilitation,  ar.  eration  possible,  and  (  who  hav« 
recreational  program.  Imade  this  building  possible." 

Ultimately,    the    building    prd  • 

gram  is  planned  to  make  use  of  all 
j  the  land  owned  by  the  institute  in 
!th«  block  just  south  of  Los  An- 
geles City  College,  where  its  pres- 


By  TERE   PASCONE 

Probably  there  isn't  a  happier 
person  in  the .  city  today  than  66- 
year-old  Joseph  Vernuccio,  .legless 
inmate  of  Hillside  Home,  who  re- 
ceived as  a  Christmas  present 
from  Santa  Claus — his  eye&ight. 

Through  the  aid  of  Santa's  doc- 
tor-helpers, an  operation  for  eater- 
acts  was  performed  on  Joe,  and  last 
week,  an  examination  showed  his 
eyes  were  sufficiently  improved  by 
it  to  warrant  placing  an  order  for 
bi-focal  glasses  with  the  Welfare 
department. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  J.  Frank  Ger- 
rity,  superintendent  of  Hill&ide 
Home,  showed  the  old  man,  blind 
for  three  years,  the  prescription 
which  had  already  been  ordered. 

"I'm  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,"  he  said.  His  eyes  had  a 
shiney,  moist  look.  "Maybe  I  can 
again  become  the  Hillside  barber, 
like  I  used  to  be." 

In  broken  English,  the  slender 
grey-haired  little  man  told  of  how 
happy  he  had  once  been,  cutting 
hair  for  patients  at  the  Home  and 
for  the  employes,  when  he  first  was 
admitted  to  the  institution  "eight 
years  and  five  months  ago." 

"They  have-a  barba  shop  downa- 
stairs,"  he  said,  "and  I  usa  to  cut 
everybody.  The  doctor  say  with  da 
new  glass,  I  can  see  hair  and  wrista 
watch  and  all  dat." 

Joe   Passes   His  Tests 

Joe,  who  lost  both  legs  because 
of  blood  poisoning  brought  about 
by   infected   bunions   and   toe-nails, 

wa^s  eager  to  have  Mr.  Gerrity  give 
him  a.  test. 

"How  many  fingers  I  put  up,"  Mr. 
Gerrity  queried. 

With  alacrity,  Joe  replied,  "Two." 
He  was  right. 

"What  color  hair  have  I?"  I  ask- 
ed him. 

"You  gottama  darka  brown,  lika 
black."  He  was  right  again. 

Joe's  operation  was  performed  as 
a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
underway  at  Hilside  under  the  su- 
pervision, of  Dr.  A.  J.  Tuttles,  phy- 
sician in  charge.  Two  eye  doctors 
have  been  examining  all  the  pa- 
tients' eyes,  Dr.  Tuttles  said,  and  it 
was  through  this  survey  that  Mr. 
Vernuccio  has  been  made  able  to 
see  again. 

For  many  years  a  barber  with  his 
own  shop  on  East  Main  street,  be- 
tween Maple  and  Arctic  streets,  Joe 
said  he  was  admitted  to  Hillside 
after  he  lost  his  two  legs. 

"I  feela  better  everry  day.  For 
tree  years,  I  no  see  nothing.  Itsa 
too  wonderful  for  anyteeng.  I 
thank  God  now  can  see!" 


Herald  News 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
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Somerset  Police  Present  Blind  Man 
With  Safety  Belt  as  Christmas  Gif 


Winton  C.  Slade,  Sightless 

Past  12  Years,  Calls 

II  Best  Present 

There  are  several  reasons  why 
Christmas,  1948,  will  be  among  the 
most  cherished  by  Winton  C.  Slade 
of  864  Prospect  Street.  Somerset. 

His  modest  home  was  gaily  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion,  including 
a  brilliantly  lighted  tree.  He  re- 
ceived more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  seasonal  cards  and  gifts, 
and  his  telephone  rang  incessantly 
as  well  wishers  called  to  offer 
their  greetings. 

"Wint"  Slade  deeply  appreciated 
all  these  things  that  were  happen- 
ing to  him  in  spite  of  the  fact  he 
has  been  sightless  for  the  past  12 
years. 

The  crowning  feature  was  the 
presentation  to  Slade  by  Somerset 
Police  Chief  J.  William  Nolan  of 
a  luminous  safety  belt,  the  same 
used  by  traffic  officers  in  this 
area. 

Treated  with  a  luminous  sub- 
stance these  shoulder  and  waist 
straps  are  visible  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, a  distinct  aid  to  the  motor- 
ist and  wearer  alike  on  the  high- 
ways at  night. 

"A  gift  from  the  boys,"  Chief 
Nolan  told  Slade,  as  he  demon- 
strated how  this  new  belt  was  to 
be  worn.  "One  of  the  best  pres- 
ents I've  ever  received,"  the  blind 
Aian  responded.  "Now  my  wife 
won't  worry  any  more  when  I'm 
/out  after  night  fall." 

Surprises   Citizens 

Slade.  now  44  years  of  age,  con- 
tinues to  amaze  the  town's  resi- 
dents, especially  the  newer  ones, 
with  his  sureness  of  movement. 
He  walks  along  the  community's 
streets  with  his  white  cane  in  one 
hand  and  his  wares  in  the  other. 
He  sells  candy,  greeting  cards  and 
accessories  that  are  easy  to  handle. 

"My  route  takes  me  from  Centre 
Street  to  the  Brightman  Street 
Bridge  area  and  I  know  every 
street  and  practically  every  house 
along  the  way,"  Slade  says.  This 
is  quite  a  distinction  inasmuch  as 
many  new  streets  have  been  cut 
through  since  Slade  had  his  sight. 
"That's  true,"  he  points  out,  "but 
most  of  them  shoot  off  the  main 
roads  and  swing  to  the  right  or 
left." 

Slade  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  "I 
know  about  half  of  the  people  in 
this  town  and  I  can  set  out  and  go 
right   to   their    homes." 

The    Somerset    man    has    an    un- 
canny knowledge   of  the   layout  of! 
the  town.     When  he  had  his  sight 
Slade  made  a  careful  study  of   the 
topography   which   is   now   proving 
an  invaluable  aid.     He  has  a  mar' 
velous  sense   of  direction   and    dis 
tance  and  with  just  the  assistanc 
of    his    cane,    can    go    almost    any 
where  he  desires. 

Sounds  Are  Helpful 

He  knows  the  houses  of  his. 
neighbors  and  customers  by  the1 
shape  of  the  curbings  and  walks! 
in  front  of  the  buildings,  and 
sometimes  by  the  sound  made  bji 
the  tapping  of  his  cane. 


■ — Herald  News  Photo 
PERFECT    FIT:    Somerset    Police    Chief    J.    William    Nolan 
(right)  is  shown  adjusting  luminous  safety  belt  on  Winton  C.  Slade, 
blind  vendor.  The  belt  was  a  Christmas  gift  from  the  town  police. 


In  fact,  he  found  his  way  home; 
during  the  last  heavy  snowfall  by 
a  familiar  sound.  The  heavy  snowi 
covered  the  walks  and  curbings  so 
that  his  cane  was  of  little  use 
in  this  instance.  But  Slade  con- 
tinued in  the  right  direction  and 
before  long  he  knew  he  wasn't 
far  from  home  when  he  heard  the 
wind  rustling  through  the  giant 
fir  tree  of  one  of  his  neighbors. 

It  is  these  little  things  that  a 
blind  man  senses  and  remembers 
that  make  the  going  easier,  Slade 
said.  Even  animals  seem  to  real- 
ize he  can  not  seen,  because  they 
move  out  of  his  way.  At  home  he 
has  one  dog  and  three  cats  and 
none  of  them  ever  bars  his  progress 
to  one  of  the  rooms.  * 

Slade  can  move  about  his  own 
house  with  great  ease.  He  can  cook, 
wash,  shave  and  do  most  chores 
men  take  part  in  around  the  home. 
Many  interests  keep  him  busy  at 
home.  He  has  learned  to  make  in- 
tricate articles  with  his  hands,  in- 
cluding pocketbooks,  women's 
purses  and  key  cases.  A  sturdy 
round  table  supports  a  radio  and 
Slade  made  this  when  he  was  11 
years    of  age. 

"He's  pretty  handy  and  I  seldom 
have  to  do  anything  for  him,"  Mrs. 
Slade  the  former  Enid  Manchester, 
interjected.  From  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, which  he  attended  some 
time  ago,  he  regularly  receives 
stories,  plays  and  music  on  records 
which  he  listens  to  intentlv. 


Visits    Town    Office 

At  the  town  office  where  he  is  h 
frequent  and  welcome  visitor,  Slade 
is  well  known  by  all  the  officials. 
He  recognizes  most  of  them  by 
their  approaches.  For  instance,  he 
knows  it's  Chief  Nolan  when  some- 
one is  frisking  his  pockets.  He 
knows  the  booming  voice  of  Asses- 
sor Paul  Buffington  and  those  of 
Supt.  of  School  Austin  J.  O'Toole, 
Town  Clerk  Harold  Regan,  High- 
way Supt.  Charles  Lacerda,  Taxi 
Collector  Fred  Clarner  and  others1 
who  work  there. 

Slade  first  lost  his  sight  at  the : 
age  of  five  in  a  sandlot  baseball 
game  when  he  was  struck  across ,\ 
the  forehead  by  the  back  swing  of 
a  bat.  He  has  undergone  20  opera- 
tions since  that  tragic  accident  and 
one  of  them,  at  the  age  of  17,  re- 
stored his  eyesight. 

With  the  return  of  his  sight, 
Slade  went  to  work  as  a  plumber's 
helper  and  kept  at  the  trade  until 

his  28th  birthday  anniversary  when 
illness  began  to  gradually  lesson  his 
vision.  He  went  blind  again  at  the 
age  of  32  and  has  been  unable  to 
see    since. 

Siade  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
kindnesses  shown  to  him  by  his 
townspeople.  "It's  a  great  spirit 
and  the  best  part  of  it  is,  it's  not 
only  at  Christmas  that  they  re- 
member you.  It  goes  on  day  after 
dav."   he  declared. 


The   sightless   vendor   is   not 
least   concerned   about  the   growth 
of  the  'town  to  the  South.  "I'll  1 
my  way  .The  streets  and  buildings 
are    not    going    up    overnight.   1 
spread  is  gradual  and  I  will  move 
accordingly,"  he  said. 

The    growth    of    his    business 
also  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Pr< 
pect  Street  man.  He  said  he  cleared 
$600    from    the    sale    of    Christmas 
cards   this   year.   At   one   time, 
was  making  35  calls  a  day.  He1 
now    capable    of   making   65  visi 
an  indication  that  he  really  knows 
his  way  around. 
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€>  ne  Teaches  the  Blind  to  Write 


BY  means  of  a  simple  contriv- 
ance known  as  the  Levi  Jones 
Board,  victims  of  acquired  blind- 
ness cannow  write  as  legibly  as  they 
ever  did,  in  some  cases  regaining  a 
passable  proficiency  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

Levi  Jones,  a  Coldwater,  Michi- 
gan, druggist,  invented  the  writing 
board  some  forty  years  ago,  after 
his  wife,  who  liked  to  write  letters, 
went  blind.  The  principle  of  the 
thing  is  a  strip  of  metal  which  can 
be  moved  line  by  line  down  a  sheet 
of  paper;  the  metal  has  a  horizontal 
slot  in  it  half  an  inch  high  and  the 
right  length  to  leave  a  margin  at 
both  sides  of  the  paper. 

By  sliding  the  left  index  finger 
along  the  slot  close  to  the  pencil 
point — assuming  the  pencil  is  held 
in  the  right  hand — the  blinded  per- 
son quickly  learns  to  gauge  the 
distance  he  should  move  back  to 
dot  an  i  or  cross  a  t,  and  soon  keeps 
his  words  spaced  midway  in  the 
slot,  so  the  high  and  low  letters 
don't  hit  the  top  or  bottom  guiding 
edge.  Setting  the  paper  in  the  box 
and  moving  the  metal  strip  down  a 
notch  for  each  new  fine  are  easily 
accomplished  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
More  expert  users  abandon  the  slot 
and  just  guide  themselves  with  an 
outside  edge  of  the  strip. 

Ethel  Jones,  daughter  of  Levi, 
kept  the  original  board  after  her 
parents  died.  Last  year,  when  a 
friend  of  hers  went  blind,  she  took 
it  to  Frederick  L.  Brandt,  a  retired 
Detroiter  and  a  Spanish  War 
veteran,  whose  hobby  is  wood- 
working. SheasJ^I  him  to  repair 
it.  Brandt  nftcl^B  new  one,  then 
decided  to  r8aK»  more  for  other 
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Gardens  Open  New   World 
To  Blind  Women  of  Texas 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Frederick  Brandt  and 
the  writing  board. 

blind  persons.  He  took  four  to  the 
Army's  Old  Farms  Rehabilitation 
Center  at  Avon,  Connecticut,  and 
in  one  easy  lesson  taught  blinded 
veterans  how  to  write  with  them. 
Then  he  made,  by  hand,  about 
thirty  others  and  gave  them  to 
veterans.  Now  he  has  contracted 
with  a  small  shop  to  help  mass- 
produce  the  boards  by  the  hun- 
dreds. 

"Nobody,"  Brandt  says,  "can 
patent  the  board,  monopolize  it  for 
profit  or  exploit  the  blind  with  it. 
I  hope  to  send  one,  without  charge 
and  with  delivery  costs  prepaid,  to 
every  blind  person  who  asks  for 
one.  There'll  be  instructions  ena- 
bling a  sighted  person  to  show  the 
user  how  to  write  with  it.  But  the 
veterans  are  going  to  get  priority." 
— Mack  Brandewiede. 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A  group  of  Texas  women  who 
need  independence,  hope  and 
comfort  more  than  most  people 
are  gaining  it  in  an  unusual  ven- 
ture. 

They  are  members  of  garden 
clubs  in  Austin,  Fort  Worth,  and 
Dallas.  Like  other  garden  groups, 
these  plant  flowers,  arrange  bou- 
quets, cave  for  the  soil,  and  study 
landscaping. 

But  the  members  of  these  three 
clubs  are  blind.  Banding  together 
of  the  women  for  "touch"  gar- 
dening is  a  pioneer  attempt  to 
bring  the  thrill  of  growing  things 
to  persons  who  formerly  consid- 
ered themselves  cut  off  from  such 
pleasures. 

New  World  Opens 

Miss  L.  Frances  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fort  Worth  club  for 
blind  gardeners,  declared  in  an 
interview  here  that  "gardening 
opened  a  new  world  for  us." 

Carving  new  pathways  is  no 
new  experience  for  Miss  Smith, 
whose  eyesight  began  tailing  12 
years  ago  when  s.he  was  a  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  freshman. 

She  battled  her  handicaps,  won 


Blind  Man  Builds  Home, 
Lights,  Plumbing  and  All 
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Father  to  Choose 
Blindness,  Death 
for  Infant  Son 

NEW    YORK,    Jan.    25    (UP)  —  1 
Blindness    stalked    the    family    of 
Abe  Goldstein  today,  carrying  with 
|  it  the  threat  of  death. 

Tomorrow,  his  daughter,  Karen, 
2%  years  old,  will,  be  operated  on 
for  cancer  of  the  eye.  She  will  lose 
the  eye,  but  doctors  hoped  they 
could  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease 

However,  Goldstein  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  regarding  an  operation 
for  his  11-month-old  son,  Michael, 
although  doctors  say  the  boy  will1 
die  without  it. 

Michael  has  cancer  In  both  eyes  I 
and  will  be  totally  blind  If  the  op- 


eration is  performed  and  he  sur- 
vives. 

"I  know  what  the  fear  of  blind- 
ness is,"  Goldstein  said. 

The  30-year-old  veteran  of  3% 
years  in  the  Pacific  lost  one  eye  in 

battle. 

- 


a  bachelor's  degree  at  the  William 
and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and 
a  master's  degree  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis.  Later,  she 
became  a  medical  social  con- 
sultant with  the  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  a  state  agency  in 
Tampa. 

Miss  Smith  was  an  early  en- 
thusiast of  the  plan  to  bring  fun 
and  therapy  to  the  blind  through 
gardening.  The  Texas  clubs  were 
founded  by  Mrs.  John  G.  Berry 
of  Goldthwaite,  Texas,  garden 
therapy  chairman  of  Texas 
Garden  Clubs,  Inc. 

How  Idea  Sprouted 

The  movement  sprouted  from 
an  idea  of  Dr.  Hugh  Findlay,  Co- 
lumbia University  professor  of 
landscape  architecture.  In  1945, 
he  designed  garden  tools  for  blind 
veterans.  At  a  Connecticut  hos- 
pital for  blinded  GIs,  the  tools 
became  popular  immediately. 

Mrs.  Berry  brought  the  tools 
and  the  idea  to  Texas.  After  pre- 
liminary work  with  veterans,  she 
helped  launch  the  three  garden 
clubs  for  the  blind  in  the  Lone 
Star  State.  The  movement  is 
spreading.  A  club  has  been  started 
in  Detroit,  and  others  are  ex- 
pected. 

"Few  blind  people  are  totally 
sightless,"  Miss  Smith  explained. 
"Many  can  see  bright  colors. 
Their  senses  of  smell  and  touch 
frequently  are  heightened." 

So  the  club  membeis  concen- 
trate on  cultivating  herbs,  gar- 
denias, and  other  blooms  of  ex- 
treme color  and  fragrance. 

Handicapped  themselves,  the 
members  of  the  Fort  Worth  club 
are  determined  to  help  others. 
This  year  they  will  make  bouquets 
for  patients  at  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
here.  They  plan  to  send  parcels 
of  food  and  seeds  to  the  blind  in 
Europe,  and  spur  interest  in  gar- 
dening there. 

In  field  trips,  the  blind  gar- 
deners hear  lectures  from  garden 
experts.  Sensitive  fingers  sketch 
mental  images  of  the  flowers  by 
feeling  the  size,  shape,  and  tex- 
ture. Flowers  also  are  identified 
by  their  fragrance. 

Before  long,  the  Fort  Worth 
club  will  hold  a  flower  show. 
Members  are  confident  it  will  oe 
a  top-ranking  exhibition.  Their 
happy  confidence  is  proof  .hat 
nature — aided  by  some  deter- 
mined, far-seeing  sponsors — has 
worked  another  miracle  of  growth. 
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Two  Connecticut  WomeiiTo  Compete^ 
In  Braille  Reading  Contest  For  Blind 


Mrs.  Rosalie  Gay  of  780  Pros- 
pect Avenue,  Hartford,  and  Mary 
Brunoli  of  Avon  will  participate 
in  braille  reading  contest  Satur- 
day at  130  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

The  competition,  first  ever  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  arranged  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  director  of  education- 
al research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Its  aim 
is  to  stimulate  reading  of  braille 
among  the  nation's  250,000  bind, 
!of  whom  less  than  25  per  cent 
are  proficient.  Awards  will  be  giv- 
en on  the  basis  of  speech  and  die- 


lunch  at  3  p.  m.  Winners  will  be 
announced  and  prizes  presented 
at  4:30  p.  m. 

Helen  Hayes,  Emily  Kimbor- 
ough  and  Clifton  Fadiman  are 
among  the  judges  who  will  award 
prizes.  Other  judges  are  Profes- 
sor Helen  C.  Hicks  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege, Jane  Rose  from  the  New 
York  Association  for  the'  Blind/ 
and  Josephine  Taylor  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Competitors  will  be  graded,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  previous  skill, 
into  four  classes:  Readers  up  to 
10  years  old,  readers  between  11 
and     17   years     old,    those     who 


tion.  The  competition  will  also  learned  braille  before  becoming  17 
demonstrate  that  a  sightless  per-  and  those  who  learned  braille  as 
son  can  give  as  well  as  receive  adults.  Mrs.  Gay  and  Miss  Brunoli 
pleasure  by  reading  aloud.  (learned   braille   as   adults.     Each 

A  message  from  Helen  Keller,! contestant,  will  read  an  unre- 
noted  deaf-blind  leader,  will  open! hearsed  prose  passage  and  a  piece 
the  proceedings,  which  will  be;of  poetry.  Cash  prizes  and  dip- 
public.  The  contest  will  begin  atllomas  will  be  awarded  in  each 
9   a.    m.    and  'will    resume    after  category. 


Traveler 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Textbook  Recordings  Ai 
Blind  Students  at  Wayne 

DETROIT    Jan.   18    (AP)-In   a  | side.    No  longer  does  the  blind  stu- 
mped nttle  room  Donald  Jenks,  dent-have  to  adjust  his 
a  Wayne  University  freshman,  sits 


down  before  a  recording  machine 
and  begins  to  read  from  a  textbook. 
At  firsi  he  is  hesitant,  but  soon, 
following  instructions  from  Assis- 
tant Librarian  Ted  Manheim,  he 
is  reading  with  confidence.  His 
voice  is  grooved  into  a  seven-inch 
plastic  disc  revolving  before  him 


times  when  he  can  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  reader.  Every- 
thing is  on  the  records  beside  him, 
to  use  as  he  sees  fit. 

This,  in  brief,  is  how  Wayne's 
text-book-recording  program  works. 
The  records  have  given  six  blind 
students  at  the  universitiy  a  whole 
new  approach  to  their  studies. 

To  make  this  possible,  the  volun- 


gram  of  recording  textbooks  for 
blind  students. 

A  few  days  later  his  record  is 
revolving  on  a  turntable  in  the 
room  of  Alfred  Platz,  a  blind  senior 
studying  history.  Platz  listens  and 
occasionally  takes  notes  on  a  Braille 
slate. 

Beside  Platz  are  other  records 
with  other  voices.  Each  one  con- 
tains 14  minutes  of  reading  on  each 


Jenks  is  one  of  about  80  volun-'teer  readers  work  tirelessly  in  the 
teers  helping  out  in  Wayne's  pro-  j university's  only  available  space,  a 

virtual  closet  adjoining  the  library 
reading  room.  Every  day  several 
students  give  their  time;*ito  help 
bring  knowledge  to  the  few  who 
cannot  see. 

So  far,  more  than  2200  pages  i 
have  been  grooved  on  175  discs.1 
Blind  students  all  have  portable 
"talking  book"  record  players  loaned  j 
by  the  government,  and  they  need, 
no  extra  equipment. 
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Carl  Klein's  Walk 


The  most  appealing  human-interest 
story  to  appear  in  the  paper  in  a  long 
time  was  that  of  Carl  Klein,  the  gar- 
dener, who  suddenly  regained  his  sight 
after  two  years  of  total  blindness  and 
five  years  during  which  he  was  unable 
to  distinguish  form. 

Blindness  more  than  any  other 
human  affliction,  evokes  universal 
sympathy,  though  for  some  profound 
reason  which  those  who  can  see  find 
difficult  to  understand,  the  bHnd  seem 
to  attain  greater  poise  and  inward  hap- 
piness in  a  reconstructed  world  of  their 
own  than  the  seeing  have  found.  Carl 
Klein's  walk  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  makes  a  dramatic  revelation  of 
that  unseen  world. 

Though  he  could  easily  find  his  way 
there  when  he  was  blind,  he  lost  it  with 
his  sight  restored.  As  he  rode  to  the 
park  Thursday  taking  in  the  bewilder- 
ing passage  with  his  eyes,  many  of  his 
"memories"  were  muscular — the  feel 
of  the  journey,  a  tactual  sense  of  in- 
tervals, the  turns  of  the  bus,  the  physi- 
cal adjustments. 

The  voices  of  the  "dirty  but  beauti- 
ful" little  sparrows  were  what  en- 
chanted him  most  about  them.  He 
tasted  the  buds  of  the  swelling  shrubs 
to  identify  them  and  discover  their 
progress  toward  spring,  and  he  nibbled 
the  bark  of  a  strange  tree  to  find  out 
what  kind  it  was.  Here  was  the  familiar 
world  which  his  other  senses  had  built 
for  him. 

It  was  in  the  natural  surroundings  of 
the  park,  the  blue  overhead  and  the 
brown  all  around  him,  "that  he  found 
most  delight.  When  he  walked  down 
town  through  traffic  and  past  the  big 
windows,  with  their  artificial  displays, 
the  forms  troubled  him.  The  motion  of 
traffic,  its  pattern  and  headlong  con- 
fusion, the  avalanche  of  faces,  dismayed 
him.  The  visible  world  which  he  saw 
was  not.  as  he  said,  "altogether  satis- 
factory." 
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BLIND  CAN  y 
"SEE"  MOVIE 


Unique  Arrangement  in     jut. 


dumb  children  tell  their  blind  com- 
panions what  they  see  on  the  screen 
by  touch  of  hand.  The  blind  chil- 
dren use  a  finger  alphabet  to  con- 
vey what  they  hear  to  their  deaf 
and  dumb  companions.  The  young- 
sters, it  is  claimed,  can  follow  the 
§howas  clearly  as  normal  persons. 


Belfast  School 


The  Belfast  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  in  Northern  Ireland, 
claims  to  have  worked  out  a  new; 
system  whereby  its  inmates  can; 
enjoy  films.  The  audience  consists 
of  80  children;  45  are  deaf,  the  re- 
mainder are    blind.     The   deaf  and 
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Blind  N.  Y.  Student 
Harvard  Marshal 

William  J.  Richard,  Jr.,  of  Pel 
ham,  N.  Y.,  a  blind  student  and 
former  member  of  the  student 
council,  has  been  elected  first  mar- 
shal of  the  Harvard  class  of  1949, 
it  was  announced  today. 

Daniel  D.  Ray  of  Brooklyn,  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  captain 
of  the  wrestling  team,  was  elected 
second  marshal  and  Dwight  K. 
Nishimura  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  man- 
ager of  the  1948  varsity  football 
team,  was  elected  third  marshal. 


<*$» 


MARSHALS  OF  HARVARD  '49— Left  to  right:   Dwight   K.   Nishimura  of   Berkeley 
third  marshal;  William  J.  Richard,  Jr.,  of  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  blind  student  elected  first 
of  the  graduating  class,  and  Daniel  D.  Ray  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  second  marshal. 


,  Calif.,1 
marshal 


I* 


Elected  to  the  permanent  class) 
committee  were:  Louis  Anescua  of; 
Mexico  City,  Robert  Includes  of 
Philadelphia,  Hiram  H.  Hoelzer  of 
New  York,  Paul  W.  Knaplund  oi 
Madison,  Wis.,  David  E.  Lilienthal, 
jr  of  Rockville,  Md.,  Lawrence  F. 
O'bonnell '  of  Taunton,  John  R. 
Overcash  of  Springfield,  Tenn., 
Gunther  K.  Rosinius  of  Wyoming, 

O   and  William  D.  Weeks  of  Boston. 
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Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Bowles  to  Speak 
Weekly  on  CSN 


By  ROCKY  CLARK 

Governor  Chester  Bowles  will  de- 
liver a  weekly  report  to  the  people 
of  Connecticut,  as  his  predecessors 
have  done  while  the  Legislature  has 
been   in   session. 

Speakig  from  the  Executive 
Offices  in  Hartford,  the  Governor 
will  be  heard  Wednesdays  at  7:30 
p.m.  over  WNAB  and  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Network,  starting  next 
week. 


BLIND  GIRI 


ND  GIR^JN   DEBUT 

Betty    Clark.     12-year- 
fessionally 


i-year-old    pro- 
trained        soprano, 
blind  from  birth,  starts  her  own 
weekly    show   tomorrow    at    3:15 
over  WJZ  and   a   group  of  ABC 
stations.     Betty,     who     sings     in 
four    languages    and    is    also    an 
accomplished    pianist,    was    for- 
merly    featured     on     the     Chil- 
dren's   Hour   and    has    appeared 
on     Kay     Kyser's    show.    She    is 
in    7th    grade    in    a    New    York 
Public    school,    and    her    broad- 
cast   scripts    will    be    printed    in 
braille. 


//Lions  Will  Hear 
$f  Report  on  Blind 

^  v^      National  Director 
**         Speaks  Monday 
i 


Members  of  the  Lions  club  and 
their  guests  will  hear  an  outstand- 
ing speaker  at  their  supper  meet- 
ing next  Monday  night  at  the  Rice- 
Varick  hotel,  in  the, person  of  Eric 
T.  Boulter,  assistant  European  di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind. 

Since  the  Lions  club  takes  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  assisting  the  blind 
and  those  with  otherwise  impaired 
vision,  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  Boul- 
ter's talk  will  be  of  extreme  inter- 
est to  all  Lions. 

European  Blind 

Basil  A.  Joannides,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  executive  council, 
board  of  directors  of  Lions  Inter- 
national, and  program  chairman 
of  the  Lions  for  the  month  of 
January,  announced  that  Mr.  Boul- 
ter would  take  as  his  subject,  "A 
Report  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Boulter,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, served  in  the  British  Army 
from  1939  until  1942  when  failing 
vision  led  to  his  being  invalided 
from  the  service.  He  then  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  under- 
taking responsibility  in  the  pro- 
vision of  special  services  to  the 
blind  and  specializing  in  the  pro- 
vision of  ^employment  to  blind 
workers  in  open  industry. 


i>unng  tms  period,  Mr.  Boulter 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  a  complete 
range  of  measuring  instruments  for 
the  blind  engineer  which  enabled 
sightless  workers  to  measure  com- 
ponents accurately  to  limits  as  fine 
as  one-fifth  of  one  thousandth  of 
an  inch. 

Undertook  Survey 
In  the  summer  of  1945,  Mr.  Boul- 
ter was  requested  by  UNRRA  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  blind  wel- 
fare service  in  Greece  and  to  sub- 
mit to  UNRRA  and  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment  his   recommendations. 

Mr.  Boulter  this  year  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  European  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent spending  a  short  period  of 
time  at  the  New  York  headquar- 
ters of  that  agency  prior  to  re- 
turning to  Europe  next  su: 
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INVENTS  NEW  ^ 

BLIND  READER 
ie  P 


Colombian     Uses 
of  Cord 


Ball 


A  new  technique  enabling  the 
blind  to  read  has  been  created  by 
a  scientist  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
Dr.  Enrique  R.  Diago,  who  claims 
that  it  is  faster  and  easier  than 
Braille.  It  consists  of  a  ball  of 
cord  on  which  are  marked  raised 
dots  and  dashes  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Morse  Code.  The  blind 
person  takes  the  cord,  on  which 
a  book  or  newspaper  has  been 
recorded,  and  draws  it  slowly 
through  his  fingers,  decoding  as 
he  goes.  Then  he  rolls  it  up  for 
the  next  reader. 
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BLIND  READERS   AIDED 

A  New  technique  enabling  the  blind 
to  read  has  been  created  by  a  scientist 
in  Bogota.  Colombia,  Dr.  Enrique  R. 
Diago,  who  claims  that  it  is  faster 
and  easier  than  Braille.  Its  consists 
of  a  ball  of  cord  on  which  are  mark- 
ed raised  dots  and  dashes  similar  to 
those  used  in  tthe  Morse  Code.  The 
blind  nerson  takes  the  cord,  on  which 
a  book  or  newspaper  has  been  record- 
eel,  and  draws  its  slowly  through  his 
fingers,  decoding  as  he  goes.  Then 
he  rolls  it  ud  for  the  next  reader. 


ly  to  enjoy  listening  to  them." 

"When  he  died  in  1790,  at  the 
age  of  84,  "the  whole  civilized 
world  was  moved  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  sage  who 
had  done  so  much  good  during 
his  long  life,"  Britannica  con- 
cludes. 

— 0— 

Hats  off  to  a  gentleman — 
Reading  an  article  in  a  Boston 
paper  about  a  man  who  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  stop  his 
car,  hold  up  traffic,  and  escort  a 
blind  man  across  the  street, 
KGgistrar  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Rudolph  F.  King  investigated 
and  thanked  the  driver  for  his 
courtesy. 

The  article,  sent  by  an  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  man,  told  of  the  driver  of 
a  Packard  automobile  beating 
Massachusetts  registration  572,- 
531  stopping  his  car  just  outside 
of  the  business  section  of  West- 
field,  N.  Y.,  when  he  saw  an  old 
map  standing  about  three  feet 
from  the  curb,  carrying  the  white 
.  cane  of  the  blind. 
,  'The  driver  got  out  of  his  car, 
stopped  10  cars  in  traffic,  and 
took  the  man  across  the  street. 
The  horns  of  the  10  cars  sounded 
their  approval  of  the  act  as  the 
driver  got  back  into  his  car,  and 
one  driver  shouted  to  him, 
"You're  a  gentleman."  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  replied  the  driver  as  he 
continued  on  his  way. 

Registrar  King  checked  his 
files  for  the  owner  of  the  car  and 
sent  him  a  letter.  The  driver 
was  Howard  E.  Gamble  of  18 
Beal  road,  Waltham,  director  of 
a  salesmanship  course  which 
emphasized  courtesy.  The  letter 
read;  in  part: 

"May  I,  as  Registrar  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  say  thanks  to  you,  sir, 
for  this  example  of  courtesy 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  everyone  who  wit- 
nessed the  incident  and  to  all 
those  who  read  the  account  set 
forth  in  the  newspaper.  The 
writer  of  the  article  states  that 
he  shouted  to  you,  "You're  a 
gentleman."  To  this,  I  fully  sub- 
scribe." 

May  the  Stroller  also  add  his 
thanks  and  a  tip  of  his  hat 


No  Arms,  Blind, 
Veteran  Makes 
Job  Comeback 

Young  Alabama  Captain  Is 
Landlord  of  47,000-Acre 
Reservation  for  Wildlife 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  15  (UP). 
— The  Veterans  Administration 
today  told  the  story  of  Thomas 
Z.  Atkeson,  a  young  captain  of 
infantry  who  came  out  of  battle 
late  in  1943  without  his  arms, 
and  blind.  He  has  made  a  re- 
markable comeback. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Atkeson 
worked  for  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  He  liked  the 
outdoor  life  and  wanted  to  go 
back.  That  was  before  a  land  mine 
exploded  in  his  face. 

When  the  veteran  came  home 
to  Decatur,  Ala.,  he  turned  to  the 
V.  A.  for  guidance.  Its  officials  and 
those  of  the  Wildlife  Service  de- 
cided that,  despite  his  handicaps, 
he  should  go  back  to  his  work.  So 
in  May,  1946,  Mr.  Atkeson  began 
veterans'  on-the-job  training  as 
an  assistant  biologist.  The  V.  A. 
provided  him  with  a  reader,  a 
man  to  serve  as  his  "eyes"  and 
"hands." 

During  his  training  period  he 
became  the  Wildlife  Service's 
"landlord"  on  the  47,000-acre 
Wheeler  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  of 
hie  native  state. 

Collections  Rise  2,500% 

Things  began  to  hum.  Mr. 
Atkeson,  by  using  his  own  rent 
collection  procedures,  boosted  col- 
lections by  an  estimated  2,500  per 
cent  in  two  and  a  half  years.  His 
methods,  V.  A.  eaid.  were  simple. ' 
He  used  a  sound  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem. He  selected  his  tenant 
farmers  carefully.  And  he  nego- 
tiated individual  agreements 
whereby  some  tenants  pay  in  cash, 
others  in  crops. 

Mr.  Atkeson  now  has  eighty- 
seven  tenant  farmers  in  the  refuge 
and,  V.  A.  said  with  pride,  "has 
a  long  waiting  list  of  prospective 
tenants."  But  these  are  not  the 
limit  of  his  activities.  For  example: 

"He  issues  hunting  licenses  for 
use  on  the  reservation;  maintains 
checking  stations  where  hunters 
take  game  to  be  checked  for  num- 
ber and  weight;  apprehends  vio- 
lators of  the  game  laws,  brings 
them  to  trial,  and  operates  and 
maintains  traps  used  in  catching 
and  banding  migratory  birds. 

"He  covers  the  entire  47,000 
acres  of  the  refuge  by  automobile, 


Mindful  of  his  physical  handi- 
,„„    »*,-     At.irpsnn   submitted  his 


caps,  Mr. 
truck,  boat,  on  foot  and  sometimes  ^  tion  t0  tne  Wildlife  Service 
by  wading  through  creeks  and  mQre  than  a  year  ag0>  It  was  re- 
streams,  jected.  He  is  married,  and  has  a 
*  Writes  for  Publication  three-year-old  daughter  and  an 
"During  his  two  and  one-half  infant  son.  Atkeson 
years  as  a  trainee  he  paid  week-  Pointing  out  that  Mrt  Atkeson 
long  visits  to  other  reservations  in  has  had  three  pay  raise  sml 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  began  his  training  V.  A.  conclude? 
Tennessee  to  collect  and  tabulate  his  success  story  thus  "«  e" 
data  for  articles  and  reports  which  ciency  rating  is  excellent.  WW* 
he  writes  for  publications.  He  has  been  described  as  the  most  valu 


averaged 
year." 


nearly    100    articles    a 


able    employee 
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atholic  Guild  for  Blind 


MONTHLY  REPORT 
Christmas  Appeal — We  are 

ateful  to  the  large  number  of 
lople  who  answered  our  Christ- 
as  appeal.  By  this  time  we  have 
ritten  to  acknowledge  all  of  the 
•nations  that  we  could  acknowl- 
Ige.  Some  few  came  in  anony- 
ously  and  some  with  names  but 

>  return  address.  These  latter  we 
cpress  our  thanks  for  doubly 
;re,  since  we  have  no  opportunity 
!  acknowledging  them  otherwise. 
There  is  something  far  more  im- 
Drtant  than  any  gratitude  we 
lay  feel  or  express.  When  we 
lade  the  Christmas  appeal  in  the 
ame  of  Christ,  we  asked  specific- 
lly  that  gifts  not  be  given  to  a 
articular  blind  person  but  rather 

>  Christ  in  his  blind.  We  pray 
lat  Christ  may  reward  you,  not 
ecessarily  with  material  favors, 
ut  with  the  blessings  of  his  love 
tiroughout  the  coming  year. 

•        •        •        * 

Mattapan  Party— In  mld-De- 
ember  we  were  able  to  have  a 
arty  for  the  blind  persons  at  the 
toston  State  Hospital  in  Matta- 
ian.  The  party  was  run  for  us  by 
he  Marian  Guild  which  has  come 
o  make  this  an  annual  affair. 
)ver  80  persona  were  in  attend- 
tnce  this  year,  with  entertain- 
nent,  refreshments  and  gifts  for 
hem. 

This  is  a  tremendously  lmpor- 
;ant  work,  although  a  very  quiet 
me;  and  it  does  a  great  deal  to 
lelp  to  bring  cheer  to  a  group 
who  are  carrying  ^an  extremely 
heavy  burden.  Our  gratitude  to 
the  members  of  the  Marian  Guild 
md  also  to  the  benefactors  of  the 
Guild  who  helped  to  make  our 
part  In  the  party  possible. 


Christmas  Gifts— The  time  Just 
before  Christmas  called  for  a  final 
re-checking  of  the  files  of  the 
Guild  so  that  we  might  be  certain 
that  no  name  was  omitted  by 
error  from  our  Christmas  List. 

We  then  proceeded  to  send  out 
Christmas  gifts  to  practically 
every  blind  person  on  the  list. 
Since  that  time,  the  Incoming 
mail  has  brought  all  manner  of 
notes,  cards  and  letters  of  grati- 
tude; some  written  by  the  blind 
persons  themselves  in  braille,  in 
typing,  with  pencil  or  pen  and 
others  written  by  relatives  or 
friends  for  them.  Properly,  all  of 
these  letters  should  be  directed  to 
you  who,  in  effect,  gave  the  gifts 
to  them. 


The  Hall  of  Flags — Once  again 
this  year,  the  Guild  Choristers  ap- 
peared in  what  has  come  to  be 
an  annual  concert  at  the  old  Hall 
of  Flags  when  the  employees  of 
the  State  House  have  their  pre- 
Christmas  celebration.  Each  year 
now,  the  Choristers  go  to  the 
State  House  to  sing  the  carols  and 
an  hour-long  concert  is  given  by 
them  and  by  a  chosen  band  from 
one  of  the  neighboring  high- 
schools.  The  Choristers  themselves, 
look  forward  to  this  hour  both 
for  its  informality  and  for  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  such  a  large 
group  of  people  into  the  spirit  of 
Christmas. 

An  interesting  number  of  people 
have  attended  the  affair  each  year 
to  listen  to  and  take  part  in  the 
music  and  to  hear  the  Christmas 
message  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

•         »         *         • 

We  the  People — Many  of  you 
perhaps,  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  on  the  radio  and  possibly  to 
see  on  television,  our  young  bari- 
tone, John  Di  Francesco,  who  was 
introduced  to  a  nation-wide  radio 
audience  over  We  The  People  by 
Ezio  Pinza,  the  bass-baritone  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
who  has  made  of  him  a  protege. 
Those  of  you  who  did  not,  may 
well  remember  Mr.  Di  Francesco's 
voice  from  past  appearances  with 
the  Guild  Choristers.  During  the 
time  of  training  arranged  for  him 
by  Mr.  Pinza,  with  an  outstanding 
teacher  In  New  York,  Mr.  Di 
Francesco's  voice  has  developed 
and  matured  so  that  now  it  Is 
truly  outstanding. 

It  was  announced  on  the  pro- 
gram that  Mr.  Di  Francesco  plans 
a  coast-to-coast  concert  program 
during  the  coming  year.  The  radio 
and  television  appearance  Justified 
the  hopes  "that  we  have  always 
had  for  him  and  the  aid  we  have 
given  toward  making  his  progress 
possible.  Some  of  you  may  have 
noted  that  already  the  maestro, 
who  is  his  teacher,  includes  in  his 
weekly  advertisement  in  a  New 
York  paper,  the  name  of  John  Di 
Francesco  among  the  great 
whom  he  has  trained. 


Young      Men's      Retreat; — T  h  e 

young  men's  retreat,  which  we 
had  arranged  for  the  week-end  be- 
fore Christmas  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Approximately  60"  blind 
young  men  were  in  attendance, 
with  ten  volunteer  guides  and 
drivers.  The  retreat  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  Finton  Murphy,  O.F.M. 
The  Boston  Globe  sent  a  pho- 
tographer out  for  a  part  of  the 
retreat  and  has  informed  us  that 
some  of  the  pictures  taken  at  that 
time  will  appear  in  their  roto- 
gravure section  for  January  16. 
A  few  pictures  can  hardly  show 
the  whole  of  the  retreat  but  these 
should  prove  interesting  to  those 
who  have  made  the  retreats  pos- 
sible. 

•         »         *         • 

r 

Year's  Retreats — At  the  end  of 
3948  we  gathered  the  figures  for 
retreats  for  the  blind  during  the 
year  and  learned  that  we  had  held 
twelve  of  them.  Six  at  the  Cen- 
acle,  two  at  Campion  Hall  and 
four  at  St.  Francis  Friary  with  an 
average  of  just  over  35  blind  per- 


sons on  each  retreat,  giving  us  a 
total  of  428  individual  retreats  for 
the  year. 

The  retreats  are  of  course  su- 
premely important  in  the  work  of 
the  Guild.     The  blind  children  of 


high  school  age  have  had 
opening  and  a  closing  retreat  for 
their  school  year;  and  a  few  of  the 
older  people  make  the  retreats 
twice.    It  is  still  we  think  a  very 

creditable  record  that  well  over 
300  blind  persons  made  retreats  io 
the  course  of  the  year.  Realizing 
that  a  great  number  of  the  blind 
of  the  territory  are  In  the  upper 
age  brackets  and  that  others  '  of 
them  are  doubly  handicapped  and 
unable  to  get  to  retreats,  this  is 
indeed  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  2000  blind  persons  on  our  lists. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  guides 
and  drivers  from  St.  Raphael's,  St. 
Ignatius,  and  St.  Francis  Chapters 
of  the  Guild,  who  aided  in  these 
retreats  and  we  are  grateful  to  all 
of  you  who  helped  us  to  defray  the 
expenses  for  them.  The  total  cost 
of  retreats  to  the  Guild  during  the 
year,  aside  from  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, was  two  thousand,  three 
hundred  dollars.  If  we  are  able 
to  encourage  as  many  blind  per- 
sons to  make  retreats  In  the  year 
1949,  the  cost  will  be  still  higher 
because  of  rising  costs  at  the  re- 
treat houses  themselves.  A  debt 
of  gratitude  Is  owed  to  the  three 
retreat  houses  for  their  own  gen- 
erosity to  the  Guild. 
The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
49  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 
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Needy  Blind 
Ills  Told 


Speaking  before  the!  Manchester 
Lions  club  last  night  at  the  Rice- 
Varick  hotel,  Eric  T.  Boulter,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Overseas  Blind, 
stated  that  over  a  half-million  of 
the  people  of  Europe  are  blind. 

Discussing  "The  Condition  of  the 
Blind  in  Europe,"  Mr.  Boulter  sard 
that  equipment,  trained  workers, 
and  money  are  urgently  needed  to 
alleviate  the  distressing  condition  of 
the  blind  in  Europe.  He  stated  that 
he  believed  it  unsound  economical- 
ly, culturally,  politically,  and  fro« 
the  religious  standpoint  to  permi 
these  tragic  conditions  to  cc  vtinue 
The  speaker  complimented  th< 
Lions  club  on  its  work  for  th< 
blind  and  encouraged  his  audiencf 
to  assist  in  every  possible  mannei 
in  rehabilitation  of  the  European 
blind.  Mr.  Boulter  paid  tribute  tc 
Dr.  A.  P.  Cambadhis  of  Manches 
ter,  founder  and  leader  of  th< 
American  Friends  for  the  Blind  o 

Greece. 

Speaking  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Greece  in  particular,  Mr. 
Boulter,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  stated  that  many  fine 
European  organizations  which  per- 
formed  outstanding  work  for  the 
blind  prior  to  the  war  are  no  long- 
er able  to  function.  In  relation  to 
Greece,  Mr.  Boulter  remarked  that 
available  records  show  there  are 
15,000  blind  persons  in  that  country! 
and  of  the  total  only  15,  or  one 
out  of  every  thousand,  is  able  to 
earn  a  living.  Of  the  currently 
functioning  schools  for  blind  chil- 
dren, accommodations  are  avail- 
able for  only  one  of  every  six 
children. 

Mr.  Boulter  spoke  briefly  of  the 
work  of  his  own  organization  and 
impressed  his  audience  with  the 
tremendous  task  and  the  need  for 
jissistsnce* 

Mr.  Boulter  was  introduced  by 
Basil  A.  Joannides,  program  chair- 
man for  January.  King  Lion 
Thomas  Kelly  presided. 


Blind  Man  Builds  Home 


N.  H.  Sunday  News 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Here  Out  of  Book 


Blind  and  Armless  Vet 
Turns  Wildlife  Expert 


BY  JAMES  C.  AUSTIN 
WASHINGTON,  Jan.  8— (UP)— 
The  Veterans  Administration  today 
proclaimed  a  hero— Thomas  Z.  At- 
keson,  a  former  infantry  captain 
who  came  out  of  battle  late  in 
1943  blind  and  armless. 

Before  the  war  Atkeson  worked 
for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  He  liked  outdoor  life  and 
intended  to  go  back  to  it.  That  was 
before  a  land  mine  exploded  in 
i»i«  face 

When' the  Decatur,  Ala.,  veteran 
came  home  he  turned  to  VA for 
guidance.    Its  officials  and  those_ot 
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Lights,  Plumbing  and  Ai 

TAMPA,  Fla.,  Jan.  4  (AP)— Melvin  F.  Jones,  blind  since 
1931,  will  dedicate  on  Thursday  the  home  he  built  for  him- 
self and  his  sightless  wife. 

"It  can  be  done— even  by  a  blind  man,"  reads  the  sign  Tie 
set  up  in  his  front  yard  when  he  began  the  house  10  years  ago. 
In  those  10  years  he  has  completed  a  frame  bungalow 
which  would  do  credit  to  a  man  with  sight.  The  house  is 
wired  for  electricity  throughout,  has  modern  plumbing  and 
is  furnished  attractively. 

"You  can't  realize  until  you  have  lost  your  sight  how 
much  can  be  done  without  it,"  Jones  said. 

The  house  is  on  one  of  Tampa's  main  thoroughfares. 
Passerby  used"  to  be  astonished  to  see  Jones  hammering  nails 
when  it  was  almost  pitch  dark. 

Jones  had  his  own  construction  business  here  until  he 
was  blinded  when  a  piece  of  flying  glass  struck  him.  ] 


Preach^ 


Speaker  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  10:55  tomorrow  morn- 
ing will  be  the  Rev.  Marinus 
James,  D.  D.,  of  Norwood,  whose 
subject  will  be  "What  Is  Reli- 
gion?"   Dr.  James  is  blind. 

No    stranger    to    New    Bedford 
audiences,    Dr.    James    not    only 
was  a  speaker  at  the  church  pre- 
viously   but    has    given    lectures 
to  the  Rotary  and  Brooks  Clubs. 
He  was   graduated  from  Spring- 
field    College,     Andover-Newton 
Theological     Seminary     and     has 
published  three  books  of  poems. 
As    a    world    traveler    he    has 
visited   nearly   every   country   on 
the  globe  and  his   lectures   have 
been  heard  throughout  New  Eng- 
land,   including    engagements    at 
loston     Public     Library,     Boston 
niversity  and  Worcester  Horti- 
uUural    Society. 

1  Dr.  James  travels  alone  and 
Inducts  the  entire  church  service 
om  memory. 


yp~ 


the  wildlife  service  decided  that, 
despite  his  handicaps,  he  should 
go  back  to  his  work. 

In  May,  1946,  Atkeson  began 
veterans'  on-the-job  training  as 
an  assistant  biologist.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  provided 
him  with  a  reader,  a  man  to 
terve  as  his  "eyes"  and 
"hands."  . 

During    his    training    period 
he  became  the  wildlife  service's 
"landlord"    on    the   47,000   acre 
Wheel** actional    wildlife    re- 
fuge   in    the    Tennessee    River 
Valley  dfjhis  native  state. 
Things  :began  to  hum.    Atkeson, 
by  using  his   own   rent  coUection 
procedures,   boosted   collections  by 
an  estimated  2,500  per  cent  in  2% 
years.   His  methods,  VA  said,  were 
simple.     He    used    a    sound    book- 
keeping   system.    He   selected   his( 
tenant,   farmers   carefully   and   ne-, 
gotiated      individual      agreements 
whereby     some     tenants    paid     in 
cash,  others  in  crops. 

Atkeson  now  has  87  tenant  farm-,, 
ers  on  the  refuge  and,  VA  said 
with  pride,  "has  a  long  waiting  list 
of  prospective  tenants."  But  these 
are  not  the  limit  of  his  activities. 
For  example: 

"He  issues  hunting  licenses  for 
use  on  the  reservation;  maintains 
checking  stations  where  ^  hunters 
take  game  to  be  checked,1  number 
and  weight;  apprehends  violators 
of  the  game  laws,  brings  them  to 
trial,  and  operates  and  maintain 
traps  used  in  catching  and  banding 
migratory  birds. 

"He   covers  the   entire  47,000 
acres    of   the    refuge    by    auto- 
mobile,   truck,    boat,    on    foot 
and      sometimes      by      wading 
through   creeks   and   streams. 
"During     his     2%     years     as     a 
trainee, -he   paid   week-Ion j   vi»te 
to    other    reservations    m    Florida, 
Mississippi.  Arkansas  and  Tennes 
see    to    collect    and   tabulate    data 
for  articles  and  reports  which  he 
writes    for    publications.    Hehas 
averaged     nearly     100     articles     a 

yeMindful  of  his  physical  handi- 
caps Atkeson  submitted  his  resig- 
nation to  the  wildlife  service  more 
SaT.  year  ago.  It  was  rejected 
He  is  married,  and  has  a  three 
year-old    daughter    and    an    infant 

.."Rotating    out    that    Atkeson    has 
'had  three  pay  raises  since  he  began 

his    training,    VA    concluded    his 

success  story  thus: 
"His     efficiency     rating     is     ex 

cellent.    He  has  been  described  as  , 

the  most  valuable  employe  on  the 

Wheeler  reservation." 
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THINGS  ARE  BETTER  NOW— From  1920  until  recently  men  at 
the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  lived  in  the  old,  wooden 
building  above.  Now  they  are  quartered  in  the  modern,  $100,000 
brick  building  below. 


K% 


New  Dormitory 
For  Blind  To 
Open  Monday 

$100,000  Building 
Houses  32  Persons, 
Started  In  1947 

The  new,  three-story  men's 
dormitory  of  the  Maine  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  at  189- 
207  Park  Avenue  will  be  opened 
officially  Monday,  officials  of  the 
institution  announced. 

From  1  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  the 
modern  brick  structure,  which  can 
house  32  men,  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 

At.  6.30  p.  m.  the  board  of  di- 
rectors will  hold  a  reception  and 
dinner  for  city  and  state  officials 
and  other  invited  guests. 

Built  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000, 
according  to  Convers  E.  Leach, 
president,  board  of  directors,  the 
building  has  32  bedrooms,  three 
baths  and  showers,  a  dining  room 
and  recreation  room, 


Each  room  is  equipped  with  a 
lavoratory,  a  modern  heating  unit 
and  sunken  lights. 

Floors  of  the  building  are  made 
of  cement,  covered  by  rubber  til 
ing. 

Construction  was  started  Octo 
ber,  1947,  and  following  its  recent 
completion  the  men  moved  from 
their  former  quarters  at  84  Deer- 
ing  Avenue  into  the  new  dormi- 
tory which  connects  the  Barker 
Memorial   Building. 

The  old  quarters,  a  poorly- 
equipped  wooden  building  not 
suitable  for  the  purposes  used  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  organi- 
zation, was  purchased  m  1920  and 
sold  in  1942  to  the  Oify. 

Under  the  agreements  of  sale, 
occupants  were  allowed  to  remain 

in  the  dwelling  until  new  quarters 

were  built. 

The  institution,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  Maine,  is  a  private 
state-aided  corporation,  and  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors 
whose  members  and  officers  do- 
nate their  services. 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1905 
many  outstanding  citizens  have 
served  as  officers  and  directors. 
Among  them  were  Percival  P.  Bax 
ter,  former  Maine  governor,  and 
Charles  H.  Randall,  former  Port- 
land mayor. 

Present  officers,  besides  Leach 
are  Mrs.  Burton  Smart,  first  vice 
president;  Mrs.  Wadleigh  Drum- 
mond,  second  vice  president; 
Henry  R.  Gillis,  treasurer,  and 
Nathaniel  M.  Haskell,  clerk. 

Members  of  the  board  are  U.  S. 
Representative  Robert  Hale,  Wil- 
liam Bissett,  Sylvester  Cushman 
Dr.  Alfred  W.  Haskell.  Augustus  E 
Small  and  Harland  A.  Ladd,  state 
commissioner  of  education. 
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1RSDAY,     JANUARY     27, 

Richards  Dies, 
Second  Oldest 
Harvard  Man 


GARDINER,  Me.,  Jan.  26  (AP) 
—Henry  E.  Richards,  100-year- 
old  retired  architect  and  paper- 
maker,  died  today. 

Richards  was  Harvard's  second 
oldest  alumnus.  The  oldest 
alumnus  according  to  Harvard 
records  is  Theodore  F.  Adams, 
103,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. 

He  was  a  grandson  of  Gardiner's 
first  mayor,  Robert  Hallowell  Gar- 
diner and  for  many  years  was  head 
of  the  Maine  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. 

Operator  of  the  Richards  Paper 
Company  at  Gardiner  and  a  pulp 
mill  at  South  Gardiner,  Richards 
illustrated  several  of  the  books 
written  by  his  wife,  the  late  Laura 
E.  Richards.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  wrote 
'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic." 

Mrs.  Richards,  author  of  "Cap- 
tain January"  and  nearly  100  other 
works,  said  on  their  67th  wedding 
anniversary  in  1939  that  "I  should 
uever  have  done  my  writing  at  all 
without  that  man  at  my  side."  She 
died  in  1943. 

ARCHITECT  IN  BOSTON 

Richards  studied  at  the  Dixwell 
School,  Boston,  and  spent  part  of 
his  boyhood  in  England,  graduating 
from  Wellington  College,  Berkshire, 
England.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1869  and  two  years  later 
completed  a-  course  in  architecture 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

He  practiced  architecture  in  Bos- 
ton for  seven  years,  moving  to  Gar- 
diner ill  1878. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards  operated 
Camp  Merriweather  for  boys  at 
North  Belgrade  for.  30  years. 

Two  of  their  six  children  became 
educators  — John  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Henry 
H.  at  Groton,  Mass.  A  third,  Miss 
Uosalind  Richards  of  Gardiner,  is 
an  author.  The  others  are  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Shaw  of  Groton  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wiggins  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  the 
late  Alice  M.  Richards  of  Gardiner. 


Henry  Richards 

GARDINER,  Me.,  Jan.  27  (AP)  — 
Henry  Richards,  believed  to  be  Har- 
vard's oldest  alumnus,  will  be  buried 
from  Christ  (Episcopal)  Church 
here  at  2:15  P.  M.  Saturday. 

The  retired  paper  manufacturer, 
architect  and  artist  died  yesterday 
at  the  age  of  100. 

Richards  illustrated  several  of  the 
books  written  by  his  wife,  Laura  E. 
Richards,  who  died  in  1943. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1869, 
he  studied  architecture  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology 
and  practised  that  profession  in 
Boston  seven  years  before  coming 
here  in  1878.  He  operated  pulp  and 
paper  mills  here. 


Pastor's    Assistant:    Tr8;  a  se;eI„n9-eye  dog,  is  recognized  as  "assistant  minister"  in 

.       ,.  +he  Four™  Presbyterian  Church,  Springfield,  III.    The  auide  doa 

accompanies  hrs  paster  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Kieser,  to  church  every  Sunday     Here    pZ  squat? 

alonqs.de  the  pulpit  while  Mr.  Kieser  delivers  his  sermon. 
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Penobscot  Association  For  Blind 
Re-elects  Charles  F.  Bragg,  2nd 


'Charles  F.  Bragg,  2nd,  was  re- 1 
elected  president  of  the  Penobscot 
County  Association  for  the  Blind 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  Eastern  Trust  and 
Banking   company  building. 

Other  officers  named  were:  Sid- 
ney W.  Schiro,  Miss  Bernice  B, 
Dunning,  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  E.  Ross, 
vice  presidents;  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Knowlton,  secretary;  Milton  S.  Jel- 
lison,  treasurer;  Albert  C.  Blanch- 
ard,  counsel;  Miss  Ruth  R.  Clough, 
Karl  R.  Philbrick,  Mrs.  Edward  I. 
Gleszer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Chase,  Mrs. 
Milton  '  S.  Clifford,  Bernard  J. 
Mann,  Mrs.  R.  Emmett  Curran,  Dr. 
I  banning  C.  Moulton,  Rev.  Harland 
(  3.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Brown, 
VIrs.  Ella  Tozier  of  Orono,  Louis  J. 
Friedman  of  Old  Town,  Mrs.  Parker 
P.  Crabtree  of  Millinocket,  Charles 
F1.  Bragg,  2nd,  Miss  Bernice  Dun- 
ling,  Sidney  Schiro,  Mrs.  Sylvia  E. 
floss,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Knowlton,  Mil- 
ton S.  Jellison,  and  Albert  C. 
Blanchard,  members  of  the  board  of 
Hirpr.tors. 


Miss  Marie  Thibeau,  home  teach- 
er, made  a  total  of  531  calls  on  the 
blind  in  the  Bangor  and  Brewer 
area.  Twenty-one  people  asked  for 
and  received  various  services  from 
the  home  teacher  including  advice 
and  guidance  with  their  problems. 
Seven  people  received  instructions 
in  braille  reading,  seven  received 
instructions  in  braille  writing,  five 
were  taught  touch  typing,  10  were 
instructed  in  hand-work,  and  three 
received  music  instructions. 

Nearlv    800    pages    of    braille    in 


— Acme  Phnln 


the  form  of  reading  lessons,  music, 
notations,  handicraft  patterns,  and 
cooking  recipes  were  copied  by  Miss 
Thibeau. 

Miss  Thibeau  recommended  in  her 
report  that  the  field  of  recreation  j 
for  the  blind  should  be  given  seri-  I 
ovs    attention.    Along    these    lines,) 
she  said,  five  social  gatherings  were  [ 
held   during  the   year   with   music 
and  refreshments  highlighting  the 
social  hours. 

Miss  Thibeau  felt  that  blindness  | 
coming  in  middle  life  needs  under- 
standing   and    practical    help    for 
these  people,  she  said,  face  a  diffi- 
cult  task    of  readjustment. 

Terming  blindness  "an  inconvi- 
ence,"  Miss  Thibeau,  herself  blind, 
said  that  it  is  not  a  clamity,  point-  , 
ing  out  that  a  man  may  lose  his  | 
sight  but  not  his  vision — and  that , 
it  is  vision  that  makes  men  create  j 
things. 

Mrs.    Pearle   Williams,    executive  i 
director  of  the  association,  in  her 
report   said   that    64   cases   of  eye  I 
troubles  has  been  given  treatment,  I 
and  39   pairs  of  glasses  had  been 
given.  Mrs.  Williams  told  of  opera- 
tions given  and  the  treatment  of 
several  children  which  mean  sight 
for   these   youngsters. 

Mrs.  Williams  reported  that  54 
cases  have  been  cared  for  during 
the  past  year.  In  closing  her  report 
she  paid  tribute  to  Miss  Thibeau's 
part  in  the  program  and  what  her 
work  means  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  the  way  of  rehabilita- 
tion, comfort,  and  the  enlarging  of 
their  horizons  through  the  braille 
instructions. 
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EDITOR'S  DESK 


Bells  and  learning  do  mix. 
I  Those  who  argue  to  the  con- 
trary need  only  talk  with  S. 
Warren  Sturgis,  scholar  and  bell 
ringer,  and  I  am  quite  confident 
they  will  come  away  convinced. 
In  fact,  bells,  not  Latin  and 
Greek,  would  appear  to  have 
come  out  on  top.  For  Mr.  Sturgis's 
enthusiasm  for  bells  has  never 
dimmed.  He  rings  them  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  occasionally 
of  a  Sunday  he  climbs  the  spiral 
staircase  of  a  tower  to  ring  the 
changes. 

f-     *     > 

I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  bell 
ringing.  In  the  dark  of  an  evening 
I  have  climbed  the  worn  steps  of 


St.  Luke's  in  London  to  hear  the 
changes  rung  and  watch  the 
ringers  at  their  engaging  task. 
It  was  serious  business.  Some  of 
the  men  had  been  30  and  40 
years  pulling  on  the  "same  rope." 
Among  them  were  mathemati- 
cians; others,  professional  men 
of  high  standing.  For  bell  ringing 
is  an  art  not  quickly  mastered. 


I  did  not  go  far  into  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  "changes"  with  Mr. 
Sturgis.  Once  I  found  you  can 
get  5,040  changes  with  seven 
bells,  40,320  with  eight,  362,880 
with  nine,  and  over  3,500,000 
with  10  bells,  I  gave  up.  I  took 
his  word  for  it  that  it  required 
24  hours  continuous  pulling  to 
ring  the  changes  on  eight  bells. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  clergyman 
who  offered  to  make  an  eight-peal 
10  if  the  ringers  accomplished 
the  task  of  ringing  all  the 
changes  without  stopping.  They 
did.  Two  rounds  of  the  clock 
were  needed.  But  the  men 
triumphed.  Two  extra  bells  were 
added.  /      >      > 

One  would  assume  that  almost 
every  church  has  a  peal  of  bells. 
Mr.  Sturgis  says  only  five  towers 
in  Massachusetts  have  bells 
which  can  be  rung  by  pulling  a 
rope: 

Old  North  Church. 

Church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston. 

Groton  School. 

Memorial  Tower  in  Hingham. 

Perkins  Institute. 


Perkins  Institute,  came  heir  to 
a  peal  throogh  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. A  woman  had  offered 
to  present  a  ring  of  English  bells 
to  the  Customs  Tower,  whose 
voice  would  sing  out  over  city 
jand  water  front. 


How  wonderful,  she  thought,  to 
hear  the  bells  rung  from  that  high 
tower  on  public  occasions,  with 
paid  expert  ringers.  But  Wash- 
ington frowned  on  the  proposal. 
Any  gift  to  a  federal  building 
had  to  have  definite  approval, 
which  was  not  forthcoming  for 
English  bells.  Perkins  Institute 
was  the  gainer. 

>  /      > 

Groton  school  has  a  peal  of 
eight  bells.  When  Mr.  Sturgis 
taught  at  Groton  he  did  much  to 
stimulate  interest  in  bell  ring- 
ing He  could  have  had  members 
of  the  faculty  and  men  who  work 
on  the  place  interest  themselves 
in  the  hobby.  But  he  wanted 
students.  He  got  many  boys  to 
take  up  bell  ringing.  They  found 
it  a  more  exacting  exercise  than 
they  expected. 

>  >      > 

"It  takes  time  to  learn,"  he 
said.  "Control  is  needed.  You 
have  to  balance  the  bell  up  there 
— its  mouth  sending  its  message 
out  to  the  sky.  Then  you  have  to 
learn  the  different  methods  to 
work  the  changes." 

f-      >      / 

Bell  ringers  must  ever  be  on 
the  alert.  When  one  of  Mr. 
Sturgis's  colleagues  was  learning 
to  handle  the  bells  the  rope  came 
down,  encircled  him,  whisked  him 
10  feet  toward  the  ceiling,  and  it 
was  only  when  it  relaxed  a  little 
that  it  permitted  him  to  extricate 
himself  without  inconvenience. 


Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  United  States  have 
listened  to  the  bells  of  Groton 
ring.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
a  student  there.  Mr.  Sturgis  was 
his  teacher.  Joseph  Grew,  Sum- 
ner Wells,  and  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  all 
had  school  days  at  Groton.  In- 
deed, this  last  appointment  has 
revived  a  Groton  jest  with  a 
Shakespearean  accent:  "There's 
something  Groton  in  the  State 
Department." 

>      >      / 

Mr.  Sturgis  taught  more  than 
40  years  at  Groton.  He  now  de- 
votes much  of  his  time  to  United 
Nations  activities.  He  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Association 
of  United  Nations,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Massachusetts  organiza- 
tion. He  has  several  hobbies.  Of 
them  all,  it  is  the  ringing  of  the 
changes  that  rings  the  bell  for 
him.  AfT-fc/iC. 
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QUICK  LOOK 

— By  Joseph  F.  Dinneen 

SO  THAT  THE  BLIND  MAY  READ  with  their 
fingers,  Mrs.  Madeliene  Jacobs  of  the  National  Braille 
Press  at  88  St.  Stephens  st.  appeals  each 
year  for  women  volunteers  to  study  and 
learn  to  write  in  braille.  The  response  is 
always  gratifying,  housewives,  professional 
women,  salesgirls,  clerks,  stenographers,  a 
|  cross-section  of  women  always  show  up  in 
large  numbers,  eagtr  to  help  the  blind  and 
to  translate  from  print  into  braille  the 
works  they  would  like  to  read,  from  text- 
books to  popular  best  sellers.  Translating 
from  print  to  braille  is  a  job  the  blind  can't  very  well  do 
for  themselves. 


Mrs.  Jacobs  had  been  teaching 
people  to  write  Braille  for  many- 
years.  She  is  cheerful  about  it. 
Her  pupils  are  eager.  There  is  no 
salary  paid  to  Braille  translators. 
It  is  volunteer  work.  Classes  run 
for  three  or  four  months,  and 
upon  completion  of  the  course, 
certificates  are  awarded  and  the 
recipient  becomes  an  authorized 
{Braille  transcriber.  What  Mrs. 
Jacobs  wants  to  know  is  what 
ever  becomes  of  these  transcrib- 
ers! The  women  take  their  certi- 
ficates and  walk  out.  They  never 
think  of  coming  back  to  continue 
the  work  they  set  out  to  do  .  .  . 
which  is  to  transcribe  text  books, 
business  fcfboks,  cook  books  or  re- 
ligious material  and  the  other 
101  items  a  blind  person  may  re- 
quest. 


Out  of  a  class  of  100,  about  10 
persons  is  the  average  who  will 
remain  to  do  volunteer  work. 
These  good  reliables  from  every 
class  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Jacobs.  But 
this  average  is  not  enough  for  the 
demands  coming  into  National 
Braille  Press  from  all  over  the 
world.  Unless  more  stick-to-the- 
job  of  Brailling,  then  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  with  requests. 

No  sooner  is  one  course  com- 
pleted, then  another  is  started. 
The  whole  thing  is  turning  into 
a  vicious  circle.  Women  come  in 
to  take  the  three  or  four  months' 
course  and  study  hard  over  their 
lessons.  For  what?  "Why  do 
they  come  in  at  all  if  they  don"t 
intend  to  keep  up  the  good  work?" 
ponders  Mrs.  Jacobs. 


A  new  class  in  Braille  is  now 
beginr^jjg  at  88  St.  Stephens  st. 
Women  who  want  to  put  their 
spare  time  into  a  good,  worth- 
while hobby  are  asked  to  register. 
Braille  is  easy  to  learn  and  classes 
are  held  at  hours  convenient  to 
any  schedule. 

Servicemen,  blinded  in  the  last 
war,  are  now  absorbed  into  their 
communities  and  in  their  read- 
justment are  finding  employment 
or  developing  hobbies  that  re- 
quire the  services  of  Braille  tran- 
scribers. It  should  provide  untold 
joy  to  any  transcriber  to  Braille 
any  material  requested  from  such 
a  group. 

But,  Mrs.  Jacobs  pleads,  if  you 
register,  please  go  with  the  deter- 
mination that  in  return  for  the 
lessons  you  receive  gratis  you  will 
one  day  carry  on  with  the  work 
for  which  this  charming  lady 
trains  you.  She  needs  your  help. 
Put  yourself  in  her  shoes  .  .  .  she 
is  volunteering  her  services  three 
full  days  weekly  to  Braille.  Her 
only  squawk  is  when  you  walk 
out  on ;  her  after  she  has  labored 
to  teach  you  the  language  you  are 
most  fortunate  in  not  having  to 
use  yourself.  To  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  who  have  earned  cer- 
tificates. Mrs.  Jacobs  is  still  ask- 
ing: "Where  are  you?" 
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What  Is  Wrong  Now 
With  Family  Agencies? 


•There   Is   little  thi 
or    economical    about    the    present 
structure     of     nonsectarinn     fnmily 
agencies    In    Greater    Beaten"    the 
Community  Service  report  declares. 

It  finds  too  many  -one-man  agen- 
cies" and  says  "on  agency  staffed 
with  ©fe,  two  or  even.lhree  persons, 


irit'll'lri> ncv    of    fill.. 

independent  units  would  be  more 
easily  recognisable." 

The   International 
Institute 

The  report  said  a  study  t  of  cases 
indicated  that  much 


rational  force  minimum  standards  for  day 
care  of  children  to  assure  "a  con- 
structive educational  program  as 
■.'.■ell  as  ^atiifactory  sanitary  condi- 
tions, fire  protection,  building  stand- 
ards and  medical  supervision." 
"The  eventual  goal  of  every 
community  should  be  the  exten- 
sion of  the  public  school  system  to 
Inolude  half-day  nur:ery  schools." 
Under  a  Day  Care  Association  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  for  the 
free  use  of  space  In  Boston  public 
elementary  schools. 


Vocational   Counseling 
and  Placement 

"There  is  need  for  more  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  public  and, 
parochial  schools  of  Greater  Bos-' 


j,    the    workltC— 


clety  of  Greater  Boston. 


uniformity   of  fee 


"There   1 
charging." 

Aged    and    Aging 

"Public    assistance   for   the   ag« 
Boston  are  often  inadequate. 


al  skills  of  language  ana 
technical  information  which  the  in- 
.tttute--  r,,sewnrk  Staff  possess  scom 
tn  us  to  be  the  onljMust ifl«lion  for 
rraini»ir.inE  thi*  Staff,  and  then  onlj 
rs'to^nvolv^t'&ar:     handicap   major^  reason"  to r "th iVi n adequacy 

e"    ~  '        .  e  Relief  allowances  could  and  should 

Home    Service    OI  be  qualified  for  Old  Age  Assistance 

.i         r»     J    C m  (Federal    funds    paid    through    the 

the    Ked    L.roSS  '  state).     Present      restrictive     State 

"The  Home  Service  Department  legislation,  by  narrow  "settlement" 
of  the  Melropolitnn  Chapter  seems  .provisions   and   denial   of   Old   Age  | 
tn  have  worked  out  a  foirly   satis- ,  Assistance   to   all   persons   not   pon-i 
factory  definition  of  its  area  of  re- 1  sessing    citizenship,    prevent    such  I 
Bponribility.    We    recommend    thatquallflcaUon.' 
the     Greater     Boston     Community;      ..Jbe  pr0b]em  of  housing  is  a 
Council  continue  its  present  efforts. i   scr|ous  one   for   the  aged."   Cost* 
cooperatively   with    the    Red    Cross     could  be  ofTset  if  old  people  were 
and  in  recognition  of  Red  Cross  na-     not    forced    to    leave    their    own 
tional  policies  to  work   out   home     hoines  or  the  homes  of  relatives. 
service  practices  with  the  Red  Cross  |     „There  js  ^  cenlra|    lace  m  Bos. 
in  all  chapters  within  the  ureal  n^  ^  which  g  Tecaid  o[  vacanc[es 
Boston   area,   with  a   view   to i  tiw  jn  homc?  for  {hQ        d  js  kcpt   For 
elimination  of  duplication  and  our-   l(]|     ^.^  (here  [s  fl  constant  and 
lappins;    -it    the   expense   of   volun-.  unncccE,.al.y    shoppi rig    around    on 
tary  givers.  ' the  part  o[  those  desiring  to  locale 

Child  Guardianship       living  quarters." 

t_iiiiu    viui*  i-  „jn  genera|i  mcdical  care  for  the 

■'The  laws  relating  to  the  care  ni  physically  ill  aged  seems  to  be 
dependent  and  neglected  children  good,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  appro- 
are  antiquated  and  inadequate  prJate  facilities  for  the  care  of 
and  should  be  rcdoflrEd.  chronically    111    and    infirm    older 

"Caseworkers  of  the  Division  of, people." 


Only  Los  Angeles  has  more  old 
people  I  ban  Greater  Boston,  and 
as  there  are  more  old  people 
there  are  more  senile  persons. 
There  is  need  for  bettor  rehabi! 
Lit  ion   and   recreation 


Child-Guardianship    of    the    State 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  have 

caseloads  that  arc  too  high 

"Records    studied    showed    chil- 
dren were  placed  and  replaced  in 

homes  in  what  seemed  to  be  far 

i or.  niinv  instances.    Records  do  not 

reveal     understanding     by     many,'—  -»™ 

workers  of  the  emotional  needs  of,        J^e    Handicapped 

",.'S,-tS!S™™n„»dinB      tJ      W-  "Ml"  OH, ... .«.; 

studv    and    evaluating    of    boardmS     .0"    and    Ihe    Co 

Ss.  cannot  bo  tbSjgujM,  done    jMMki 

because  of  lack  of  stall- 

Little   atlenllon   was  riven  by 
■workers     to     the     possibility     of 
adoption,  and   most  of  them  dis- 
couraged the  idea." 
"There   is   still    need   for   a   law 

making  It  a  penal  offense  to  give 

or  take  money   for  placement  of   a 

child   for   adoption    by    any    other 

than  a  licensed  agency." 
"If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  state 

to  operate  its  own  institutions  for  the 


for 


alth  of 
ervices  to  the 
long   and   dls- 


handlcapped    is 
iintui:  btd  one.'' 

"There  are  some  fields,  however, 
n  which  quality  should  be  im- 
proved and  scope  extended. 

Recommended  are  a  strong  de- 
partment of  physical  medicine  and 
rehabitllitalion  at  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, extension  of  rehabilitation 
at  Boston  City  Hospital,  extension 
of  rehabilitation  services  and  serv- 
ices stressing  self -care  to  Long 
Island  Hospital  and  to  public  and 
private  institutions  and  homes 
caring  for  the  chronically  ilL 

The   Deaf 

"Additional  agencies  for  the  deaf 
and  bard  of  hearing  should  be 
discouraged. 

"The  Sarah  Fuller  Foundation  for 
Little  Deaf  Children  should  be 
merged  and  consolidated  with  the 
Boston  Guild  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, thus  uniting  the  staffs  and 
services  of  these  agencies  and  mak- 
ing  possible   the  more  economical 

use   of  a   professional    titiU. 

The^BHnd 


, groups   of   children, 

the  law  should  be  changed  to  per- 
mit more  extensive  use  of  private 
institutions  with  good  programs. 
Such  care  should  be  fairly  paid  by 
th"There",s  need  of  a  child  guid- 
ance  clinic," 

"The  multitude  of  tax -supported 
agencies  involved  in  the  treat- 
Sent  of  Juvenile  delinquents  is 
one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  the 
development  of  a  coherent  and 
effective  program. 
"Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
Boston  JuTehUe  Conn 
ca.es  within  a  limited  geographical 
area  of  Municipal  Boston  the  North, 
South  and  West  Endn  and  Back  Bay. 
,  "There  is  no  state-prescribed 
■  code  for  the  intelligent,  safe  and 
effective  treatment  of  penile  of- 
fenders and  the  protection  of  their 
constitutional    rights. 

■There  are  no  tax-supported  spe- 
cial temporary  detention  lacnuie 
for  arrested  juvenile  offenders  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area. 

■One    15-year-old   hoy,   charged 
with  the  theft  of  a  car, 
in  toll  for  59  daS's.   Bis 
continued  three  times. 
"Although     Peeress     has     been 
mark    the    Boston    Police    Depart- 
ment' has    not    ns   yet    achieved    a 
Sactorv   unit    to   prevent    crlmo 

^The^faws^a'frecting  school  of- 
♦-,  dera      truants     and     wayward. 

lo    deprive    a    ch.ld    of    his    Das 

'Voluntary  Child  Care 

.M.i0,    *!«s    «.    >»«.  « 

E&TSntsSTtar  study  and  Treat- 
facilities  and 
children,    un- 
family 


i  held 


care  facilitit. 
ment,   child   gu.dai 
services    rflntmr 


"No  specific  re>:onunendalione 
submitted.  Services  were  observed 
to  be  much  more  complete  and  of 
higher  quality  than  services  to  per- 
sons suffering  from  other  forms  of] 
handicaps. 

For  the  present  major  efforts 
should  he  directed  toward  bring- 
ing services  to  other  groups  of 
handicapped  up  to  the  quality  of 
services  now  riven  the  blind." 

Medical  Social  Center 

"In  spite  of  having  been  a  pioneer 
In  medical  social  work.  Boston  now 
betrays  among  its  agencies  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  field,  a  degree 
of  misunderstanding,  and  frequently 
a  highly  critical  attitude  concerning 
various  phases  of  the  work,  on  the 
part  of  board  members  and  lay 
groups  and  within  professional  so- 
cial work  groups  themselves  such 

IS    is    not    found    in    many    other 

Itiet." 

"We   recommend   that  hospitals 

having  ft  maternity  service  should 

establish  desirable  and  protective 

practices       for       all       unmarried 

mothers. 


'Referrals  of  homeless  cases  from 
family  agencies  to  specialized  volun- 
tary agencies  are  frequent  but  — 


married  mothers,  adoptto, 

""wrote  survey  found  much  excel 
i  „t  wnrk  and  n  vast  amount  of  in 
cres  and  concern,  but  looking  at 
the  services  as  a   whole,  we  found 

tn0;p  needing  service. 

Day  Care  Services 
for  Children 


Magazine  for  Biind  School  Students 
Published  In  Braille  and  In  Print 


DOROTHY    YEDKYSICJt. 

"The  Blue  and  White." 


inc  Blue  and  White,  the  stu- 
dent's news -magazine  at  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind,  was 
published  on  February  2.  Thi3  is 
the  first  news  magazine  in  the 
school's  history.  It  is  published  in 
Braille  and  iri  nrint. 

Earlier  in  the  school  year,  the 
sugge  tion  of  a  news  magaaine 
was  made  by  the  members  of  the- 
ninth  grade.  A  few  weeks  later, 
a  contest  was  held  to  determine 
the  name  of  the  mafjaaine.  Win- 
ners of  rite  contest  were  Louise 
Galuzzi.  and  Jacob  Kleinschmitt. 
They  both  chose  the  name,  "The 
Blue  an*  White.'- 

Features  in  the-  nmfl&ziue  are: 
sport  news  items  of  the  school,  a 
report  on  activities  that  have  beeq 


iking  pla( 

Members  of  the  news-m^e;iti!i>e 
staff  are:  editor-in  -chief.  Donald 
Gugel,  of  New  Britain:  associate 
editor.  Peter  Webster  ol  Hart- 
ford, social  reporter.  Gertrude 
Plantier  of  Putnam,  sports  report- 
er, Joseph  Kisicl  or  Win  t.-ti  l-H 
Club  reporter,  Tony  LoEiudice 
from  Waterhury  and  reporter  fop 
the  lecture  series.  Edward  Le- 
Motne  from  New  Haven. 

The  staff  adviser  is  Roalyn 
Bares,  the  hi^h  school  English 
teacher  at  the  school. 

The  news  magazine  was  pub- 
lished at  the  American  Printing 
Hou  e  for  tlie  Blind.  1339  Frank- 
fort Avenue.  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
It   is  published  twice  a  year. 
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8,546  Are  Rehabilitated 
By  Aid-to-BIind  Program 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  19  IJP\ 
total  of  a.546  blind  men  and  wom- 
en have  been  rehabilitated  In  thi 
last  Ave  years  to  a  point  where 
they  can  make  their  own  living,  a 
Federal  Security  Agency  official 
said  today. 

The  five-year  period  covers  the 
time  since  services  of  the  state- 
Federal  program  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  civilians  was  ex- 
panded by  new  legislation,  said 
Michael  J.  Shoftley,  director  of 
the  Security  Agency's  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Short-ley  mentioned  the 
figures  In  announcing  the  selec- 
tion of  Joseph  F.  Clunk  to  receive 
'Vs     year's     Shotwell     Memorial  and  Si.  Louis. 


Award  for  "devoted  and  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  the  service  of 
his  fellow  blind." 

Mr.  Clunk  Is  chief  of  services 
for  the  blind  in  the  Office  ol  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation.  Recip- 
ients of  the  Shotwell  Award  are 
sheeted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion, of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Locomotive  Htls  Another 
JHDRGETTSTOWN.  Pa.,  Feb.  19 

tUP),— A  Pennsylvania  mail  and 
passenger  train  crashed  into  a 
locomotive  near  here  today, 
derailing  a  Diesel  engine  and  four 
mall-storage  cart  The  crew; 
both  engines  were  snaked  but 
escaped  injury.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  said  a  couple  of  mail 
clerks  were  reported  injured 
neither  seriously.  The  mall  train 
was  operating  between  Pittsburgh 


agencies  uib  ncnucuv  uu*  >■*<; , 
always  accepted,  with  the  result 
that  a  homeless  person  may  go  from 
one  voluntary  naency  to  another 
without  receiving  help,  and  may 
finally  get  some  form  of  help  from 
i  public  agoncv  which  has  had  legal 
esponslbillty  for  him  all  along," 


N.  V.  Housing  Project*  SHU  Struck 

NEW    YORK.    Feb.    19     (API- 
Skeleton  crews  maintained  service 
today  at  the  city's  low-rent  housing 
projects   but  a  union   official   said 
they    did   not    indicate    a    back-lo: 
irk    movement    — 


the    BOS 


The  report  decinreti  mm  "m  •""  "";••■' "-"—■—    ',     j   "~ 
rtep  should  be  to  establish  and  in-  oS  the  job  yesterday. 


Globe 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Voluntary  Casework  Division  Survey  Workers 


ABRAHAM  Z.  BARHASH,  M.D.,  —  FREDERICK  I.  DANIELS— Director  DR 
Consultant  on  mental  hygiene  for  of  casework,  II  also  Rector  .of  ant 
Todal  work  and  health  divisions,  is  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv.ce|ltor 
director  of  division  on  community  and  Children  s  Aid  Society- 
clinics,  National  Committee  for  / 
Mental    Hygiene,    New    York    city. 

■  —       " 

What  Is  Wrong  Now 
With  Family  Agencies 


HOWARD  A.  RUSH — Consult- 
on  rehabilitation,  is  associate  ed- 
of  New  York  Times. 


Courant 
Hartford,  Conn. 

I 


Magazine  for  Blind  School  Students 
Published  In  Braille  and  In  Print 


"There  is  little  that  is  rational 
or  economical  about  the  present 
structure  of  nonsectarian  family 
agencies  in  Greater  Boston,"  the 
Community  Service  report  declares. 

It  finds  too  many  "one-man  agen- 
cies" and  says  "an  agency  staffed 
with  6ne,  two  or  even  three  persons, 
is  operating  below  this  minimum. 

"But  ior  the  zeal,  unselfish  de- 1 
votKAi'-Jnd  downright 'and  contin- 
uous «5v?rwork  of  stall  member! ;  of 
these  «mall  agencies,  the  cost  and 
^efficiency  of  their  operations  as 
independent  units  would  be  more 
easily  '-^cognizable." 

The   International 
Institute 

The  report  said  a  study  rf  cases 
indicated  that  much,  o  *e  w°rk 
done  by  this  agency  is  the  same  as 
teat  Provided  by  the  Bostor ^Provi- 
dent Association  and  the  Family  so 
cietv  of  Greater  Boston. 

"Special  skills  of  language  and 
technical  information  which  the  in- 
stitute's casework  Staff  P°**«nef £ 
to  us  to  be  the  only  justification  tor 
maintaining  this  staff,  and  then  only 
where  the  problems  met  are  such 
Is  to  involve  a  language  handicap 
or  technical  problems  stemming 
from  immigration." 

Home  Service  of 
the  Red  Cross 

"The  Home  Service  Department 
of  tee  Metropolitan  Chapter  seems 
to  have  worked  out  a  fairly  satis 
factory  definition  of  its  area  of  re- 
„^hiiitv  We  recommend  that 
fge°     GeafeWIoston     Community 

Council  continue  its  P"^  C°0ss 
cooperatively  with  the ^  Red  woss 
and  in  recognition  of  Red  Cross  na 
tfonal  policies  to  work  out  home 
service  practices  with  the  ^d  Cross 
in  all  chapters  within  *ew  Greater 


force  minimum   standards   for   day 
care  of  children  to  assure  "a  con- 
structive   educational    program    as 
well  as  satisfactory  sanitary  condi- 
tions fire  protection,  building  stand- 
ards and  medical  supervision.' 
"The    eventual    goal    of    every 
community  should  be  the  exten- 
sion of  the  public  school  system  to 
include  half -day  nursery  sohools. 
Under  a  Day  Care  Association  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  for  the 
free  use  of  space  in  Boston  public 
elementary  schools. 

Vocational  Counseling 
and  Placement 


DOROTHY    YEDRYSEK. 

"The  Blue  and  White,"  the  stu- 
dent's news -magazine  at  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind,  was 
published  on  February  2.  This  is 
the  first  news  magazine  in  the 
school's  history.  It  is  published  in 
Braille  and  in  print. 

Earlier  in  the  school  year,  the 
sugge  tion  of  a  news  magazine 
was  made  by  the  members  of  the 
ninth  grade.  A  few  weeks  later, 
a  contest  was  held  to  determine 
the  name  of  the  magazine.  Win- 
ners of  tfte  contest  were  Louise 
Galuzzi,  and  Jacob  Kleinsehmitt. 
They  both  chose  the  name,  "The 
:  Blue    and   White." 

Features  in  the  ra^fiazioe  are: 
sport  news  items  of  the  school,  a 
report  on  activities  that  have  been 


talcing  place  during  the  year,  a*id 
short  stories  written  by  individual 
pupils. 

Members  of  the  news-magazine 
staff  are:  editor-in-chief,  Don.ild 
Gugel,  of  New  Britain:  associate 
editor,  Peter  Webster  of  Hart- 
ford, social  reporter,  Gertrude 
Plantier  of  Putnam,  sports  report- 
er, Joseph  Kisiel  of  Win  ted.  4-H 
Club  reporter,  Tony  I_.ogindi.-e 
from  Waterbury  and  reporter  for 
the  lecture  series,  Edward  Le- 
Moine  from  New  Haven. 

The  staff  adviser  is  Roslyn 
Barss,  the  high  school  English 
teacher  at  the  school. 

The  news  magazine  was  pub- 
lished at  the  American  Printing 
Hou  e  for  the  Blind.  1839  Frank- 
fort Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
It  is  published  twice  a  year. 


"There  is  need  for  more  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  public  and 
parochial   schools   of   Greater   Bos- 

t0  "Among  voluntary  .agencies 
there  appears  to  be  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  tee  work  being 

'There  .is   no    uniformity   of   fee 
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charging." 

Aged   and   Aging 

"Public    assistance    for    the    aged 
in  Boston  are  often  inadequate.  A 
major    reason   for    this    inadequacy 
is  teat  a  large  percentage  of  older 
persons  now  in  receipt  of  General 
Relief  allowances  could  and  should 
be  qualified  for  Old  Age  Assistance 
(Federal    funds    paid    through    the 
state).     Present     restrictive     State 
legislation,  by  narrow  ''settlement 
provisions   and   denial  of   Old   Age: 
Assistance  to  all  persons  not  pos-j 
sessing    citizenship,    prevent    sucni 
qualification." 

"The   problem   of  housing  is  a 
serious  one  for  the  aged."   Costs 
could  be  offset  if  old  people  were 
not    forced    to    leave    their    own 
homes  or  the  homes  of  relatives. 
"There  is  no  central  place  in  Bos- 
ton at  which  a  record  of  vacancies 
;„  hnme<  fnr  the  aeed  is  kept.  For 


8,546  Are  Rehabilitated 
By  Aid-to-Blind  Program 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  19  (#>).— A 
total  of  8,546  blind  men  and  wom- 
en have  been  rehabilitated  in  the 
last  five  years  to  a  point  where 
they  can  make  their  own  living,  a 
Federal  Security  Agency  official 
said  today. 

The  five-year  period  covers  the 
time  since  services  of  the  state- 
Federal  program  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  civilians  was  ex- 
panded by  new  legislation,  said 
Michael  J.  Shortley,  director  of 
the  Security  Agency's  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Mr.  Shortley  mentioned  the 
figures  in  announcing  the  selec- 
tion of  Joseph  F.  Clunk  to  receive 
uvrs     year's     Shotwell     Memorial 


Award  for  "devoted  and  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  the  service  of 
his  fellow  blind." 

Mr.  Clunk  is  chief  of  services 
for  the  blind  in  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation.  Recip- 
ients of  the  Shotwell  Award  are 
selected  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
• 

Locomotive  Hits  Another 

BURGETTSTOWN,  Pa.,  Feb.  19 
(UP). — A  Pennsylvania  mail  and 
passenger  train  crashed  into  a 
steam  locomotive  near  here  today, 
derailing  a  Diesel  engine  and  four 
mail-storage  cars;  The  crews  of 
both  engines  were  shakepi  but 
escaped  injury.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  said  a  couple  of  mail 
clerks  were  reported  injured, 
neither  seriously.  The  mail  train 
was  operating  between  Pittsburgh 
and  St.  Louis. 


in  all  chapters  within  the  Greater  l  aj.  which  a  record  of  vacancies 
Boston  area,  with  a  view  to  ^ tne  \.  homes  for  the  aged  is  kept  For 
elimination  of  duplication  and  over-  thU  reason  there  ig  a  constant  and 
lapping   at   the   expense    01   voiun- 1  unnecessary    shopping    around    on 


lh(s     year's     Shotwell     Memorial  and  St.  Louis. 


"*-**     A  ll/UOUUlgil 


lapping 
tary  givers. 

Child  Guardianship 

"The  laws  relating  to  the  care  of 
dependent  and  neglected  children 
are    antiquated    and    inadequate 
and  should  be  redeflred. 

"Caseworkers  of  the  Division  of 
Child-Guardianship  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  have 
caseloads  that  are  too  high 

"Records  studied  showed  chil- 
dren were  placed  and  replaced  in 
homes   in   what   seemed   to   be   far 


the  part  of  those  desiring  to  locate 
living  quarters." 

"In  general,  medical  care  for  the 
physically  ill  aged  seems  to  be 
good,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  appro- 
priate facilities  for  the  care  of 
chronically  ill  and  infirm  older 
I  people." 

Only  Los  Angeles  has  more  old 
people  than  Greater  Boston,  and 
as    there    are    more    old    people 
there   are   more   senile    persons. 
There  is  need  for  better  rehabil- 


homes   in. what   seemed   to    oe   iai  recreation  services  for 

too  many  instances.  Recoids  do  noil  „ed 

reveal     understanding     by     many, the  aged. 

workers. of  the  emotional  needs  of,         Jne    Handicapped 

^Home-fin^ns^^ncluding       the  j       "The  record  of  the  City  of  Bos- 

etndv   and   evaluating   of   boarding  ton    and    the    Commonwealth    of 

study    ana    evaiuati   &  Massachusetts   In   services   to   the 


Massachusetts  in  services  to  the 
handicapped  is  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished one." 


homes,  cannot  be  thoroughly  done 
because  of  lack  of  staff." 

Little    attention   was  .given   by  - 

workers     to     the     possibility     of  There  are  some  fields    however, 

ndoBtion    and  most  of  them  dis-     in    which    quality    should    be    lm- 

couraged  the  idea."  proved  and  scope  extended. 

.„,  -       t;ii    „„=^    fr,r   a    law      Recommended   are    a   strong   de- 

"There    is    still    need   for   a  jw  physical  medicine  and 

making  it  a  penal  offense  to  give  £  n  bitmteth*  >t  Boston  cit    Hos. 

ortakemoney  for  placement  rf  a,  extension    of    rehabiiitation 

child    for    adoption    by    any    otner  *.  Boston  CHy  HospUalj  extension 

than  a  licensed  a^cJ-  ,  ,     0f  rehabilitation  services  and  serv- 

"If  it  is  not  possible _  for -the  state  stressing    seif.care    to    Long 

to  operate  its  own  institutions  tor  tne  T_,__J  „„-„_.£,   __j  * L«_   —  j 


care  of  small  groups  of  children 
the  law  should  be  changed  to  per- 
mit more  extensive  use  of  private 
institutions  with  good  programs. 
Such  care  should  be  fairly  paid  by 
the  state."  .  , 

"There  is  need  of  a  child  guid- 
ance clinic." 

"The  multitude  of  tax-supported 
agencies    involved    in    the    treat- 
ment  of   juvenile   delinquents  is 
one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  the 
development   of   a   coherent   and 
effective    program. 
"Contrary  to   popular  belief,   the 
Boston   Juvenile   Court  hears   only 
cases  within  a  limited  geographical 
area  of  Municipal  Boston,  the  North, 
South  and  West  Ends  and  Back  Bay 
"There     is     no     state-prescribed 


Island  Hospital  and  to  public  and 
private  institutions  and  homes 
caring  for  the  chronically  ill. 

The  Deaf 

"Additional  agencies  for  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  should  be 
discouraged. 

"The  Sarah  Fuller  Foundation  for 
Little  Deaf  Children  should  be 
merged  and  consolidated  with  the 
Boston  Guild  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, thus  uniting  the  staffs  and 
services  of  these  agencies  and  mak- 
ing possible  the  more  economical 
use  of  a  professional  staff. 

Thejgjind 

"No  specific  recommeridatione  are 
submitted.    Services  were  observed 


"There  is  no  state-prescribed  to  be  much  more  complete  and  of 
code  for  the  intelligent,  sate  ana  [higher  quality  than  services  to  per- ! 
effective  treatment  of  juvenile  o-  sons  suffering  frorn  other  forrns  of  j 
fenders  and  the  protection  of  their  handicaps. 

C°SrSe«  a^no ^supported  spe-j     /or   the   present   major   efforts 
rial   temporary    detention   facilities!  should  be  directed  toward  bnng- 

j —   ;„     ing   services   to   other   groups   of   > 
handicapped  up  to  the  quality  of 
services  now  given  the  blind." 


for    arrested   juvenile    offenders   in 
the  Greater  Boston  area. 

"One  15-year-old  boy,  charged 
with  the  theft  of  a  car,  was  held 
in  jail  for  59  days.  His  case  was 
continued  three  times. 

"Although  progress  has  been 
made,  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment has  not  as  yet  achieved  a 
satisfactory  unit  to  prevent  crime 
by  young  people. 

"The  laws  affecting  school  of- 
fer ders,  '  truants  and  wayward, 
delinquent  and  stubborn  children, 
sre  not  enormously  confusing,  but 
by  tWr  permissive  phrases  and 
contradictory  character  may  be  used 
to  deprive  a  child  of  his  basic 
rights." 

Voluntary  Child  Care 
Agencies 

"Major  classifications  of  these 
agencies  are-  foster  boarding  care, 
protective  care  and  detention,  group 
care  facilities  for  study  and  treat- 
ment, child  guidance  facilities  and 
services  relating  to  children,  un- 
married mothers,  adoptions,  family 
casework,  etc. 

"Th'e  survey  found  much  excel- 
lent work  and  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
terest and  concern,  but  looking  at 
the  services  as  a  whole,  we  found 
too  great  a  variety  of  age»cy  pat- 
terns, with  inequitable  distribution, 
duplication,  overlapping,  gaps  in 
service  and  lack  of  accessibility  to 
those  needing  service." 


Medical  Social  Center 

"In  spite  of  having  been  a  pioneer 
in  medical  sdcial  work,  Boston  now 
betrays  among  its  agencies  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  field,  a  degree 
of  misunderstanding,  and  frequently 
a  highly  critical  attitude  concerning  , 
various  phases  of  the  work,  on  the 
part    of    board    members    and    layj 
groups  and  within  professional  so- , 
cial  work  groups   themselves   such  j 
as    is    not    found    in   many    other] 
cities,. " 

"We  recommend  that  hospitals 
having  a  maternity  service  should 
establish  desirable  and  protective 
practices  for  all  unmarried 
mothers.  .  .  ." 

Homeless  and  Transient ; 

'Referrals  of  homeless  cases  from 
family  agencies  to  specialized  volun- , 
tary  agencies  are  frequent  but  are 
not  always  accepted,  with  the  result 
that  a  homeless  person  may  go  from 
one  voluntary  agency  to  another 
without  receiving  help,  and  may 
finally  get  some  form  of  help  from 
a  public  agency  which  has  had  legal 
responsibility  for  him  all  along." 


Day  Care  Services 
for  Children 


\ 


N.  Y.  Housing  Projects  Still  Struck 


NEW  YORK,  Feb.  19  (AP)— 
Skeleton  crews  maintained  services 
today  at  the  city's  low-rent  housing 
projects  but  a  union  official  said 
they  did  not  indicate  a  back-to- 
work  movement  among  the  809  - 
The  report  declared  that  the  first  maintenance  workers  who  walked  c 
step  should  be  to  establish  and  in-  off  the  job  yesterday.  3 
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USES  MUSIC  TO 
HELP  PATIENTS 

Preacher  -  Psychologist  Conducts 

Guidance  Centre  in  Boston 
^V*  to  Cure  Mentally  111 


BLIND-  VETERAN  AT  CLINIC  ORGAN 
Joseph  Frankovich,  blind  veteran,  is  shown  at  the  clinic  organ  at  Cush- 

ing    General    Hospital    with    musical    therapist. 

— _ ,  4. , 

Music,  like  furniture,  can  be 
functional. 

This  may  startle  those  of  us  who 
like  our  music,  hot  or  gentle,  as  a 
background  for  a  turn  on  the  dance 
floor  or  a. pleasant  way.  to  break  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  Modern  psy- 
chology, however,  is  now  carefully 
examining  music  as  a  cure  for  the 
sick. 


MEANS  TO  HEALTH 

Dr.  A.  Flagler  Fultz,  director  of 
the  Musical  Guidance  Centre,  who 
is  at  once  ordained  minister,  con- 
sulting psychologist,  and  accom- 
plished musician,  shrugs  impa- 
tiently when  you  bubble  about  the 
charms  of  the  "Nutcracker  Suite." 


Music  may  be  the  food  of  love,  he 
allows,  but  it  can  be  so  much  more 
important  as  a  means  to  mental 
health. 

"By  functional  music,"  «ays  Dr. 
Fultz,  "I  mean  that  which  will 
serve  pre-determined  ends  other 
than  entertainment  or  pleasure.", 

"I  discovered  when  I  was  still  a 
pastoral  preacher  that  most  minis- 
ters don't  use  the  hymn  service 
property.  It  should  be  used  to  pave 
the  way  to  the  act  of  worship,  but 
all  too  often  a  hymn  is  selected 
merely  because  its  verses  echo  the 
text  of  the  sermon," 

Form  of  Expression  . 

'Gradually  I  came  to  realize  that 
music  can  be  a  tool  as  well  as  an 
accompaniment,  and  this  conviction 
has  become  my  life  work." 

The     Musical     Guidance     Centre, 


which  is  located  on  Beacon  Hill  in 
the  shadow,  of  the  State  House,  is 
manned  by  a  staff  of  seven,  includ- 
ing four  doctors.  It  has  a  complex 
program  of  education,  counseling, 
musical  therapy,  and  research.  Most 
— though  by  no  means  all — of  Dr. 
Fultz*  private  pupils  have  been  sent 
to  the  centre  by  physicians  who  feel 
that  musical  therapy  may  stimulate 
a  cure. 

"I  must  emphasize,"  Dr.  Fultz  will 
frequently  interject,  "that  our  work 
in  musical  therapy  is  always  sub- , 
ordinate  to  the  psychiatric  or  medi- 
cal treatment  which  a  patient  is  re- 
ceiving. Our  claim  is  only  that  music  I 
is  a  form  of  expression,  and  if  a 
person  can  express  himself  in  music, 
he  may  in  time  come  to  express 
himself  quite  normally  in  other 
areas." 

Reduces  to  layman's  language, 
musical  therapy  is  actually  a  simple 
concept.  Orthodox  musical  educa- 
tion requires  that  the  student  learn 
his  scales,  practise  his  exercises  and 
gradually  advance  to  more  difficult 
pieces.  Only  after  the  student  has 
mastered  the  technique  of  the 
instrument  is  he  allowed  to  choose 
his  own  pieces  and  interpret  them 
as   he   likes. 

Musical  guidance,  on  the  other 
hand,  tries  from  the  outset  to  make 
music  meaningful  and  not  a 
mechanical  exercise.  The  pupil  is 
encouraged  to  pursue  his  prefer- 
ences and  to  express  himself  freely 
at  all  times.  It  is  often  found  that 
where  the  pupil  is  withdrawn  with 
his  doctor  he  will  be  less  inhibited 
in  his  musical  expression. 

During  the  course  of  this  instruc- 
tion, a. careful  chart  is  kept  of  the 
pupil's  psychological  and  physio- 
logical reactions,  of  how  he  adapts 
himself  to  technical  problems  that 
are  presented  to  him.  The  result  is 
two-fold  the  music  enriches  the  life 
of  the  pupil,  and  his  reaction  to 
music  becomes  an  index  to  the 
psychologist  of  his  maladjustments. 

"Our  great  problem,"  observed 
Dr.  Fultz,  "is  the  lack  of  reliable 
data  on  which  we  can  base  our 
diagnoses.  It  takes  approximately 
1000  months  or  over  83  years,  of 
observation  in  each  of  eight  classifi- 
cations to  get  dependable  figures. 
What  we  most  desperately  need  is 
more  trained  observers." 

Here,  too,  the  Musical  Guidance 
Center  has  taken  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Boston  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  it  is  sponsoring  a  half-year 
course  for  qualified  individuals 
who  seek  'to  become  musical 
therapists. 

Another  contribution  of  the  cen- 
tre has  been  its  development  of 
the  clinic  organ.  This  instrument 
is  an  electric  pipe  organ  on  wheels 
which  can  be  easily5  moved  about 
a  hospital  ward  for  use  by  bed- 
ridden patients.  Its  light  console 
can  be  placed  on  the  patient's  lap, 
and  the  tension  of  the  keys  may  be 
adjusted  for  orthopedic  treatment. 


Jewish  Times 
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Blind  Friendship 
Group  Started 

The  Friendship  CHub  of  the 
Blind,  newly-formed  club,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Jewish  Blind  around 
Greater  Boston,  announces  that  it 
is  open  to  membership  for  any 
blind  person  who  wishes  to  join 
for  companionship  and  social 
gatherings. 

Originated  last  October,  the 
club  has  almost  25  members,  and 
meets  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
each  month  at  the  Boston  Aid  to 
the  Blind  Centre,  295  Huntington 
avenue,  Boston. 

Not  affiliated  with  any  other 
group;  the  Club  has  an  associate 
membership  for  persons  wishing 
to  help,  for  SI  a  year.  Among 
other  projects,  is  obtaining  trans- 
portation for  the  members. 

Officers  of  the  club  are  I.  F. 
Futterman,  president;  Dr.  Harry 
Levine,  vice-president;  Charles  Si- 
mon, master-at-arms;  Michael  Na- 
dell,  Lena  Ross,  and  Sadie  Phelps, 
trustees,   and  Marion  Lerner. 
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Metal  Craftsman  Hammers  Away" 


Peter  Manzoni,  in  a  familiar  work  bench  posi- 
tion, with  a  chasing  tool  in  one  hand  and  a  ham- 
mer in  the  other,  poises  his  broadheaded  hammer 
for  the  sharp  blow  which  will  r*rry  out  the  de- 


Peter  Manzoni,  Boston  metal 
craftsman,  will  be  displaying  his 
line  of  original,  hand-made 
metalware  for  the  15th  year  when 
the  Boston  Flower  Show  opens 
March   13  at  Mechanics  Hall. 

Work  on  pieces  to  be  shown  is 
well  under  way  and  the  Manzoni 
Art  Metal  Company  at  669 
Boylston  Street  is  a  buzzing  place' 
these  days.  Mr.  Manzoni  and  his 
partner,  Angelo  Martini,  are 
busily  designing  and  making 
those  attractive  copper  sconces 
candlesticks,  trays,  bowls,  brack- 
ets, fernias,  flotas,  and  flower 
pots,  which  show  visitors  have 
learned  to  look  for  at  his  booth. 

Today  the  stamp  "Hand  Made 
by  Manzoni"  is  being  increasingly 
sought  out  by  those  who  appre- 
ciate hand  craftsmanship.  His 
metal  work  is  not  only  sold  at 
the  Boston  Flower  Show  each 
year,  but  is  widely  marketed 
through  agents  in  New  England 
and  New  York.  Mr.  Manzoni 
beams  with  pride  over  his 
products,  and  rightfully  so,  for 
when  he  landed  at  Common- 
wealth Pier  28  years  ago,  and 
sought  his  first  job  in  Boston,  his 
artistic  skill  in  metalcraft  went 
begging.  He  finally  found  work 
in  a  foundry. 


sign  in  the  copper  disk  before  him.  Soon,  under 
Mr.  Manzoni's  able  craftsmanship,  this  unpreten- 
tious-looking disk  will  evolve  into  an  attractive 
polished  copper  bowl. 


By  a  Staff  Photographer 

One  of  the  many  examples  of  Mr.  Manzoni's  craftsmanship  is  this 
copper  bowl,  hammered  out  from  a  circular  sheet  of  metal  such  as 
that  in  the  picture  above  in  which  Mr.  Manzoni  is  working. 

Manzoni  Metal  Craft  Readied 
Again  for  Hub  Flower  Show 

It  was  George  Greener,  direc- 
tor of  the  North  Bennett  Indus- 
trial School,  who  gave  the  young 
Mr.  Manzoni,  not  yet  two  years 
out  of  the  Royal  Art  School  at 
Palermo,  Sicily,  his  opportunity 
to  leave  the  foundry  to  resume 
his  craft.  Mr.  Manzoni,  on  being 
shown  lanterns  and  scones  made 
by  Mr.  Greener,  remarked  that 
he  could  make  equally  good  ones. 
Before  long  he  was  given  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  it.  This  he  did  so 
satisfactorily   that    he   was    em- 


Year  in  Foundry 

Thanks  to  a  happy  turn  of 
events,  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
only  a  year  at  the  foundry  job.  An 
opportunity  in  his  own  field 
came  in  1922  and  since  than  Peter 
Manzoni  has  been  practicing  the 
metalcraft  art,  which  he  has  since 
seen  prosper  greatly. 


ployed  10  years  as  instructor  ana 
foreman  for  Mr.  Greener,  turning 
out  handmade  copper  articles 
with  the  help  of  boys  from  The 
Charlestown  Cooperative  School. 
In  1930  he  returned  to  Ttaly  for 
three  months,  visiting  the  crafts- 
men in  various  cities  and  ac- 
quainting himself  with  their  work. 
When  he  returned  to  Boston,  he 
promptly  established  his  own 
shop,  carrying  on  steadily  ever 
since,  -except  for  four  years  dur- 
ing the  war  when  he  closed  shop 
and  went  to  Fore  River,  Mass.,  to 
work  as  a  modelmaker  in  the  ship- 
yards. 

Classes  Held 

Beside  his  own  daily  work  in 
metal,  he  has  taught  hundreds  of 
other  persons  his  craft.  By  giving 
lectures  and  staging  demonstra- 
tions at  fairs,  expositions,  clubs, 
and  other  gatherings,  he  has  done 
much  to  promote  interest  in  his 
craft. 

Although  Mr.  Manzoni  has 
vorked  with  pewter  in  past  years 
md  now  works  with  silver,  the 
greater  volume  of  his  work  is  done 
in  copper.  Copper  is  a  malleable 
metal,  he  says,  which  can  be  bent, 
pushed,  and  hammered  into  de- 
sirable and  beautiful  shapes.  Cop- 
per has  the  advantage  of  being 
imuch  cheaper  than  the  other 
I  metals. 

Although  much  of  Mr.  Man- 
zoni's time  now  is  devoted  to  pro- 
duction for  the  market,  he  still 
has  a  class  of  14  pupils  meeting 
weekly  in  his  studio. 

His  students  say  he  brings  to 
his  teaching  a  rare  combination  of 
understanding,  imagination,  and 
fine  craftsmanship. 

One  of  his  students  once  told 
him,  "You  are  very  wise,  for  no 
matter  what  we  have  done,  you 

1  iStafonShi  JUSt  means   mother 

1  £ :  tta^Vor'  i°frth"other  ,rose 

\  Us  awry,gtnna?rca!  be"  fi^eTtolf 
the  piece  can   be   turned   uDSh&* 

■  o a  sSnf VUr5  every  mistake 
°r  a  student  to  advantage  desert 
him  m  his  own  work  '        ert 

ing  t  ftVn  ¥y,S'J?  What  teach- 
Snd       f  ^a^°ni'  lik«s  to  find  2i 
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Fifteen  years  ago,  when  teach- 
ing a  class  of  blind  students  from 
Perkins  Institute,  he  noticed  that 
they  had  difficulty  pounding  out 
their  metal  bowls  with  any  sort 
of  symmetry.   He   thought  about 
the   problem,    and    then    devised 
some  wooden  molds  for  them  to 
use.  By  fitting  their  disk  of  metal 
over    the    top    of    the    mold    and 
pounding,    they    could    then     by 
feel   and   sound,    make   perfectly 
shaped  copper  bowls.  This  system 
worked  so  well  for  these  students 
that   he    adopted   it   for    all    his 
sighted  students 
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Proposes  ?  roteetion  for  Blind,  Inca 

Pfccitated  Pedestrians 

A  bill  proposing  greater  protec- 
tion from  highway  accidents  for 
blind  or  incapacitated  pedestrians 
was  introduced  in  the  General  As- 
sembly yesterday  by  Sen.  Grover  J 
Douglas  (R-Tiverton). 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure it  would  be  unlawful  for  any  per  - 
son  unless  be  is  partially  of  totally 
Wind  -or  otherwise  incapacitated"  to 
carry  in  a  raised  or  extended  po- 
sition, while  on  any  public  highway 
a  cane  or  walking  stick  which  is 
white  in  color  or  white  tipped  with 

The  bill  provides  that  whenever 
such  a  person,  guided  by  a  dog  or 
carrying  such  a  cane  in  an  extended 
position  is  attempting  to  cross  a  pub- 
lic street  or  highway,  the  driver  of 
every  motor  vehicle  approaching  the 
intersection  or  place  where  the  pe- 
destnan  is  attempting  to  cross  shall' 
bring  his  car  10  a  full  stop  "and  be-: 
fore  proceeding  shall  take  such  pre-i 
caution  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  i. 
injuring  such  pedestrian." 

Violations  of  "the  proposed  law! 
would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  ex-  i 
ceedmg  $25. 


neider,  35-year-old   resident  of  Oberammerg 
.   of  the  boy  Schneider  made.    Blinded  by  Russia.,  UUI.<^.  ,  ^••■■^>u^> 

lecame  a  self-taught  sculptor  when  he  discovered   his  talent  one  sleepless  night  by  fingering   piece 
if   plastellin    and    forming    a    crude   elephant.     He's    called   one   of   Germany's   promising    primitives. 


BLIND  ARTIST.    Arthur  Sch 
Manfred,  with  bronze  bust 
be 

ling 


mcivjau,  Germany,  compares  son, 
by  Russian  bullet  in  1941,  Schneider 
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Expanded  FacififTe! 
Urged  for  Mentall] 
Deficient  Children 

A  $12,000,000  construction  pro 
gram  to  expand  state  facilities  for 
mentally  deficient  children  was  ad- 
vocated yesterday  by  Dr.  Clifton  T. 
Perkins,  state  commissioner  of, 
mental  health,  at  a  hearing  before 
the  legislative  committee  on  public 
welfare.  .  u<~ 

Gov.  D  e  v  e  r's  recommendation 
that  the  program,  originally  sched- 
uled for  five  years,  be  completed 
this  year  was  indorsed  by  Dr. 
Perkins 

The  commissioner  asked  $8,000,000 
for  buildings  to  house  mentally  de- 
ficient children.  Another  $4,000,001 
is  needed  for  facilities  that  do  not 
strictly  provide  beds  for  patents, 
he  said,  included  in  the  $4,000,000 
is  a  $1,900,000  allocation  for  con- 
struction of  special  facilities  at  tne 
Myles  Standish  Hospital. 

He  said  an  additional  $2,000,000 
would  be  needed  later  for  further 
construction  after  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  the  blind  feeble-minded. 
Permissive  legislation  was  enacted 
in  1946  providing  for  a  speciaMn- 
stitution  for  the  feeble  -  minded 
blind. 
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Sir 


The  Observant 
Citizen 

The    National*  _B+raiTle    Press,    W. 

St    Stephens  sC  Boston,  will  regis- 

"  t«  Audent.  for  a  12-week  course 

I  in  the  handtranscription  of  Braille 

ithi's  Monday,  Feb.  7,  from  2  to  4 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  from  I 

7  to  8  in  the  evening. 

Through    the    services    of    volun- 
teer   transcribers    blind     studens 
have    been    able    to    continue    with 
E   education,   fitting   themselves 
lor  the  business  world  and  for  the 
professions.     Braillists     in    sharing 
their    sight    with    the    blind    have 
also    made    it    possible    for    blind 
mothers    to    have       books    on    the 
care  of  children,  cook  books,  knit- 
ting   and    crocheting    instructions, 
and  all  manner  of  courses. 

Without  the  services  of  volunteer 
transcribers  these  blind  persons 
would  be  deprived  of  the  material 
of  their  choice.  If  you  can  give 
some  time  to  this  worthy  program, 
telephone  CO  6-6000,  the  National 
Braille  Press,  and  ask  for  Mrs. 
Jacobs  or  any  of  her  assistants.^ 


When  you  used  the  picture  of  an  eight- 
year-old  Italian  boy,  Italo  Renzetti  [Time, 
June  7],  who  was  blinded  and  left  armless  by 
a  World  War  II  hand  grenade,  we  received 
many  contributions  from  your  readers*  .  .  . 
We  used  some  of  the  money  to  buy  for  him 


Italo  Renzetti  &  Braille  Plane 
Readers'  reward. 

what  is  known  as  a  Galimberti  machine. 
[With  it]  Italo  Renzetti,  an  exceptionally 
bright  child,  not  only  learned  to  write  Braille, 
holding  the  stylus  between  his  stumps  (see 
cut),  but  the  other  day  managed  to  "draw" 
an  airplane,  which  he  told  our  Italian  repre- 
sentative was  "for  Time  Magazine"  .  .  . 

Constance  Gurd  Rykert 

Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War 
Children,  Inc. 
New  York  City 
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YOUR  DOG 
MIGHT  BE 
SEEING  EYE 


But    He'd    Have    to 

Pass  Strictest  of 

Exams 


BY  TOM  FARLEY 

If  you  have  watched  a  Seeing  Eye 
'dog  guide  his  master  through  the 
intricacies  of  traffic,  yi/a've  prob- 
Jably  marveled  at  his  skill  and  intel- 
ligence. Probably,  too,  you've  im- 
agined that  this  must  be  some  very 
special  kind  of  dog,  and  that  your 
own  Rover  would  not  qualify  for 
the  work. 


NOT  SUPER  DOGS 

Actually  Rover  might  be  a  very 
acceptable  candidate  at  the  Seeing 
Eye  training  school  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.  For  while  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
must  be  above  average  in  certain 
respects,  they  need  not  be  super- 
dogs  either.  A  Seeing  Eye  dog 
does  not  literally  lead  his  master 
to  any  destination,  but  simply  car- 
ries out  his  master's  orders  to  guide 
him  there.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
master  and  dog,  upon  coming  to  a 
curb,  pause  for  a  moment  and  then 
go  ahead.  Each  curb  marks  the  end 
of  a  block  to  the  master.  Since  he 
has  a  mental  map  of  his  own  com- 
munity, he  tells  the  dog  which  di- 
rection to  go.  It  may  be  "Right," 
"Left,"  or  "Forward."  Essentially 
these  are  very  much  like  the  com- 
mands used  in  regular  obedience 
training. 

Three  Breeds  Chosen 

What  qualifications  would  Rover 
need  to  possess  to  pass  his  entrance 
examinations  at  the  Morristown 
school?  Well,  actually  he  would 
have  to  be  a  German  shepherd,  a 
Labrador  retriever  or  a  boxer.  Not 
because  these  three  breeds  are 
necessarily  any  more  intelligent 
than  others,  but  because  of  certain 
characteristics.  A  canine  applicant 
must  be  14  months  or  over. 

To  be  a  successful  guide,  a  dog 
must  be  intelligent  and  healthy. 
His  feet  must  be  strong  enough 
because  he  will  be  walking  perhaps 
five  miles  a  day — for  his  blind  mas- 
ter might  well  be  a  newspaperman, 
investigator  or  census-taker. 

The  qualification  which  washes 
out  most  canine  candidates  is  will- 
ingness to  take  initiative.  The  See- 
ing Eye  dog  does  not  merely  obey 
commands:  he  must  occasionally 
make  decisions  on  his  own.  For 
example,  if  his  master  comes  to  a 
manhole  and  orders  "Forward,"  the 
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BLIND  MAN 
!     WINS  $4500 

Supreme  Court  Rules  for 
Payment 


The  State  Supreme  Court  yester- 
day approved  workmen's  compen- 
sation of  $4300  given  to  David  Dil- 
lon of  14  South  Ferry  st.,  Everett, 
who  was  made  totally  and  perma- 
nently blind  as  a  result,  of  a  fist 
fight  at  the  Army  Base,  Nov.  14, 
1942. 

Dillon,  who  was  boss  of  a  gang 
of  longshoremen  unloading  cement, 
got  into  a  fight  with  another  long- 
shoreman. Joseph  Kenney  of  37 
Quincy  St..  Quincy,  who  resented 
his  stern  discipline.  Dillon  had  al- 
ready lost  the  sight  of  nne  eye  be- 
fore he  got  into  the  fight  and  lost 
the  sight  of  his  other  eye. 

Since  Dillon  struck  the  first  blow 
and  started  the  fight,  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  on  reviewing  the 
ease,  found  that  the  injury  to  Dil- 
lon's good  eye  did  not  arise  out  of 
his  employment  by  the  Boston  Tide- 
water Terminal,  Inc.  Dillon  ap- 
pealed 
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dog  must  quickly  figure  out  a  safe 
way  to  bypass  the  danger.  This  is 
called    "intelligent    disobedience." 

If  Rover  did  qualify  as  a  candi- 
date,  he   would    be   put   through   a 
three-month  training  course  with  a 
Seeing  Eye  instructor.  Among  other 
things,  he  would  learn  to  sit,  or  lie 
down,   and    stay   wherever    he    was 
left,    and    to    fetch    small    objects 
dropped  by  his  master.  In  the  sec- 
ond  month   of  his  education,   if  he 
J  proved  he  could  not  take  initiative, 
j  he  would  be  at  once  withdrawn.  Fol- 
i  lowing  completion  of  the  course,  he 
■  would     have     to     pass     rigid     final 
j  examinations. 

Even  though  your  dog  might  not 
]  be  eligible  for  the  supremely  useful 
and  important  Seeing  Eye  guide- 
work,  he  can  become  more  useful  to 
you  through  training.  A  well- 
trained  dog  is  a  secure  and  happy 
dog,  for  he  knows  when  he  obeys 
your  commands  properly  that  he  is 
pleasing  you.  An  affectionate  re- 
ward plays  as  large  a  part  in  the 
training  of  your  dog  as  in  that  of 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  Always  remem- 
ber to  give  him  a  pat  on  the  head 
or  a  word  of  praise  when  he  does 
a  job  well. 


Aid  to  the  Blind.  Inc. 

To  The  Editor— A  reader  wrote 
you  regarding  organizations  serv- 
ing the  blind.  Boston  Aid  to  the 
BUnd  Inc.,  is  not  affiliated  with 
the  Community  Fund  or  any 
other  organization.  It  is  <*n  in- 
dependent group,  working  ac- 
tively with  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  people.  A  few 
months  ago.  despite  limited  funds, 
the  group  opened  a  recreation 
and  education  center  at  29o 
Huntington  av.  in  Boston.  This 
center  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
our  state  and  is  now  serving  more 
than  200  blind  and  visually 
handicapped,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color.  . 

The  funds  for  activities  aire 
achieved  through  contributions  to 
a  remembrance  fund,  annual 
membership  of  $2  a  year  (there 
are  fnore  than  4000  annual  mem- 
bers) and  life  memberships  of 
$50,  payable  within  two  years. 
This  money  provides  vacations, 
medical  attention,  college  schol- 
arships, readers  and  clothing,  as 
well  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
center 

Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc., 
is  trying  to  reach  out  and  lend 
a  helping  hand  because  there  are 
a  few  people  who  realize  that 
"It's  pretty  lonely  when  you're  in 

the    MARILYN  FAY  NESSON. 
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Blinded  Veteran  Plays  Midwife9 s  Role 


FILM  STAR  Margaret  O'Brien  (left)  takes  time  out  during  a  visit  to 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  pays  a  call  on  blind  Rosalind  McNulty,  8,  who  is  Louis  Androlla  (left),  blinded  war  veteran,  proved  a  competent  midwife 
one  of  Margaret's  most  ardent  fans.  Holding  her  pet  terrier,  Spotty,  in  an  emergency.  When  stork  beat  the  ambulance  to  the  Androlla 
perched  on  her  larj,  the  young  actress  tells  Rosalind  stories  of  her  travels  |  home  at  Koppel,  near  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  he  officiated  at  the  birth  of  a 
and  numerous  picture-making  experiences.  (International  Sonndphoto),   .son,  seen  at  right  with  Mrs.  Androlla.  (AP  Wirephoto) 
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Geo?ge 'Alevizos -Friend  Of  The  Blind 


By  BOB  ANDERSON  ' 

A  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
desire  to  aid  the  blind  has  high- 
lighted the  life  of  George  Ale- 
vizos,  who  has  been  a  business 
man  in  the  Codman  Square  dis- 
trict of  Dorchester  for  the  past 
25  years,  Mr.  Alevizos  has  been 
active  with  such  famous  blind 
institutions  as  the  Industry  for 
the  Blind  in  Cambridge  and  the 
Perkins  Institute  in  Watertown  j 
for  more  than  35  years. 

Mr.  Alevizos  recalls  very  vivid- 
ly his  arrival  in  America  from 
Greece  in  1912  and  how  he  became  I 
associated  with  the  work  of  Mi- 
chael Anagnos,  also  a  native  of 
Greece,  who  became  the  President 
of  Perkins  Institute,  'founder  of 
the  Greek  Cathedral  Church  at 
Ruggles  Street  in  Boston,  and 
founded  the  first  Kindergarten 
School  for  the  Blind  in  America. 
So  impressed  was  Mr.  Alevizos  by 
the  wonderful  advances  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try, that  he  vowed  that  some  day 
the    American*  methods    would    be 


"GEORGE  ALEVIZOS 

taken   back   to  his   native  land  of 
Greece. 

Starting  to  take  immediate  steps 
in  this  dire'ction,  George  Alevizos 
communicated  with  the  late  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Athens.  However,  at  this 
time  the  first  World  War  inter- 
rupted these  plans.  This  proved 
just  a  challenge'  to  the  Codman 
Square  businessman  and  in  1920 
Mr.  Alevizos  returned  to  his  his- 
toric Greece.  Before  leaving,  how- 
ever, he  aided  in  the  forming  of 
a  society  called  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Blind  in  Greece  in- 
corporated, which  is  a  New  Hamp- 
shire corporation.  Of  this  philan- 
thropic organization,  George-  Ale- 
vizos became  Executive  Chairman 
and  Vice-President. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Alevizos  happily  re- 
|  lates,  five  blind  Greek  boys  were 
brought  over  to  this  country  sole- 
ly by  the  funds  of  this  corporation. 
Of  these  five,  two  entered  Perkins 
Institute,  one  taking  the.  teacher's 
course  and  the  other  the  Harvard 
course;  one  studied  the  piano  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  ^the  other  two  entered  the 
Barnes  School  of  Farming  for  the 
Blind  in  New  Hampshire.  All  of 
these  five  blind  students  graduated 
with  honors  and  they  returned  to 

Greece  in  August  of  1948. 

Continuing  the  story  of  these 
students,  Mr.  Alevizos  states  proud- 
ly that  the  boy  who  took  the  Har- 
vard course  at  Perkins  is  now 
executive  for  the  Blind  In  Greece, 
Incorporated,  besides  being  in  the 
home  teaching  field  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  Athens  and  Salonika. 
The  two  lads  who  took  the  farm- 
ing courses  are  now  in  charge  of 
poultry  at  the  Queen  of  Greece's 
estate  in  Athens.  One  of  the  others 
is  teaching  English  for  the  blind 
at  a  school  in  Salonika  and  the 
other  is  a  concert  pianist. 

As  Vice  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  Blind  in  Greece 
Incorporated,  Mr.  Alevizos  say  that 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  set  up  in  his  native  coun- 
try of  Greece  an  institution  for 
the  blind  similar  to  that  of  Per- 
kins Institute  ijere  in  Boston.  At 
the  present  the  corporation  is  in 
the  process  of  finding  the  right 
locations  and  buildings  in  Greece. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  bring 
more  blind  students  to  America 
in  the  near  future. 


Roberts   Post   Members 

George  Alevizos  is  in  partner- 
ship with  Thomas  A.  English  in 
three  cafes  in  Boston.  Mr.  Alevizos 
claims  that  he  is  exceedingly  for- 
tunate to  have  the  assistance  of 
such  a  fine  business  associate  as 
Mr.  English,  who  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous aid  to  him  while  he  has 
been  carrying  on  his  work  for 
blind  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  the  first  World  War,  Mr.  Ale- 
vizos served,  with  the  76th  division 
and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Thomas  J.  Roberts  Post  No.  ,78  of 
the  American  Legion  in  Dorches- 
ter. He  is  also  a  benefactor  of  the 
Greek  Cathedral  in  Boston,  a 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Greek 
Theological  Institution  In  Brook- 
line,  which  is  the  only  seminary 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in 
America.  Mr.  Alevizos  now  lives 
at  202  Hyde  Park  Avenue  in  Ja- 
maica Plain. 
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Membefs  otihe  Rh«ie,7sland  Fed- 
eration for  the  Blind  last  night  went 
on  record  against  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
would  eliminate  special  privileges 
for  the  blind. 

Gideon  Tancrell,  president  of  the 
Federation,  said  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Robert  L.  Doughton 


fSdh0pP0SesPr°P0Sed  Changelr7so^o7l  Security  Acl 

(D-NC)  .chairman  of  the  House  Wav«  in  ♦»„  «- „__....         ...  *««•* 


(D-NC),  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 

and  Means  Committee,  would  repeal 

Section  10  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

He   said  Section   10  provides  for 

lfheC1vfr  LnC°me  tax  exemptions  for 
|  the  blind  and  special  expenses  for 
guides  to  the  blind.  The  Doughton 
bill  he  said,  would  classify  the  blind 
with  all  others  seeking  public  assist- 
ance,  in  addition,  it  would  wipe  out 


!^ift!l,t1,Ti|  (D;RnI,)'  a  member  °f  the  House  Ways 
treatment  Tan  1  dec  Sed ^  r^tT  5°™^'  ■»<  to  other 
The  resolution  oppoSg'the  repeal  said"6  ISl3nd  Con^smen,  Tancrell 
of  Section  10  was  introduced  by 
Arthur  Gambarbelli  and  passed  un- 
animously.   The  Federation  met  in 

StrereetCreati0n  r°°mS  at  U5  Empire 

Copies  of  the  resolution  will  be- 

telegraphed  to  Rep.  Aime  J.  Forand 
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Open  Home  Nursing  Course  For  Blind 


Members  of  the  Beading  Circle  for  the  Blind  who  are  taking  the  Red  cross  course  in  home  nursing  are  shown  as  they  received 
instructions  on  the  care  of  a  patient  at  the  first  lesson  Thursday  in  the  Red  Cross  chapter  house.  Left  to  right:  Miss  Daisy  Reed, 
Mrs.  Angelina  Michaud,  Mrs.  Elmira  Carr  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Bianconi,  Josephine  Benoit,  Ethel  Parker  and  Mrs.  Louise  Dubrule,  R.  N.,  in- 
structor.     The  patient  is  Miss  Alison  Whitehead. 


The  course  on  home  nursing 
that  is  being  given  for  the  blind 
began  Thursday  morning  when 
the  group  assembled  in  the  home 
nursing  rooms  at  the  Red  Cross 
chapter  'house. 

It  is  a  six  lesson  course  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  instructor 
is  Mrs.  Louis  Dubrule,  R.N. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  a  course 
of  this  kind  has  been  given  under 
Red  Cross  auspices  for  the  blind 
and  it  is  expected  that  other 
courses  will  follow.  Arrangements 
for  the  course  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Dillon,  home  nursing 
chairman,  who  assisted  Mrs. 
Dubrule  in  handling  the  details 
of  the  first  lesson. 


Those  registered  for  the  course 
are:  Miss  Daisy  Reed,  Mrs.  An- 
gelina Michaud,  Mrs.  Elmira  Carr 
Miss  Josephine  Benoit,  Miss  Ethe! 
Parker,  Miss  Alison  Whitehead 
and  Mrs.  Jennie  Bianconi. 

Following  the  lesson  the  group 
was  served  luncheon  in  the  can 
teen  and  transported  to  the  Grace 
church  parish  house  for  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Reading  Circle! 
of  the  Blind. 

Transportation  is  provided  by 
the  Red  Cross  motor  service. 
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Program  to 
Aid  Blind 
Broadcast 

A  program,  arranged  to  aid  1  lie 
blind  and  called  "As  We  Sec  It," 
is  being  broadcast  every  Monday 
evening  over  Station  WBMS  at. 
6:15  and  features  everyday  ac- 
complishments of  the  blind. 

Those  interested  in  helping  this 
worthy  cause  may  obtain  a  Braille 
alphabet  card  by  writing  Station 
WBMS,  Boston. 


Present  Story  ot 
"Untamed  Bluebloods" 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  was  held  Monday  eve- 
ning with  President  Harry  Bel- 
mont presiding.  Vice-President  Al- 
lan Hale  was  program  chairman  for 
the  evening  and  introduced  Paul 
Hotz  and  Walter  Rudziak,  who 
presented  an  interesting  sound  pic- 
ture, "Untamed  Bluebloods",  the 
story  of  the  mink-raising  industry. 
Following  this  was  a  short  news  reel 
showing  Jimmie  Osborne,  the  blind 
pianist  leaving  his  native  England 
for  the  United  States.  Ralph  Aker- 
man,  a  former  member  of  the  club, 
who  has  returned  from  California, 
was  a  guest  and  Mr.  Akerman  won 
the  attendance  prize. 


_  . 
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Learns  to  Fly  \n  10  Minutes 


With  his  seeing-eye  dog  leading  his  way,  Barney  Ward  walks  away 
from  the  plane  in  which  he  learned  to  fly  after  10  minutes  of  in- 
struction.    Ward,  21,  was  taught  by  a  rtsw  method  at  Ada,  Okla., 
,  and  was  able  to  take  off  and 'land  in  a  brief  time.    He  lost  his  sight 
"~~~~ ,ia  an  accident  four  years  ago,j " 
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Renamed  Head  of 
Homes  For  Blind 

Linwood  M.  Erskine,  president 
of  Memorial  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
[inc.,  has  been  nominated  for  re- 
election at  the  annual  meeting 
at  5  today  in  Whitcomb  Hall.  A 
I  tea  will  precede  the  business 
session. 

Other  nominees:  Ernest  P. 
Bennett,  vice-president;  Harry 
R.  Mcintosh,  treasurer;  Robert 
B.  George,  clerk;  Mrs.  Howard 
jD.  Brewer,  Mrs.  James  C.  Faus- 
naught,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Sumner, 
Harry  E.  Whitcomb  and  E.  Stan- 
ley Wright,  elective  directors. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Berry,  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee,  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Leslie  P.  Leland 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  D.  Wilson. 


New  Homes  For  Blind 
Incorporators  Named 

Incorporators  o  f  Memorial 
Homes  For  The  Blind,  Inc.,  for 
1949-50  are  Mrs.  Linwood  M.. 
Erskine,  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Mcintosh, 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Whiteomb,  Mrs 
Sydney  D.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert 
B.  George,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
S.  Illingworth  and  James  C.  Faus- 
naueht. 
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BlindWomen 
Outroll  Aux'y 


A  bowling  team  of  girls  from  the 
Maiden  School  of  the  Blind  last 
night  roared  to  a  thrilling  finish 
and  tripped  the  bowlers  of  the  | 
Greenwood  Community  Club  Auxil- 
iary, in  matches  in  Maiden.  Miss 
H.  Rump  of  the  blind  club  rolled 
high  for  the  evening  with  315. 

MALDEN  SCHOOL  OF  BLIND 
Three  Points 
Quinn  68      72      99-     239 

Mullett  80      77    103      260 

Black  75      66      82      223 

Rhodes  85     117      85      287 

B.  Rump  80      85      75      240 

H-  Rump  94    103     118      315 


479    520  562  1564 
GREENWOOD  AUXILIARY 

One  Point 

Blanchard               90      93  81  264 

Dill                             80      73  72  225 

Conner                     90    105  86  281 

Hinsch                     82      78  71  231 

Parsons                  102      79  101  282 

Chinchillo                84      87  86  257 

528  515  497  154Q 
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Don't  Give  to  a  Blind  Man 
On  Street,  R.L  Blind  Ask 


"No  matter  how  your  heart  may 
be  touched,  don't  give  a  dime  to 
a  blind  man  on  the  streets  of 
Rhode  Island." 

That  plea  was  made  yesterday  to 
the  public,  and  to  Providence 
police,  by  Gideon  Tancrell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  None  of  the 
members  of  this  organization — all 
of  them  blind — ever  solicits  money 
on  the  street — except  on  tag  day. 

Yesterday,  a  blind  man  from 
Minneapolis  played  an  accordion 
on  Westminster  Street,  seeking 
alms,  until  he  was  ordered  to  de- 
sist by  Lt.  Alex  St.  Pierre  of  Pre- 
cinct 1,  after  a  protest  by  the  fed- 
eration. 

Lieutenant  St.  Pierre  told  rep- 
resentatives of  the  state's  blind 
that  out-of-town  blind  persons, 
seeking  funds  here,  will  be  taken 
off  the  streets  whenever  found. 

The  federation  is  presenting  a 
program  of  entertainment  bv  blinr) 


persons  Monday  evening  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
auditorium.  This  program  will 
benefit  the  blind  and  services  to 
the  blind  in  the  state. 

Tancrell  said  that  statistics  deal- 
ing with  alms-seeking  on  public 
streets  show  that  a  man  with  a  tin 
cup  and  a  sign  saying  that  he  is 
blind  can  collect  an  average  of  $36 
a  day.  "This  fellow  yesterday 
had  an  accordion  and  was  playing 
"The  Old  Rugged  Cross,"  Tancrell 
said.  "This  should  make  his  take 
$60,  experience  shows." 


Evening  Globe 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Urges  Protestant  Church 
Oppose  New  Slums  for  Old 


The  Protestant  Church  should 
firmly  identify  itself  with  ihe  "new 
Boston"  which  is  coming  to  the  :Eore 
and  take  a  stand  against  the  per- 
petuation of  the  city"s  slum  area, 
Rev.  Earl  W.  Douglas,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  City  Missionary  So- 
,ciety  of  Boston,  declared  today  in 


Rev.  Douglas  .  announced  himself 
strongly  against  the  perpetuation  of 
slum  areas  in  Boston,  such  as  the 
proposed  Cathedral  project,  in  +h  = 
South  End. 

"A  slum  may  he  torn  down  but 
another  slum  often  grows  up  in  its 
plate."  he  observed.  "The  Cathedral 


an  address  before  the  fifth  annual, project  should  be  dropped  and  thn 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Protestant  (proposed  area  grassed  over  to  pro- 
Guild  for  the  Blind  at  the  Old  vide  a  green  expanse  in  the  midst 
South  Church.  of  o„r  blighted  city." 

Boston  has  too  long  suffered  the  I      ■_,   .  _,  .      .,      _         ,.   ..     _, 

reflected  disadvantages  of  the  New  I     Referring  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 


England    Indian    Summer    and    the 


tury   Fund's   recent   publication   on 


Proper    Bostonian,"  Douglas  i    America  s    Needs   and    Resources.' 

said,  "as  well  as  the  political  in_  I  Rev ._  Douglas  pointed  out  that  Bos. 
fluences  of  the  Curlev  group  and  I  ^p. ''^  a  Part  "f  th,p  national  picture 
the  reactionary  Republican  block  I  wfhlc.h  currently  lists  8.900.000  sub- 
which  has  been  holding  Boston  back."  'Standard  housing  units,  further 
t  "new  Boston"  can  be  seen  j n  >  ^™n^ed  io  ™ean  approximately 
the  new  Port  Authority,  the  new  1 30.000.000  persons  are  now  living  m 
M.  T.  A.,  the  Greater  Boston  re-|houses  described  as  deficient  and 
gional       development       committee.  !lina?equate  . 

which    are    determined    to    give    itL    Tt  should  be  the  business  of  the 
substance    he  said  Protestant  church,  not  as  a  church, 

"but  as  a  denomination,  to  confront 
this  situation,"  he  continued,  "and 
there  should  be  a  more  effective 
relationship  between  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews  to  take  uniteC 
action  with  boldness  and  courage." 
Rev.  Dr.  Frederic  C.  LawrenCe. 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  Brookline,  president  of  the 
Guild,  conducted  the  service  pre- 
:eding  the  luncheon. 

Othesr  taking  part  included  Rl. 
Rev.  Raymond  A.  Heron.  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell.  director  of  the 
jerkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind;  Rev.  Dr. 
F*rank  Jennings,  executive  secretary 
if  the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Churches,  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Dliver,  executive  director  of  the 
Guild  for  the  Blind. 


Evening  Globe 
Boston,  Mass. 
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HAV$N  NEEDED 
FOR  CHILDREN 

4200  Mentally  111   Wait 
Aid,  Dr.  PerKins  Says 
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Declaring  that  4200  mentally  de- 
ficient children  were  waiting  for 
hospitals  and  schools  to  be  built 
for  them  by  the  State,  Dr.  Clifton 
T.  Perkins,  commissioner  of  mental 
health,  yesterday  appealed  to  the 
Legislature  to  approve  a  building 
construction  programme  tcf  cost 
$14,000,000. 

He  estimated  that  beds  and  other 
facilities  for  the  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren would  cost  $8,000,000,  and  that 
more  beds  for  the  grownups  would 
amount  to  $4,000,000  additional,  and 
that  $2,000,000  would  .  be  needed 
later  for  the  feeble-minded  who 
have  lost  their  sight. 

The  programme,  advocated  by 
Governor  Dever  in  his  inaugural 
address,  was  approved  by  the 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  whose  spokesmen  ap- 
peared yesterday  before  the  legis- 
lative committee  on  public  wel- 
fare. 


Premature  Babies  Face 
New  Blindness  Danger 

Blindness  from  a  new  condition  is 
increasing  among  premature  babies, 
Dr.  Franklin  M.  Foote,  president  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  said  yester- 
day at  the  Institute  of  Eye  Care, 
sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  de- 
partments of  education  and  public 
health. 

The  disease,  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia, was  first  described  in  Boston 
by  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Terry, 
Dr.  Foote  said.  Urging  more  re- 
search on  this  and  other  causes  of 
blindness,  Dr.  Foote  said  half  of 
those  now  blind  might  not  have 
lost  their  sight  if  present  know! 
edge  were  universally  applied. 


Blind  Now  Eligible 
for  First  Time  for 
Accident  Insurance 

NEW  YORK,  April  11   (UP) -The 

estimated    250,000   blind   persons   in 

he  United  States  today  for  the  first 




time  became  eligible  for  regular  ac- 
cident insurance. 

The  first  accident  insurance  policy 
ever  issued  to  a  blind  person  by  a 
stock  insurance  company  was  writ- 
ten for  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  sight- 
less director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  policy  was  issued  by  the 
American     Casualty     Company     of 


Reading,  Penn.,  and  was  presented 
by  D.  O.  Smith,  vice  president  of 
the  company,  to  an  associate  of  Dr. 
Irwin,  who  was  confined  to  his 
home  by  an  illness. 

A  statement  by  the  Foundation 
said  that  J.  J.  Moyer,  a  blind  insur- 
ance agent  of  Allentown,  Penn.,  col* 
laborated  with  Dr.  Irwin  in  having 
regular  accident  insurance  mada 
available  for  the  sightless. 
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Blind  Violinist  and 
Pianist  to  Play 

The  blind  violinist,  Charles  W. 
Little,  and  blind  pianist,  Barney 
Levin,  will  feature  the  program  of 
the  annual  men's  party  of  Boston 
Aid  to  the  Blind  at  their  center, 
295  Huntington  av.,  next  Tuesday 
evening.  Hillel  Kaplan  will  be  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  and  leader  of 
community  singing. 


Standard  Times 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Blind.  Circle  Entertained 
At  Woman's  Club     \  (>J 

The  Blind  Circle  were  entertain- 
ed yesterday  afternoon  at  the  New 
Bedford  Woman's  Club  with-  a 
program  by  the  Four  Smoothies. 
The  quartet  sang  favorite  songs 
such  as  "Mary,"  "Carolyn," 
"Softly  and  Tenderly"  and  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home." 

Attorney  George  H.  Young  gave 
a  solo,  with  Mrs.  Young  as  accom- 
panist. 

Hostesses,  Mrs.  William  Tillson, 
Mrs.  Ernest  N.  Lee  and  Miss  Har- 
riet Cornell,  served  sandwiches, 
coffee  and  ice  cream.  Mrs. 
Roland  C.  Willey  is  chairman  of 
the  Blind  Committee. 

The    next    meeting    will    be    at, 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  on  April 
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AT  PROTESTANT  GUILD  FOR  THE  BLIND  luncheon  in  the  Old  South  Church,  Copley 
square,  yesterday.  Left  to  right,  seated,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Jennings,  executive  secretary, 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches;  Mrs.  William  B.  Oliver,  executive  director  of  the 
guild;  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Standing,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Raymond  A.  Heron,  suffragan  bishop;  the  Rev.  Earl  W.  Douglas,  City  Missionary  Society, 
speaker;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Lawrence,  guild  president. 


Eagle 
Lav/pence,   Mass. 
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Protestant  Guild 
For  Blind  Met 

The  Protestant  Guild  of  Great- 
er Lawrence   met   Monday  after 
;  noon  in  St.  George's  P.  M.  church, 
IMethuen.     A   short   business    ses- 
isior l  was  held  under  the  direction 
of  Harold  Hill,  president.     Devo 
■tions   were  held  under   the  direc- 
tion  of  Rev.   Leonard    L.   Collins 
pastor  of  St.  George  s  church 

.A,   comnaunion  service  was  held 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Collins.  Rev    Clin 
ton  Carvell  of  North  Andover  and 

Met'h,£gbert  kW    A"   Jenkinson   of 
Methuen  in  charge. 

«A,?VUifical  pr?«rani  was  present- 
TnhnL    *  me.mbers  Jf  the  William 

thl  £  Jf  HTe  DePartment  of 
the  church   and  several  residents 

guests™5       me  f°r  th€  Aged  were 
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URGES  NEED 
OF  GOOD  EYES 

'Doctor  Wants  Tests  Be- 
fore Entering'  School 


State  department  of  education  and 
the  State  division  of  maternal  and 
child  health,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  Dr.  Regan  said:  "The 
whole  attitude  of  the  child  is  differ- 
ent if  he  begins  his  school  career 
with  good  vision.  There  are  too 
many  children  in  schools  today 
whose  studies  are  retarded  by  poor 
vision." 


Children  should  be  required  to 
|  have  an  eye  examination  certificate, 
as  well  as  a  vaccination  certificate, 
when  first  reporting  to  school,  Dr. 
James  J.  Regan,  opthalmologist  for 
the  Boston  public  schools,  told 
some  150  nurses,  social  workers, 
sight  saving  class  workers,  health 
and  welfare  men  and  women  at  an 
Institute  for  Eye  Care  in  New  Eng- 
land  Mutual  Hall  yesterday. 

Speaking  at  the  first  of  the  two- 
day  program  arranged  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts   Division    of   the    Blind, 


Dr.  Liebmah 
Tells  of  Eye 
Bank  Project 

Corneal  Transplants 

Explained   for  Men 

Of   Local    Gubs 

Only  from  50  to  60  percent  of 
cornea  transplant  operations  are 
successful,  Dr.  Sumner  Liebnian 
of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and"  Ear 
infirmary,  said  last  night  in  a  talk 
before  the  Lions  club  and  the 
Southbridge  club  at  an  open  meet- 
ing. 

However}  Dr.  Liebman  said,  in 
case  of  failure  of  an  operation,  it 
can  be  repeated. 

According  to  a  survey  made  in 
Michigan,  he  went  on,  about  10 
percent  of  blind  children  can  be 
made  to  see  with  the  aid  of  this 
type  of  operation.  This  holds 
true  across  the  country.  The 
transplant  is  good  only  when  the 
trouble  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  cornea,  or  outermost  covering 
of  the  eye. 

The  operations  have  been  very 
successful  in  treating  industrial 
accident  and  burn  cases,  or  when 
there  is  an  ulceration  on  the  cor- 
nea, the  doctor  said. 

The  operations  are  risky,  he 
continued,  and  people  who  still 
have  some  sight  may  lose  it  en- 
tirely if  the  operations  are  un- 
successful. Doctors  are  extreme- 
ly careful  in  choosing  patients. 

Dr.  Liebman  said  further- 
more that  few  surgeons  are  able 
to  perform  the  operation.  Only 
two  in  Boston  can  do  it,  he 
claimed.  Dr.  Brendon  Leahy  of 
Lowell  performed  the  first  such 
operation    in    1938. 

Dr.  Liebman  showed  slides  of 
eyes  before  and  after  cornea 
transplants  had  been  made,  and 
a  question  period  followed. 

After  this,  he  showed  a  film  of 
the  actual  operation,  showing 
both  round  and  square  trans- 
iplants. 

He  told  of  an  eye  bank  in  Bos- 
ton, to  which  donors  left  their 
eyes.  The  eyes  are  removed  from 
the  body  within  an  hour  after 
death  and  rushed  to  Boston  by 
Red  Cross  workers.  A  recipient 
is  contacted  immediately  and  the 
operation  done,  Dr.  Liebman  said. 

There  is  a  long  waiting  list  he 
added.  Although  the  eyes  are  re- 
moved soon  after  death,  the 
cornea  will  usually  be  alive  for 
about   four   days. 

Dr.  Nerio  W.  Pioppi  introduced 
the  speaker.  Dr.  Liebman  is  a 
teacher  at  Harvard  Medical  school 
and  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Beth 
Israel    hospital    in    Boston. 

A  supper  was  held  before  the 
meeting,  and  the  Southbrldge 
club  served  a  luncheon  afterward. 
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MORE  EYE 
CARE  NEED 
IN  AMERICA 


Must  Prevent  Great 

Increase   in 

Blindness 


With  the  increased  use  of  the 
eyes  in  viewing  television,  motion 
pictures  and  home  and  professional 
reading,  Americans  must  double 
their  efforts  to  prevent  large  scale 
national  blindness,  Dr.  Franklin  M. 
Foote,  president  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, warned  yesterday  at  the  In- 
stitute on  Eye  Care  in  New  England 
Mutual  Hall. 


MASS  EXAMS 

"We  must  greatly  increase  our 
facilities  for  mass  examination  and 
periodic  checkups  of  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  in  all  age  groups, 
if  we  are  to  discover  eye  diseases 
in  the  early  and  curable  stages 
and  prevent  increased  blindness," 
he  said. 

"As  soon  as  a  new  eye  disease 
appears,  the  efforts  of  the  nation's 
finest  scientists  in  the  field  must 
be  utilized  and  research  must  be- 
gin immediately.  The  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  fighting  the  disease 
must  be  transmitted  to  all  clinics, 
hospitals  and  doctors  to  keep  eye 
damage  at  a  mimimum  until  a  cure 
is  perfected. 

"If  present  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man eye  was  universally  applied, 
half  of  those  now  blind  need  not 
have  lost  their  sight,"  he  continued, 
"because  our  research  develop- 
ments would  have  helped  them  if 
they  had  been  treated  in  time." 

Revealing  a  new  eye  disease  dis- 
covered in  premature  babies  weigh- 
ing less  than  four  pounds  he  said 
research  on  the  disease  is  going  for- 
ward at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  & 
Ear  Infirmary,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  at  Baltimore,  and  institu- 
tions in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

"In  the  new  disease,  the  eyes  of 
the  child  appear  to  be  perfect  until 
the  doctor  looks  behind  the  retina 
and  the  lens,  where  a  cloudiness 


Record 
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Reveals  Many 
Children  Have 
Poor  Vision 

"One  out  of  every  four  children 
has  defective  vision  that  requires 
referral  to  an  eye  doctor,"  Dr. 
Philip  W.  Johnston,  head  of  the 
Child  Growth  and  Development 
Service  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  said 
today.  "This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  one  out  of  every  four 
will  receive  glasses,  but  that  one 
out  of  every  four  has  eyesight 
poor  enough  to  require  examina- 
tion." 

"The  screening  of  the  vision  of 
school  chlidren  is  the  unique  re- 
sponsibility of  the  school,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Johnston,  "and  it  can 
easily  be  done  by  the  purchase  of 
special  apparatus  and  assignment 
of  trained  and  qualified  person- 
nel. The  classroom  teacher  can 
be  taught  to  give  this  simple 
test." 

At  the  present  time,  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  school 
children  in  Massachusetts  are 
screened  with  the  Massachusetts 
Vision  Test.  Developed  about  10 
years  ago,  it  is  the  only  vision 
screen  test  accepted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Public 
Health  Council.  Generally  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  the 
best  known  method  of  screening 
the  vision  of  school  children. 
The  apparatus  and  new  vision 
testing  device  now  used  is  far 
more  accurate  than  the  grossly 
inadequate  test  formerly  given. 
The  new  test  can  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  several  medically  signifi- 
cant eye  impairments  which  the 
old  Snellen  testing  method  could 
not  do.  "The  equipment  is  now 
available  for  use  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts schools  at  the  cost  of 
$105,"  said  Dr.  Johnston,  "Every 
child  should  have  his  eyes  check- 
ed every  year  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Vision  Test." 


discovered.  It  is  known  to  be  a  tis- 
sue change,  but  the  cause  and  tha 
cure  are  still  a  mystery. 

"The  disease  is  called  'retrolental 
fibroplasia'  and  eventually  it  be- 
come|s  a  cause  of  blindness  if  other 
conditions  which  develop  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  tissue  change  are  not 
treated,"  he  asserted  in  pointing  up 
the  heed  for  greater  research. 
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PROGRESS  IN  EYE  CARE 
FOR  CHILDREN  IS  CITED 


Although  statistics  may  show 
;hat  25  per  cent,  of  school  children 
have  deficient  vision,  not  more  than 
to  per  cent,  of  school  children  need 
eyeglasses,  Dr.  James  J.  Regan, 
chief  eye  doctor  of  the  Boston 
schools,  said'yesterday. 

Dr.  Regan  spoke  before  10  nurses, 
social  workers,  and  sight  saving 
class  teachers  attending  the  two- 
day  Institute  on  Eye  Care  which 
opened  yesterday  at  New  England 
Mutual  Hall. 

A  certain  amount  of  abnormality 
is  usual  in  school  children's  sight, 
especially  in  cases  of  far-sighted- 
ness, Dj  Regan  said. 

"Marked  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  past  20  years  in  correcting 
the  sight  and  psychological  difficul- 
ties of  children  who  were  slow  in 
learning  to  read.  Remedial  reading 
classes  are  usually  effective  in  cor- 
recting the  condition,  but  in  the 
past  school  children  developed  com- 
plexes because  they  were  treated  as 
backward  pupils  by  their  teachers," 
he  continued. 

Progress  in  detecting  reading 
difficulties  due  to  eyesight  at  ar 
early  stage  has  improved  the  lol 
of  such  children,  Dr.  Regan  said 
During  the  past  20  years  many  com- 
mon eye  diseases  of  children  have 
disappeared  from  the  schools,  due 
to  improved  milk  sanitation  pro- 
cesses and  pre-natal  care. 

Stressing  safety  rules  for  the 
wearers  of  glasses  Dr.  Regan  said 
that  near-sighted  persons  should 
wear  unbreakable  safety  lenses  be- 
cause of  the  thinness  of  the  lenses 
used  to  correct  nearsightedness.  He 
said  that  teachers  could  help  train 


children  in  eye  care  precautions  by 
reading  current  newspaper  accounts 
of  eye  injury  accidents. 

The  institute  will  open  its  second 
session  today  at  9:30,  with  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Hugo  B.  C.  Riemer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

Item 
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Protestant 
Women  Aid 
Sightless 

The  Protestant  Guild  for  the 
Blind  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Greater  Lynn  Council  of  Church 
Women.  It  operates  to  serve'  the 
Protestant  blind  persons  of  this 
area.  Monthly  meetings  are  held, 
at  which  social  fellowship  and 
Christian  inspiration  are  provided 
for  all  the  blind  members  served 
by  the  Guild.  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Shep- 
herd is  the  Ideal  chairman. 

The  State  organization  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  B 
Oliver,  long  a  resident  of  Lynn,  and 
widow  of  a  former  pastor  of  First 
Congregational  Church.  One  of 
the  services  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion is  that  of  volunteer  readers, 
Students  from  Harvard,  Boston 
University  and  Perkins  Institution, 
as  well  as  persons  confined  in  their 
homes,  are  assisted  through  this 
type  of  service 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  director  of 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
has  described  in  a  recent  article 
what  it  is  like  when  blindness  sud- 
denly comes.  "You,  learn  to  be 
blind.  It's  something  you  learn, 
just  the  way  you  learn  to  walk  or 
to  drive  a  car  or  to  swim,  only  it 
takes  longer.  It  never  comes  easy 
. . .  Suddenly  blinded  by  a  shot,  200 
miles  from  any  one  who  knew  any- 
thing about  blindness,  I  lay  in  bed 
and  thought  I  was  'done  for';  but 
in  mental  review  there  were 
patches  of  light.  I  remembered 
many  a  time  when  I  had  gone  out 
in  a  night  so  dark  I  barely  could 
see  my  hand  before  my  face  and  I 
had  saddled  and  bridled  a  horse  and 
gone  out  to  herd  cattle." 

The  Protestant  Guild  for  the 
Blind  seeks  to  bring  light  into  a 
darkened  world  through  faith  in 
One  who  promised,  "I  will  never 
leave  you  pr  forsake  you."  The 
committee  members  of  the  Lynn 
unit  include  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Shep- 
herd, Mrs.  Robert  Goldthwait,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Holbry,  Mrs.  Clarence  Lit- 
tle, Mrs.  William  T.  Murphy,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Leland  F.  Perkins,  Mrs.  C. 
Albert  Smith  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Thomas. 
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Catholic  Guild  for  Blind 


MONTHLY   REPORT 

HOME  FOR  BLIND  W03IEN 

For,  the  first  time  since  it  was 
established  in  1943,  St.  Raphael's 
Hall  has  only  a  small  waiting  list. 

St.  Raphael's  Hall  is  our  home 
for  aged  blind  women  at  Newton. 
The  number  of  elderly  blind  wo- 
men in  the  Archdiocese  needing 
such  a  home  is  very  great  indeed. 
Consequently,  from  the  moment 
when  the  establishment  of  St.' 
Raphael's  Hall  was  announced,  a 
large  waiting  list  began.  Blind 
women  sent  in  their  own  requests, 
relatives  and  friends  asked  for 
places  for  them,  and  social  work- 
ers and  parish  piiests  requested 
that  certain  individuals  be  taken 
in  at  St.  Raphael's. 

Then  the  word  got  around  that 
the  St.  Raphael's  list  was  so  long 
that  it  might  mean  a  wait  of  two 
years  or  more  before  a  person  who 
had  applied  was  admitted.  This 
was  indeed  a  fact.  The  result  was 
that  many  blind  persons  felt  that 
it  was  foolish  to  put  in  an  appli- 
cation for  some  vague  future  date. 
Social  workers,  doctors,  and 
priests  were  usually  trying  to 
solve  an  immediate  problem  and 
the  mere  adding  of  a  name  to  a 
waiting  list  was  of  no  help  to 
them. 

The  fact  that  those  people  who 
get  to  St.  Raphael's  do  not  want, 
to  leave  there  meant  that  we 
could  not  look  forward  to  any 
openings  from  people  who  merely 
wanted  a  change.  However,  when 
an  institution  has  as  one  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  that  a 
person  shall  be  in  the  "elderly" 
or  "old  age"  category,  it  is  natural 
that  most  of  the  persons  who  are 
admitted  will  not  have  many 
years  to  live  and  it  is  to  Jbe  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  certain 
turnover  as  a  result  of  death. 
.  We  have  had  some  deaths  dur- 


ing the  last  two  years  at  St. 
Raphael's  and  as. we  began  comb- 
ing our  waiting  list,  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  no  longer  as 
long  as  it  had  been.  Some  of  the 
women  had  died,  one  was  at  a 
cancer  hospital,*  another  had 
moved  out  of  state,  and  so  on. 

Another  factor  is  the  actual 
physical  setup  of  St.  Raphael's 
Hall.  It  cannot  begin  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  blind 
women  of  the  Archdiocese,  for 
whereas  we  should  like  to  take 
care  of  "the  lame,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind,"  St.  Raphael's  is,  in  a 
sense,  a,ble  to  take  care  of  only  the 
blind,  since  it  is  impossible  for 
some,  those,  that  is,  who  have 
severe  physical  handicaps  in  ad- 
dition to  blindness,  to  climb  its 
stairs,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
others,  those  who  have  severe 
emotional  or  characterological 
problems  to  fit  themselves  into  the 
very  compact  and  close-knit  com- 
munity life. 

Now,  finally  then,  we  have  come 
to  have  not  a  long  waiting  list 
but  an  extremely  brief  waiting 
list.  Probably  after  this  article 
appears,  the  waiting  list  will  grow 
again  very  rapidly.  We  suggest, 
therefore,  that  if  you  know#  any 
blind  women  who  would  like  to 
gain  admission  to  St.  Raphael's 
Hall,  that  you  contact  us  im- 
mediately giving  us  their  names. 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
TO  CONVENE 

The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  meet 
in  Boston,  July  18-22.  This  is  the 
fiist  time  in  many  years  that  this 
particular  convention  has  been 
held  in  Boston  and  preparations 
are  now  going  forward  for  the 
meeting. 

The  name  of  the  Organization 
describes  very  well  its  function, 
but  the  word,  "American,"  is  not 
restricted  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  workers  will  be  from 
Canada  and  some  from  other  parts 
of  North  and  Central  America. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  are  themselves  blind. 
The  convention  is  a  great  op- 
portunity for  educating  the 
general  public  regarding  blindness 
and  its  meaning  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  blind. 

The  convention  comes  to  Boston 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council  of  Organizations 
for  the  Blind  of  which  the  Guild 
is  a  member.  We  are  then,  along 
with  the  other  organizations  for 
the  blind  in  the  State,  host  to  the 
workers  who  come  to  Boston  and 
we  are  very  much  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  convention  is  a 
success. 

The    convention   wiH   be   of   in- 


terest not  only  v  to  those  who  are 
full  time  workers  for  the  blind, 
but  also  to  those  who  volunteer 
their  time,  as  well  as  to  blind  per- 
sons themselves  and  their  families. 

As  the  convention  date  ap- 
proaches, it  will  be  announced 
what  sessions  will  be  open  to  the 
general  public,  and  in  addition, 
which  of  them  will  be  broadcast. 

HOAX   STDLL   CONTINUES 

A  recent  article'  in  a  newspaper 
in  another  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  unintentionally  given 
new  life  to  the  hoax  about  aiding 
the  blind  by  saving  useless  ar- 
ticles. 

Those  of  you  who  were  readers 
of  our  former  weekly  column  will 
remember  the  number  of  occasions 
upon  which  we  tried  to  explode 
the  hoax. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  and  in 
order  to  save  disappointment  to 
blind  persons  and  to  well  meaning 
sighted  persons,  we  once  again 
call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  no  way  is  known  by  which 
blind  persons  can  obtain  Guide 
Dogs  (and  certainly  not  Seeing 
Eye  Dogs)  by  their  own  saving  of 
tinfoil,  cigarette  wrappings,  celo- 
phane  tabs,  or  anything  else. 

Please  do  not  be  taken  in  by 
the  story  and  please,  every  time 
you  hear  it,  do  your  best  to  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  person  who 
needs  a  Guide  Dog,  feel  free  to 
contact  the  Guild  or  some  other 
organization  for  the  blind  and 
learn  there  the  method  of  procur- 
ing one. 

*         *         *         * 

Address— T  H  F,      CATHOLIC 
GUILD     FOR     THE     BLIXD 

Archdiocese  of  Boston,  49 
Franklin  St.,  Boston  10.  Tele- 
phone HUbbard  2-3331. 
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Privilege  For  Blind 
BOSTON,  April  27,  (AP)-Blind 
persons  who  carry  white  canes 
would  be  given  the  right  of  way 
when  crossing  streets  under  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  has  to   go  to  the  House. 

ifor    action    yet.      It    would    require 

motorists   to   halt    their   cars   when 

a  blind  person  with  a  cane  stepped 

off  a  curb  to  cross  a  street. 


Temple  Sisterhoods 
Pioneer  in  Work 
With  Jewish  Blind 

The  National 
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By  JANE  EVANS     AjAft 

Executive  Director      H*^ 
Federation- of  Temple  Sisterhoods 
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A  pioneer  in  work  for  the  Jewish  blind.  The  National  Fed- 
eration of  Temple  Sisterhoods  is  rounding  out  eighteen  years  of 
activity  in  this  field  of  humanitarian  endeavor  —  one  of  the  many 
and  varied  projects  in  its  program. 

The  alphabetical  abbreviation  in 
Hebrew  of  the  number  eighteen 
spells  "life."  This  may  be  a  parti- 
cularly appropriate  time,  therefore, 
to  review  the  Sisterhoods  program 
for  the  Jewish  blind,  which  is  in- 
deed spelling  'life**  —  a  deeper 
cultural  and  religious  life  —  for 
those  who  might  other-vise  be  de- 
prived of  many  enriehing  and 
meaningful  experiences. 

The  federation,  which  is  com- 
prised of  more  than  430  local  units 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Panama,  The  United  Kingdom,  The 
Union  of  South  \frica.  and  Aus- 
tralia, /»arried  out  thi?  phase  of  its 
progr*«i  through  its  National  Com- 
mittee on  Jewish  Literature  for  the 
Blind.  Service  is  rendered  through 
two  channels: 

1.  The  formation  of  Braille  tran- 
scription groups  which  work  in  co- 
operation with  The  National  Fed- 
eration of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

2.  Annual  appeals  for  financial 
support  of  projects  of  The  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  of  America  and 
the  Committee  on  European  Jew- 
ish Blind  Survivors  of  the  Pales- 
tine Lighthouse.  Thi3  latter  effort 
Includes  supplementary  support  and 
comfort  items  to  seveia:  hundred 
blind  men,  women  and  children  in 
various  countries  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  Sisterhoods'  National  Commit- 
tee on  Jewish  Literature  for  the 
Blind  is  to  build  a  library  of  Ju- 
daica  at  the  Jewish  Braille  Insti- 
tute which  will  be  unsurpassed  in 
the  United  States.  The  founding  of 
the  Institute  itself  was  made  pos- 
sible largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Sisterhoods. 

The  excellent  program  of  the 
Institute  has  been  carrier1  on,  from 
the  very  beginning,  undei  the  crea- 
tive leadership  of  its  Executive 
Vice-President,  Leopold  Dubov. 
Mr.  Dubov,  sightless  ptace  early 
childhood,  has  been  a  tireless  and 
dynamic  executive  —  always  striv- 
ing for  greater  opportunities  for 
the  Jewish  blind. 

Most  of  the  Braille  groups  of 
the  Sisterhoods  own  their  ^  own 
Braille  writing  machines.  Braille 
transcription  requires  concentra- 
tion, time,  and  the  earnest  efforts 
of  patient  workers.  There  is  an 
ever-present  need  for  women  vol- 
unteers   in   this   field. 

The  women  who  volunteer  and 
are  trained  for  this  work  tran- 
scribe, in  Braille,  books  of  Jew- 
ish content  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  Jewish  and  non  Jew- 
ish blind  from  any  other  source. 
When  a  volunteer  receives  a  cer- 
tificate as  a  braillist,  she   is  then 
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qualified  to  teach  others. 

Many  Sisterhoods  have  regular 
budget  allocations  for  their  work 
with  the  blind.  Others  finance  it 
through  special  fund-raising  de- 
vices  which   enable   them   to    pay 

for  Braille  teachers,  materials  and 
equipment. 

Many  Sisterhoods  have  regular 
budget  allocations  for  their  work 
with  the  Blind.  Others  finance  it 
through  special  fund-raising  credit. 
Under  its  initiative  and  guidance, 
the  International  Hebrew  Braille 
Code  was  officially  adopted  in  1936. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dubov, 
ih  1943  the  Institute  established 
the  Louis  Braille  Blood  t)onor  Club 
of  America,  a  project  which  was 
highly  praised  by  General  Eisen- 
hower. In  1944,  m  collaboration 
with  the  National  Javvisb  Welfar-3 
Board,  the  Institute  prepared  and 
put  through  the  press  a  specially 
edited  Braille  edition  of  the 
Abridged  Prayer  Book  for  blinded 
Jewish  war  veterans  of  World  War 
II  In  1945,  it  was  instrumental  in 
formulating  a  Yiddish  alphabet  in 
Braille  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult 
Yiddish-speaking  blind  throughout 
the  world. 

Nearly  every  day,  the  mails 
bring  moving  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion from  blind  men  and  women 
—  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  —  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  These 
letters  confirm,  again  and  again, 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy'  of  strong 
support  for  the  institute  which 
The  National  Federation  of  Tem- 
ple Sisterhoods  has  foJicwed  con- 
sistently through  the  years. 

Now,  in  the  eighteenth  year  cf 
this  collaboration,  it  is  particular- 
ly gratifying  to  look  forward  to 
the  completion  very  soon  of  the 
Hebrew  Braille  Bibls.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Bible  has 
ever  been  published  in  Hebrew 
Braille.  It  will  consist  of  twenty 
large  volumes,  produced  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $18,000.  It  will  be- 
come not  only  a  landmark  in  the 
lives  of  the  Jewish  blind,  but  in 
the  cultural  lives  of  Jews  all  over 
the  world,  signifying  the  spiritual 
triumph  of  light  over  drakness. 

There  is  hardly  an  activity  of 
Sisterhoods  which  is  as  rewarding 
as  the  work  of  helping  the  sight- 
less. The  National  Federation  of 
Temple  Sisterhoods  looks  forward 
to  a  long  and  continuing  relation- 
ship with  the  Jewish  Braille  In- 
stitute of  America  in  their  com- 
mon effort  to  bring  comfort  and 
beauty  into  the  lives  of  the  Jew- 
ish blind. 
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Helen  Keller  Raises 
Funds  For  Jap  Blind 

One  Time  Resident-  of  Wrentham 
Gives  Talk  in  Washington 


WASHINGTON— "It  is  good  to 
have  my  soul  full  of  doors  and 
windows,  to  feel  the  sun  and  every 
breeze  that  blows,  to  be  privileged 
to  let  the  guests  in  my  mind 
speak,  to  let  emotions  and 
thoughts  fly  out  of  their  nests  full 
of  sweetness  that  is  distilled  in  a 
liberated  human  heart,"  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  famous  scholar,  and 
philanthropist,  blind  and  deaf 
since  birth,  declared  in  a  poetic 
speech  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  at  the 
Y.W.C.A. 

Miss  Keller  kept  up  a  running 
"conversation"  with  her  com- 
panion, Miss  Polly  Thompson,  by 
clasping  her  hands  and  "talking" 
with  gentle  taps  of  the  fingers  i 
until  it  was  time  for  her  to  speak.  L 
It  was  possible  to  understand  what 
she  said  but  because  the  audience 
was  not  used  to  a  voice  without 
inflections,  Miss  Thompson  occa- 
sionally had  to  elucidate.  When 
Miss  Thompson  talked  Miss  Keller 
"heard"  her  by  placing  a  hand 
lightly  at  the  side  of  her  mouth. 

There  is  a  gaiety  and  friendli- 
ness in  the  personality  of  this 
woman  who  has  overcome  handi- 
caps that  would  have  cut  others 
off  from  the  world. 

Helen  Keller  is  a  remarkably 
personable  lady  with  good  figure, 
pretty  hair,  flashing  strong  white 
teeth,  and  a  sweet  mouth.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  blue  suit  im- 
pecablcy  tailored  to  her  trim  fig- 
ure with  which  she  wore  a  crisp 
white  boluse.  Her  blue  straw 
Easter  hat  was  wreathed  with 
shaded  blue  flowers.  Miss  Thomp- 
son, who  received  her  share  of 
applause,  also  was  smartly  cos- 
tumed in  a  beige  coat  suit  with  a 
black  star  hat  trimmed  with  pink 
flowers.  She  has  been  Helen  Kel- 
ler's companion  and  aide  in  all 
:  her  good  works  since  the  death  of 
the  famous  teacher,  Miss  Anne 
Sullivan,  a  number  of  years  ago. 


in  ner  iormai  speech,  Miss 
Keller  said  that  she  was  able 
to  raise  50  millian  yen  for  the 
blind  and  deaf  on  her  recent  visit 
to  Japan.  She  described  General 
MacArthur  as  being  very  pleasant 
and  said  he  is  doing  splendid  work 
in  social  welfare. 

She  stressed  the  value  of  a  col- 
lege education  and  said  that  she 
is  glad  she  had  one.  She  speak? 
five  languages  and  has  mary  de- 
grees. 

"Woman's  role  In  the  world," 
Miss  Keller  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  relayed  by  Miss  Thomp- 
son, "is  to  re-affirm  and  put  into 
practice  the  principles  of  dem- 
ocracy and  to  work  steadfastly  for 
world  peace." 

As  soon  as  she  reached  the  stage 

Miss  Keller  bent  to  admire  a 
branch  of  cherry  blossoms,  touch- 
ing them  gently  with  her  fingers 
and  said  that  they  were  "ex- 
quisite, like  living  snow"  and  "so 
delicately  pink."  Asked  how  she 
knew  the  color  she  just  smiled. 
When  she  becomes  angry  she  "can 
1  see  red,"  she  volunteered  with  a 
,  flash  of  wit. 

i  Miss  Keller  listened  with  deep 
attention  by  means  of  her  fingers 
on  Miss  Thompson's  lips  as  the 
faithful  companion  rehearsed  the 
methods  used  by  the  late  Miss 
Anne  Sullivan  to  teach  six-year- 
old  Helen  to  recognize  and  spell 


out  on  her  fingers  objects  and 
happenings  around  her.  She  told 
of  the  family  joy  when  after  years 
of  practice  the  deaf  girl  was  able 
to  speak  her  first  sentence  at  the 
family  dinner  table. 
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Enriching  the  Lives  of  the  Blind 


By  JANE  EVANS 

Executive  Director,  The  National  Federation  oj  Temple  Sisterhoods 
A  pioneer  in  work  for  the  Jewish  blind,  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Temple  Sisterhoods  is  rounding  out  eighteen  years  of  ac- 
tivity in  this  field  of  humanitarian  endeavor — one  of  the  many  and 
varied  projects  in  its  program. 

The  alphabetical  abbreviation  in  Hebrew  of  the  number  eighteen 
spells  "life."  This  may  be  a  particularly  appropriate  time,  there- 
fore, fo  review  the  Sisterhoods'  program  tor  the  Jewish  blind, 
which  is  indeed  spelling  "life" — a  deeper  cultural  and  religious 
life — for  those  who  might  otherwise  be  deprived  of  many  enriching 
and  meaningful  experiences. 

The  Federation,  which  is  com- 
prised  of  more  than  430  local 
units  in  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  Panama,  The  United 
Kingdom,  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  carried  out 
this  phase  of  its  program  through 
its  National  Committee  on  Jew- 
ish Literature  for  the  Blind. 
Service  is  rendered  through  two 
channels : 

1.  The  formation  of  Braille 
transcription  groups  which  work 
in  cooperation  with  The  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods. 

2.  Annual  appeals  for  finan- 
cial support  of  projects  of  The 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Committee  on  Euro- 
Dean  Jewish  Blind  Survivors  of 
the  Palestine  Lighthouse.  This 
latter  effort  includes  supplemen- 
tary support  and  comfort  items 
to  several  hundred  blind  men, 
women  and  children  in  various 
countries  of  Europe. 

Jewish  Braille 

One  of  the  primary  objectives 
of  the  Sisterhoods'  National 
Committee  on  Jewish  Literature 
for  the  Blind  is  to  build  a  library 
of  Judaica  at  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  which  will  be  unsur- 
passed in  the  United  States.  The 
founding  of  the  Institute  itself 
was  made  possible  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Sister- 
hoods. 
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The  excellent  program  of  the 
Institute  has  been  carried  on, 
from  the  very  beginning,  under 
the  creative  leadership  of  its  Ex- 
ecutive vice-president,  Leopold 
Dubov.  Mr.  Dubov,  sightless 
since  early  childhood,  has  been 
a  tireless  and  dynamic  executive 
— always  striving .  for  greater 
opportunities  for  the  Jewish 
blind. 

Most,  of  the  Braille  groups  of 
the  Sisterhoods  own  their  own 
Braille  writing  machine*  Braille 
transcription  requires  concentra- 
tion, time  and  the  earnest  efforts 
of  patiqmt  workers.  There  is  an 
ever-present  need  for  women 
volunteers  in  this  field. 

The  women  who  volunteer  and 
are  trained  for  this  work  tran- 
scribe, in  Braille,  books  of  Jew- 
ish content  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  Jewish  and  non-Jew- 
ish blind  from  any  other  source. 
When  a  volunteer  receives  a  cer- 
tificate as  a  braillist,  she  is  then 
qualified  to  teach  others. 

Local  Work 

Many  Sisterhoods  have  regu- 
lar budget  allocations  for  their 
work  with  the  Blind.    Others  fi- 


nance it  through  special  fund- 
raising  devices  which  enable 
them  to  pay  for  Braille  teachers, 
materials  and  equipment. 

In  the  course  of  their  work, 
the  women  of  the  local  Sister- 
hoods throughout  the  country 
become  acquainted  with  those 
who  are  sightless  in  their  com- 
munities. These  men  and  women 
are  delighted  when  they  receive 
free  subscriptions  to  the  Jewish 
Braille  Review,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute. 

Other  ways  of  helping  are 
through  production  of  Braille 
calendars,  Braille  playing  cards, 
Braille  textbooks  for  blind  stu- 
dents and  personalized  greeting 
cards  in  Braille,  which  give  a 
sightless  person  the  joy  of  read- 
ing for  himself  a  message  com- 
memorating an  event  or  anni- 
versary in  his  life. 

The  work  of  the  Temple  Sis- 
terhoods' National  Committee  on 
Jewish  Literature  for  the  Blind 
is  really  international  in  scope. 
Nevertheless,  the  aid  which  is 
given  through  the  Committee  is 
always  individualized  and  per- 
sonalized; one  might  cite  as  ex- 
amples the  providing  of  readers 
for  blind  students  and  the  visits 
to  older  blind  persons  who  need 
companionship. 

Braille  Magazine 

Before  the  Jewish  Braille  In- 
stitute was  established,  there 
were  no  Braille  magazines  in  the 
United  States  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  Jewish  interests.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Jewish  Braille  Re- 
view, the  Institute  publishes  The 
Braille  Musician,  a  bi-monthly 
supplement  devoted  to  the  spe- 
cial interests  of  blind  musicians. 
It  also  maintains  a  free  circulat- 
ing library  of  Braille  books  of 
Jewish  interest,  co««erns  itself 
with  the  development  of  He- 
brew and  Yiddish  literature  in 
Braille  and  conducts  annual  in- 
ternational literary  competitions 
for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  has  many  other 
noteworthy  activities  to  its  cred- 
it. Under  its  initiative  and  guid^ 
ance,  the  International  Hebrew 
Braille  Code  was  officially  adopt- 
ed in  1936.  Under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Dubov,  in  1943  the  Insti- 
tute established  the  Louis  Braille 
Blood  Donor  Club  of  America, 
a  project  which  was  highly 
praised  by  General  Eisenhower. 
In  1944,  in  collaboration  with 
the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  the  Institute  prepared 
and  put  through  the  press  a  spe- 
cially edited  Braille  edition  of 


the  Abridged  Prayer  Book  for 
blinded  Jewish  war  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  In  1945,  it  was 
instrumental  in  formulating  a 
Yiddish  alphabet  in  Braille  for 
the  benefit  of  the  adult  Yiddish- 
speaking  blind  throughout  the 
world. 

Nearly  every  day,  the  mails 
bring  moving  letters  of  appre- 
ciation from  blind  men  and 
women — Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
— from  every  part  of  the  world. 
These  letters  confirm,  again  and 
again,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  strong  support  for  the  Insti- 
tute which  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Temple  Sisterhoods  hat 
followed  consistently  through 
the  years. 

Hebrew  Braille  Bible 

Now,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
this  collaboration,  it  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  look  forward 
to  the  completion  very  soon  of 
the  Hebrew  Braille  Bible.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  that  the 
Bible  has  ever  been  published  in 
Hebrew  Braille.  It  will  consist 
of  twenty  large  volumes,  pro- 
duced at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$18,000.  It  will  become  not  only 
a  landmark  in  the  lives  of  the 
Jewish  blind,  but  in  the  cultural 
lives  of  Jews  all  over  the  world, 
signifying  the  spiritual  triumph 
of  light  over  darkness. 

There  is  hardly  an  activity  of 
the  Sisterhoods  which  is  as  re- 
warding as  the  work  of  helping 
the  sightless.  The  National  Fed- 
eration of  Temple  Sisterhoods 
looks  forward  to  a  long  and  con- 
tinuing relationship  with  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica in  their  common  effort  to 
bring  comfort  and  beauty  into 
the  lives  of  the  Jewish  blind. 
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Lowell  Association 
Helps  Blind  People 

Radios,  Vacations,  Entertainment  and 
Workinq  Tools  Furnish*""1  '  ^  L  Residents 

Recreation  Helps 


■a 


By  NORMA  G.  ACKERSON 
LOWELL  —  One  hundred  and 
sixty-one  residents  of  Lowell  will 
not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  first  buds  blossoming 
forth,  the  first  birds  perching  on 
the  limbs  of  neighborhood  trees, 
the  first  and  magnificent  green- 
ness that  takes  over  the  country- 
side and  fashions  it  anew  at  this 
time  of  year. 

They  won't  be  able  to  help  very 
much  with  the  spring  cleaning, 
and  if  they  feel  the  urge  to  go 
for  a  long  walk  on  one  of  these 
beautiful  days,  they  cannot  go 
alone  or,  if  so,  they  dare  not  walk 
too  far.  If  a  neighbor  is  working 
in  a  garden,  they  aren't  likely  to 
stop  and  chat,  because  unless  he 
speaks  first  they  won't  know  he 
is  there. 

They  miss  out  on  hundreds  of 
ittle  experiences  in  living  that 
nost  of  us  take  for  granted,  and 
heir  only  pleasure,  in  many 
;ases,  comes  from  a  compara- 
:ively  small  organization  of  men 
and  women  who  love  their  neigh- 
oor  and  want  to  help  him. 
Having  eyes,  they  see  not. 

They  are  blind. 

Have  you  ever  experienced  that 
moment  of  panic  that  comes 
when  fumbling  for  a  light  switch 
in  the  black  of  night  and  your 
groping  fingers  fail  to  find  the 
object  of  their  search?  And  what 
a  quieting  effect  might  be  found 
in  the  thought  that  there  are 
ihany  people  to  whom  the  finding 
of  the  light  switch  would  make 
absolutely  no  difference,  for  they 
would  still  remain   in   darkness. 

However,  there  is  in  Lowell  an 
organization  known  as  the  Low- 
ell Association  for  the  Blind,  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  helping 
these  people  to  live  normal  lives. 
Through  more  than  20  years  of 
sometimes  thankless  effort,  it 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  real 
meaning  to  the  lives  of  the  blind 
people  in  Lowell. 

The    association,    which    main- 


One  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  life  of  a  blind  per- 
son is  the  establishment  of  some 
sort  of  social  life,  however, 
limited  its  scope  may  be. 

Foremost  among  social  activ- 
ities is  the  Acme  club,  perhaps 
the  only  organization  in  the  city 
in  which  no  person  would  de- 
liberately seek  membership.  All 
the  members  of  this  club  are 
blind,  but  they  have  a  wonder- 
ful time  at  their  meetings,  held 
each  month  at  the  Whistler 
house. 

Attendance  at  meetings  of  this 
exclusive  organization  usually  is 
the  monthly  high  spot  in  the 
social  lives  of  its  members.  Here 
they  meet  people  tied  by  a  com- 
mon bond,  they  have  excellent 
programs  and  nobody  thinks 
them  different  from  anybody 
else  just  because  they're  blind. 

At  these  gatherings,  the  Dlind 
people  love  music,  and  some  oi 
the  city's  outstanding  musicians 
have  given  of  their  time  to  appear 
as  guest  entertainers.  Quite  pre-i 
quently  clergymen  of  the  city 
serve  as  speakers,  selecting  sub 
jects  that  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  their  listeners,  Re- 
freshments are  always  served  at 
these  gatherings,  and  the  club 
members  really  have  a  good 
time. 

Then,  too,  there  are  friendly 
calls  on  the  blind  folks  in  their 
homes,  and  these  visits  can  do 
a  lot  to  break  up  an  otherwise 
humdrum  existence.  Although 
there  is  always  a  critical  need 
for  visitors,  many  people  are  de- 
pressed by  blindness  and  cannot 
serve  in  this  capacity.  Each  Christ- 
mas the  blind  people  are  given 
presents,  ranging  from  dinners  to 
handkerchiefs,  according  to  need. 

One  of  the  greatest  entertain- 
ment providers  to  a  blind  person 
is  a  radio,  and  the  Lowell  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  furnishes 
these  as  gifts  to  people  in  need 
of  them  as  part  of  its  standard 


tains  an  office  at  15  Kearney  program.  Also  on  the  recreation 
square,  was  founded  in  1927  by  program  are  vacations,  and  last 
a  group  of  interested  people.  The  year  12  blind  men  from  this  city 


following  year,  it  was  incorpo 
rated  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  thus  is  a  private 
charitable  corporation.  For  the 
first  two  years  it  was  financed 
through  contributions,  but  since 
1929  the  major  part  of  its  budget 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Lowell 
Community   Chest. 


enjoyed  a  summer  trip  to  a  state 
camp  at  Egypt,  on  Cape  Cod, 
with  transportation  furnished  by 
the  Lowell  Red  Cross. 

In  this  respect  there  is  some- 
thing that  many  Lowell  residents 
could  do  to  help  the  blind  people 
of  the  city,  if  willing  to  expend 
the  effort.  Many  people  from 
this  area  have  summer  homes  or 
camps  at  the  lakes  and  ponds 
nearby,  and  an  invitation  to  spend 


a  day  at  such  a  camp,  with  an 
opportunity  for  swimming  or 
splashing  about  and  enjoying  the 
out  of  doors  for .  a  day.  This 
would  require  the  host  or  hostess 
to  furnish  transportation  to  and 
from  the  camp  and  to  be  con- 
stantly in  the  company  of  the 
guest,  especially  while  in  the 
water. 

Needless  to  say,  all  these  rec- 
reation activities  are  dependent 
on  the  use  of  automobiles.  De- 
pended upon  to  serve  as  drivers 
month  after  month,  year  in  and 
year  out,  are  Mia/ Mary  Lamson, 

Mrs.  Edward  Lamson,  Mrs.  John 
O'Donoghue,  Mrs.  Warren  Man- 
sur,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Richardson,  Miss 
Jennie  Abrahamson,  Mrs.  Homer 
W.  Bourgeois,  Mrs.  John  Hogan, 
Miss  Helen  Weld,  Mrs.  Melvin, 
Fox,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Stratton,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Lawler,  Mrs.  Harry  J. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Con- 
nor, Mrs.  R.  Brabrook  Walsh, 
Mrs.  Mayo  Carrington  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  W.  McKittrick. 

Each  year,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Richard- 
son opens  her  home  at  7  Fair- 
mount  street  for  the  association's 
annual  sale  for  the  blind.  Held 
in  the  spring,  this  event  offers 
the  blind  people  of  Lowell  an  op- 
portunity to  place  on  display  and 
make  available  for  sale  articles 
they  have  made  during  the  year, 
including  leather  work,  hand  wo- 
ven articles,  wood  work,  chairs, 
hand  sewn  garments  and  many 
novelties.  All  the  money  received 
goes  to  the  people  who  have 
made  the  articles,  thus  providing 
them  some  income. 
Seeing  Eye  Dogs 

People  frequently  ask  why 
more  blind  people  do  not  have 
the  seeing  eye  dogs  that  have 
become  popular  in  recent  years. 
The  answer  is  that  the  foundation 
in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  that  makes 
these  dogs  available  requires  that 
each  purchaser  earn  his  or  her 
own  dog,  or  be  able  to  use  it  to 
make  possible  a  job,  an  education 
or  a  similar  necessity.  Charitable 
agencies  are  not  permitted  to  buy 
the  dogs  at  will  for  blind  people, 
as  there  are  not  as  yet  enough 
available  to  fill  the  need. 

Some  children  from  this  area 
are  sent  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
in  Watertowh,  where  they  are 
trained  and  educated  so  that  they 
may  become  normal,  useful  citi- 
zens despite  their  handicap. 

Mrs.  Harold  T.  Mather  is  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Lowell 
association,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Mayo  Carrington.  Members  of 
the  board  of  directors  are  as  fol- 
lows: Charles  F.  Fairbanks  II, 
president;  Clive  E.  Hockmeyer,! 
first  vice  president;  Campbell 
DeMallie,  second  vice  president; 
Robert  Long,  treasurer;  Miss 
Mary  Lamson,  secretary. 


Mrs.  Luther  W.  Faulkner,  en- 
tertainment chairman;  Mrs.  Clif- 
jford  Haynes,  chairman  of  vaca- 
tions; Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Henderson, 
radio  distribution  chairman;  Fran- 
cis Ierardi,  counselor;  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Lamson,  chairman  of  visit- 
ing and  Christmas  gifts;  Dr.j 
Brendan  D.  Leahey,  director-at- 
large;  Mrs.  Charles  Nichols,  direc- 
tor-at-large;  Mrs.  John  O'Dono- 
ghue, director-at-large;  Miss  Ethel 
Parker,  teacher;  Hon.  John  C. 
Leggat,  director-at-large;  Mrs. 
Warren  Mansur,  tlirector-at-large 
and  co-chairman  of  transporta- 
tion; Mrs.  Julian  Morrow,  direc- 
tor-at-large; Mrs.  William  T. 
Picken,  chairman  of  sales;  Mrs. 
R.  P.  Richardson,  chairman  of 
sewing;  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Wood- 
word,  chairman  of  transportation. 

Mrs.  Elmore  MacPhie  of  West 
Newton,  formerly  of  Lowell  and 
founder  of  the  association,  re- 
mains an  active  board  member. 
A  new  junior  group  of  Greater- 
Lowell  young  women  has  recent- 
ly been  formed  to  assist  the  as- 
sociation. 

Definitely,  one  of  the  finest 
and  least  praised  organizations 
in  this  city  is  the  Lowell  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  It  works  with 
a  strictly' limited  budget  and  has 
a  great  need  for  any  assistance 
that  the  people  of  the  community 
could  give.  A  call  to  the  associa- 
tion office  any  Tuesday  will  in- 
form you  how  you  can  serve. 
And  there  is  plenty  of  service 
to  be  given.  ^ 
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White  Cane  Week ^j 

Next  week  will  be  olfeerved 
as  White  Cane  week.  Organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  blind  are 
urging  the  public  to  honor  the 
white  canes  and  help  the  blind 
who  carry  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Many  local  blind   men  carry 

the  white  canes  that  have  been 

'  provided  for  them  by  the  Lions 

club  and  Reading  Circle  for  the 

Blind. 
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MEETING  AIDS  BLIND 


incoming:    preside 


James    M.    Berenson,   left, 
the  Blind  at  the  temple  centre  on  «*«>n_sr.. 


Boston 


BrookHne,  with  Mrs.  Archie  | 
.  Markson.  retiring  president.  — 
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Bishop  Wright 
Guest  Speaker 
At  Immaculate 


Citizen 
Brighton,  Mass. 


The  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright, 
auxiliary  Bishop  of  Boston,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  Annual 
Communion  Breakfast  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society  of  the  Immaculate 
I  Conception  Church  which  will  fee 
held  Sunday  morning  in  City  Hall, 
following  the  7:30  mass  at  the 
church. 

The  famous  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  Orchestra  which  was  so 
favorably  received  at  the  function 
last  year,  will  play  a  repeat  per- 
formance. 

The  well  known  local  vocalist, 
Robert  McMahon,  will  sing  a  num- 
ber of  solos.  Charles  Paone  will 
act  as  toastmaster.  John  B.  Hen- 
nessy,  insurance  executive,  serves 
las  president  of  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety. 

,   The    guest    speaker,    Bishop 

bright,      has      recently     returned 

om   Ireland  where  he  completed 

"angements      for      Archbishop 

hing's  pilgrimage   this   coming 

mer. 

le  bishop  is  famed  for  his  very 

resting  and  enlightening  talks. 

:ckets  may  be  procured  at  the 

laculate  Conception  Rectory. 


Boston  Aid  to  the 
Blind  Has  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bi 
ton  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.  will  De 
held  on  Friday,  May  6,  at  Tem- 
ple Center,  Beacon  street,  Brook- 
line  at  2  p.m.,  with  the  President, 
Mrs.  Archie  Markson,  presiding. 
This  meeting  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Berenson 
Chairman  of  Program,  announces 
that  the  guest  artist  this  year 
is  Mr.  Gerhard  Kander,  Mr. 
Kander  is  now  a  resident  of  To- 
ronto, Canada  and  has  given  a 
recitle  recently  in  New  York  and 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra as  well  as  with  other  leading 
orchestras. 

This  meeting  has  become  well 
known  by  friends  of  this  organi- 
zation for  the  work  which  is  rep- 
resented by  this  group  in  the 
field  of  blind  care. 

Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.  In 
addition  to  the  rest  of  its  social 
serveice  program  maintains  a 
recreational  Center  at  295  Hunt- 
ing ton  avenue,  Boston  supported 
by  membership  dues  and  contrib- 
utions. 


Ail 
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Blind  Mechanic 
Sells  His  Skill 
To  Townspeople 

HOLTVILLE,  ALA.— A  blind  man 
has  the  feel  of  this  rural  Alabama 
community. 

He  is  39-year-old  Carson  Den- 
nison,  and  his  talents  as  a 
mechanic,  electrician,  plumber  and 
general  repairman  are  so  much  in 
demand  the  folks  around  here  say 
they  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with- 
out him. 

He  started  to  take  a  war  job 
once,  but  the  neighbors  howled  so 
much  he  stayed  home. 

The  feeling  of  being  useful  is 
what  Dennison  has  struggled  for 
since  he  was  18.  That's  when  he 
lost  his  eyesight. 

His  dream  of  independence  has 
paid  off  in  the  cash  register.  He'll 
tackle  anything  from  patching  up 
a  wheezing  jalopy  to  diving  in  Lake 
Jordan  to  see  if  a  boathouse  piling 
is  put  down  right.  But  he  turns 
down  work  every  day  because  he 
has  more  than  he  can  do. 

Dennison  doesn't  consider  his 
blindness  a  handicap,  either.  It's  an 
asset.  Take  the  time  a  customer 
brought  in  a  typesetting  machine  so 
broken  down  nobody  else  would 
touch  it. 

"I  couldn't  see  how  bad  it  was," 
Dennison  recalled,  "so  I  fixed  it." 
Childhood  Accident 

"Carse"  was  only  6  when  a  play- 
mate blasted  his  eyes  with  bird- 
shot.  There  were  intervals  of  see- 
ing again  out  of  one  eye,  but  when 
he  was  18  the  light  went  out  for 
good. 

Despondent,  he  suffered  through 
one  operation  after  another  for  five 
years.  Then  one  day  in  a  New  Or- 
leans hospital  Dennison  found  a 
new  light — from  the  inside. 

"It's  imagination,"  he  says, 
"Most  people  talk  about  imagina- 
tion so  much  they  don't  have  a 
chance  to  think  what  it  means." 

Ignoring  the  advice  of  doctors, 
Dennison  began  to  imagine  he  could 
be  a  mechanical  engineer.  He'd  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  one. 

"I  didn't  feel  like  I  could  stand 
a  handout,"  Carse  explained,  look- 
ing up  from  the  water  gauge  he  was 
installing  in  a  heating  plant.  "I 
wanted  to  do  a  job  and  send  some- 
one a  bill  and  get  paid  like  anyone 
else." 

Works  on  Big  Jobs 

That's  what  he  does.  He  finds 
time  now  and  then  to  squeeze  in 
small  jobs,  but  most  of  his  work 
lately  goes  into  big  projects,  such 
as  the  heating  systems  he  put  in  at 
Holtville  high  school  and  the  grade 
school  at  near-by  Eclectic. 
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BLIND  NET  $5500  ! 

IN  ANNUAL  SALE 


R.I.    Association   Reports 

Proceeds  Nearly  $1000 

Above  Last  Year's 

The  Rhode  Island  Association  for 
the  Blind  cleared  $5500  or  nearly 
$1000  more  than  last  year  on  its  an- 
nual sale  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind,  which  closed  Saturday,  Jar- 
Vis  C.  Worden,  executive  secretary, 
said  yesterday. 

He  termed  the  results  similar  to 
those  of  the  "lush  war  years,"  in  spite 
of  the  general  falling  off  of  business. 

This  year's  success  was  caused  by 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
SSOO  women  patronesses  representing 
church  and  club  groups,  who  re- 
doubled their  efforts  to  prevent  such 
sales  slumps  as  have  hit  other  con- 
cerns, Worden  said. 

As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  sort  the 
association's  records,  now  in  dis- 
order because  of  the  week-end 
theft  of  money,  and  watches  by  rob- 
bers who  disrupted  the  office,  the 
sale  proceeds  will  be  apportioned 
among  the  blind,  Worden  said. 

Each  person  gets  the  full  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  articles  he 
made  and  nothing  is  taken  out  by  the 
association,  he  said.  The  organization 
receives  its  support  from  contribu- 
tions from  publjc  benefactors, 
Worden  added. 


Difficult  wiring  jobs  don't  bother 
him.  The  refrigeration  unit  he  in- 
stalled at  the  high  school  had  150 
separate  connections,  but  he  got 
every  one  right. 

When  he  takes  on  work  like  that, 
his  wife  reads  the  blueprints  aloud 
and  he  memorizes  them.  Fellow 
workers  help  him  figure  out  the 
color  schemes  that  tell  electricians 
which  wires   go  where. 

Once  he  got  crossed  up-a  helper 
turned  out  to  be  color  blind.  But 
Carse  connected  the  wires  the  way 
he  thought  they  should  go  when 
he  ran  a  test  to  see  if  they  were 
right.  They  were. 

Dennison  likes  to  take  on  jobs 
that  others  have  bungled  or  given 
up  Strangely,  he  says  customers 
expect  better  workmanship  from 
him  than  they  do  from  others. 
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Aiding  Mankind 

Boston 

Ethel  I.  Parker,  sightless  com- 
mentator on  WLAW's  weekly 
program,  "News  and  Notes  for 
the  Blind,"  has  been  awarded 
one  of  the  nation's  highest  honors 
for  her  services  to  those  that  can- 
not see. 

She  has  been  presented  with  a 
certificate  of  outstanding  merit 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  for  her  unique  training 
and  rehabilitation  radio  program. 
As  a  representative  of  a  division 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education  since  1925,  Miss 
Parker  broadcasts  every  Thurs- 
day at  1:30  p.m. 

Her  unique  program  on  th« 
air,  the  first  of  its  kind,  brings 
together  hundreds  of  blind  per- 
sons ,  for  discussions  and  activi- 
ties which  lead  them  to  more  use- 
ful lives. 
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Under  The  Sun's  Bonnet 


Isaac  Fred  Futterman,  of  281 
Harvard  street,  is  totally  blind, 
but  he  is  always  discovering 
new  ways  to  help  his  fellow 
man 

"I  am  more  fortunate  than 
others,"  he  says,  "and  am  glad 
to  do  something  to  help." 

During  World  War  II  he 
headed  a  committee  of  blind 
folk,  who  sold  over  $100,000  in 
War  Bonds.  He  and  his  friends 
also  donated  over  100  pints  of 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross. 

And  now  he  is  putting  his 
heart  and  soul  into  another  use- 
ful activity : — the  Friendship 
Club  of  the  Jewish  Blind,  which 
he  organized  and  of  which  he 
is  the  first  president. 


ISAAC  F.  FUTTERMAN 

'I'm  more  fortunate  than  others" 


Sighted  people  who  wish  to  do  something  to  help  the  club 
may  become  Associated  Members  upon  payment  of  one  dollar  a 
year,    and   many   people    in   Cambridge   are   already    enrolled    on 

this  list. 

*  *        *        * 

Mr.  Futterman  is  tireless  in  working  to  build  the  club,  and 
brings  to  it  a  wealth  of  experience  obtained  in  other  organizations 

for  the  blind. 

*  *        »        * 

He  was,  for  example,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Blind 
Men's  Benefit  association  for  four  successive  terms,  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Excelsior  club  which  used  to  meet  in  Cyprus  hall.  He 

has  also  held  office  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

*  *        *        * 

Mr.  Futterman  is  pleased  at  the  way  his  Friendship  Club  of 
the  Jewish  Blind  is  growing,  and  is  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  new  club  has  already  made  a  donation  to  aid  work  being 
done  for  the  blind  in  the  new  state  of  Israel. 


Three  other'  Cambridge  residents  are  active  in  the  club:  Dr. 
Harry  Levine,  of  942  Mass.  avenue,  who  is  vice  president;  Mrs. 
Sadie  Phelps,  of  Centre  street,  trustee;  and  Harry  Burk,  of  Colum- 
bia street,  charter  member. 

Mr.  Futterman,  with  the  assistance  of  Rabbi  Hugo  Mantel,  of 
Temble  Ashkenaz,  and  other  friends,  spend  15  months  organizing 
the  club.  When  the  first  meeting  was  held  last  October,  15  blind 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  Greater  Boston  attended  and 
became  charter  members.    Since  then  the  membership  has  grown 

to  24. 

*  *        *        » 

The  club  meets  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and 
one  of  the  first  big  problems  that  it  faced  was  that  of  transporta- 
tion for  its  members. 

*  •        *        • 

Appeals  were  made  through  the  newspapers  with  the  result 
that  15  kind-hearted  Jewish  people  now  serve  as  volunteer  drivers, 
picking  up  the  club  members  at  their  homes  on  meeting  nights, 

taking  them  to  the  meetings,  and  driving  them  home  afterward. 

*  *        *        * 

One  wealthy  woman  not  only  donated  the  services  of  her  chauf- 
feur for  this  purpose,  but  sent  the  club  $50  with  instructions  that 

they  were  to  use  it  to  hold  a  party. 

*  *        *        » 

The  formal  program  at  club  meetings  consists  of  lectures, 
book  reviews,  readings,  etc.  And  at  one  meeting  soon,  part  of  the 
program  will  be  devoted  to  moving  pictures  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  volunteer  drivers  who  take  the  members  to  and  from  the 

sessions. 

*  »        *        * 

fThe  members  also  enjoy  an  informal  social  hour  and  refresh- 
ments. "Some  of  them  were  classmates  at  Perk.insjfnstitute,''  Mr. 
Futterman  says,  and  they  like  to  talk  over  their  school  days, 
recall  the  names  of  their  classmates  and  wonder  what  has  become 

of  them. 

*  *        *        * 

Right  now  Mr.  Futterman  is  planning  a  summer  outing  at  the 
seashore,  a  project  which  meets  with  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
members. 

*  *        »        * 

The  oldest  member  of  the  club  is  87,  and  the  youngest  33. 
All  are  of  the  Jewish  faith.  New  members,  both  men  and  women, 
are  welcome.   Dues  are  two  dollars  per  year. 


"That's  the  secret  of  happiness,' 
I  busy  trying  to  do  things  for  others." 


he  says,  "to  keep  yourself 
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White  Cane  Week 
Now  Being  Observed 
For  The  Blind 

White  Cane  V/eek  is  being  ob 
served  €riis  week  by  the  blind 
people  of  the  country  and  in  this 
connection  there  is  a  meeting  to 
night  of  the  Springfield  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  There  are  five 
Holyokers  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, headed  by  Mrs.  Florida 
Hague  of  680  High  St. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  the  cause 
of  the  blind.  White  Cane  Week 
stamps  are  being  sold  this  week 
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BOSTON  MAY  HAVE  A 

HOSPITAL  FOR  BLIND  ' 
BUT  NOT  FOR  YEARS 

Boston,  May  10— AP— Boston 
may  have  a  $12,000,000  hospital 
for  the  blind— in  100  years  if  all 
goes  weiL_with  a  $50,000  invest- 
ment. 

The  strange  bequest  of  Charles 
F.  Nagle,  a  retired  federal  em- 
ploye, came  to  light  today,  ir, 
Suffolk  probate  court. 

Nagle,  who  died  last  March 
29  at  the  age  of  79,  left  his  en- 
tire estate,  $50,000  in  trust  with 
the  New  England  Trust  com- 
pany. 

He  directed  that  the  money  be 
used  to  establish  a  hospital  for 
the  blind  after  the  money  had 
grown    to    $12,000,000. 

He  didn't  specify  how  the 
be   invested.   One 


$12,000,000  might  be  reached 
100   years."     The     bank 
didn't  say  how. 


in 

official 


sidinys    ai^    ucing    oui«    ..»""    ,,~~..  ne      Qian  l      specny    nuw       me 

and  people  are  urged  to  purchase  money  should  be  invested.  One 
them.  Mrs.  Hague  invites  all  per-  bank  official  estimated  that  the 
sons  who  are  blind  victims  to 
join  the  association  and  details  on 
it  may  be  received  by  calling  her 
at  7874.  The  transportation  to  the 
meetings  is  furnished  free  by  the 
Holyoke  Lions  club. 

Citizen 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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f$50,0b0  Trifet  C(h't 
_  Be  Touched  Until 

Boston  Aid  to  thei^U     It  Hits  $12,000,000 
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Blind  Has  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  May  6,  at  Tem- 
ple Center,  Beacon  street,  Brook- 
line  at  2  p.m.,  with  the  President, 
Mrs.  Archie  Markson,  presiding.' 
This  meeting  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Berenson 
Chairman  of  Program,  announces 
that  the  guest  artist  this  year 
is  Mr.  Gerhard  Kander,  Mr. 
Kander  is  now  a  resident  of  To- 
ronto, Canada  and  has  given  a 
recitle  recently  in  New  York  and 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches     JSt  ?  be^e   $12>1000-00°-     The 
tra  as  well  as  withothZ  ?"«?:    £^™M  **«*«*  me°  ™« 


Charles  F.  Nagle,  retired  federal 

employe  who  died  March  29  at  the 

!  age  of  79  left  $50,000  m  trust  with 

I  the  provision  that  it  be  allowed  to 

«"tor^M  »untiJ  It  became  *12.°oo,ooo 

in  gold,'  and  then  be  used  to  build1 
a  hospital  for  the  blind. 
^T^  W,as  disclose<i  with  the  filing 
a  J? e  ^  Wlth  ReSister  of  Probate 
Arthur  W.  Sullivan  yesterday,     it 
was  estimated  It  would  take  about 

JS,Sroo.for  **  $50'000  t0  become 

Nagle,  whose  home  was  on  New- 
bury street  Back  Bay,  left  his  estate 
iri  trust  with  the  New  England 
Trust  Company,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  it  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  nine-member  board  of  trustees 
when   it  became   $12,000,000.     The 


tra  as  well  as  with  other  leading 
orchestras. 

This  meeting  has  become  well 
known  by  friends  of  this  organi- 
zation for  the  work  which  is  rep- 
resented by  this  group  in  the 
field  of  blind  care. 

Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.  in 
addition  to  the  rest  of  its  social 
serveice  program  maintains  a 
recreational  Center  at  295  Hunt- 
ing ton  avenue,  Boston  supported 
by  membership  dues  ancf  contrib- 
utions. ___ 


isromen,  more  than  65  years  old. 

Nagle's  only  heir,  Frederic  C. 
Cobb  of  Vienna,  Va.,  a  nephew,  was 
cut  off  hy  the  testator.   «. 
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Slin^fracksters 
Compete  Saturday 

Hartford,  May  10—  UP)— The  East- 
ern Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
Wv       Bh.nd   wi"   hold   its   a»nual 
;Srh„„weeL    ^-tne      c°nnecticut 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  West  Hart- 
jrord,   Saturday. 

The  program  will  start  at  10  a 
!m"  Wlth  qualifying  heats  and 
jumps  until  noon.  The  afternoon 
events  beginning  at  2,  will  con- 
sist of  standing  high  jump,  stand- 
ing broad  jump,  hop,  step  and 
jump,  three  consecutive  broad 
jumps,  shot  put,  fifty-yard  dash, 
and  seventy-five  yard  dash. 

The  association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  nine  schools,  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting*  athle- 
tics among  the  schools  for  the 
Sates  ^    eastern      and      southern 

Schools    in    Massachusetts,    New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia    will    send    teams    to    the 
tournaments. 
Waterbury  Youth 
Is  Entered 

Connecticut  is  entering  a  team 
of  six  boys;  Peter  Adams,  Nor- 
walk;  Donald  Gugal,  New  Bri- 
tain; Joseph  Kisiel,  Winsted;  Tonv 
Logiudice,  Waterbury;  Frank 
Romano,  Norwalk;  and  Peter  Web- 
ster, Hartford.  Donald  Gugal  is 
the  only  one  who  has  stood  up  un- 
nr„C75etuion'  He  PJaced  in  the 
las?    e  and  the  ?5  yard  dash 

The  team  is  coached  by  H  Rob- 
ert Green  of  West  Hartford.  The 
public  is  invited  to  attend  the  meet 


Thomas  Horty,  Blind  Ex-Mailer,  Dies 


Thomas  F.  Horty,  62,  blind,  one 
of  the  best  known  figures  in  the 
Boston  newspaper  world,  died  yes- 
terday at  Boston  City  Hospital. 

He  was  a  former  mailing  room 
employe  at  the  Globe  and  the  Post. 
When  he  was  forced  to  leave  his 
mailing  room  job  because  of  his 
blindness,  he  went  into  the  candy 
business. 

He  knew  Boston  streets  so  well 


that  he  did  not  need  a  seeing-eye 
dog.  He  made  his  way  unassisted 
to  the  newspapermen's  mass  at  St. 
James  Church  each  Sunday  at  3:30 
A.  M.  Also,  he  often  attm<r|ed  mass 
at' St    vrarv's  Church  '       '■       Jrth 


— . 


End  .        ab  I    *  i"  >  ■ 
Roxbui. 

He  liv.  i  a",  ai    a;  th 

gonne,  West  End.  Puner* 

ments  will  be  announced. 
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Mary  Munn  Supplements  Distinction 


Activities  of  Competent  Canadian  Pianist 

Surpass  Those  of  Many  Sighted  Persons 


By   Jessie  Ash   Arndt 

Woman's  Editor  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Mary  Munn  is  a  name  familiar 
to  concertgoers  and  radio  lis- 
teners in  Canada,  England,  and 
on  the  Continent.  But  there  is 
much  more  to  record  about  Miss 
Munn  than  the  distinction  she 
has  achieved  as  a  pianist. 

When  I  met  her,  I  was  not  at 
first  aware  that  she  did  not  see. 
She   looked    at   me,    as   we   con- 

'  versed,  and  her  face  reflected  re- 
sponse in  quick   changes   of   ex- 

-  pression.  She  is  a  rather  tall  young 
woman  with  what  the  Scots  would 
call  a  bonnie  smile,  brown  hair, 
and  a  fair  complexion. 

Accomplishes  Many  Sports 

We  were  dining,  but  Miss  Munn 

needed  a  minimum  of  assistance 

from    her    delightful    companion 

of    some    years    past,    Miss    Effie 

,  Mann,    who    was    a    professional 

■  singer  and  an  actress  before  de- 
voting herself  to  helping  Miss 
Munn  in  her  career. 

Although  Mary  Munn  was  born 
without  sight,  she  had  the  same 
advantages  as  sighted  children 
during  her  growing-up  years,  at- 
tended schools  for  sighted  chil- 
dren, skated,  rode  a  bicycle,  and, 
boated  with  them.  She  has  since 
learned  to  ride  horseback  also. 

She  made  two  trips  from  Can- 
ada to  England  without  the  aid 
of   a   companion  when   this   was 
necessary  in  the  early  course  of! 
her  career,  and  in  every  way  has( 
gone  up  and  on  in  her  work  as 
though    she    had    all   faculties    of  i 
the  average  person. 

Indeed,  through  the  remark- 
able insight  and  care  with  which 
she  was  reared  by  her  two  un- 
derstanding parents,  she  has  even 
a  sense  of  color  combinations, 
although  yellow  and  green  are  so 
far  the  only  two  colors  she  has 
ever  felt  that  she  has  seen. 

"My  mother  always  took  me 
shopping  with  her,"  Miss  Munn 
explained.  "We  discussed  colors 
of  clothes  and  of  household  fur- 
nishings." Although  she  could 
not  see  them  with  average  sight, 
she  gained  a  sense  of  colors  and 
their  harmony.  She  also  felt  the 
materials  and  learned  to  have 
accurate  judgment  of  qualities 
and  kinds,  even  to  the  percentage 
of  rayon  in  a  fabric  of  silk  and 
rayon  content. 

Helps  With  Cooking 
She  likewise  always  helped  her 
mother  with  the  cooking,  bringing 
various  ingredients  for  whatever 
was  being  made,  so  that  she- 
learned  what  went  into  different 
dishes,  both  quantities  and  special 
seasonings. 


"And  my  mother  was  very 
strict  with  me  in  social  usage," 
Miss  Munn  said  with  a  smile  as 
she  recalled  the  times  they  had 
together  entertaining  each  other 
at  practice  parties. 

"I  had  to  learn  to  handle  a  tea- 
cup and  at  the  same  time  move 
about  the  room  and  chatter  to 
friends."  said  Miss  Munn.  "I  be- 
gan  with  an  empty  tin  cup  on  a 
plate  and  many  times  it  went  sail-  ; 
ing  across  the  room.  Finally  I 
learned  to  hold  it  and  then  it  was 
filled  with  water.  This  test  passed 
successfully,  we  tried  a  heavy 
china  cup  with  water  in  it,  then  a 
large  but  good  china  cup,  arid 
finally  a  demitasse." 

When,  in  order  to  free  little 
Mary  from  a  feeling  of  handicap, 
her  parents  decided  to  send  her  to 
school  with  sighted  children,  the 
schoolmistress  told  them  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  another 
child  educated  with  her.  Her 
father  therefore,  as  his  war  con- 


tribution in  World  War  I,  chose 
the  daughter  of  a  Canadian  sol- 
dier who  had  been  killed  in  the  i 
war,  to  go  all  the  way  through  , 
school  with  Mary.  The  two  girls  ! 
had  their  entire  education  togeth- 
er, the  sighted  child  reading  for 
Mary. 

At  the  age  of  three  Mary  first 
showed  her  interest  in  the  piano, 
going  to  it  and  attempting  to  play- 
pieces  her  mother's  friends  had 
played.    She    had    absolute    pitch 


and  when  she  made  discords  was 
perplexed  and  unhappy.  So  her 
parents  were  advised  to  give  her 
music  lessons. 

The  teacher  read  the  music  for 
her  and  thus  she  began  to  learn. 
The  same  month  in  which  she 
was  graduated  from  high  school, 
she  also  won  the  gold  medal  forj 
all  of  Canada  in  the  final  grade! 
piano  contest. 

This  award  was  the  deciding 
factor  in  her  parents'  decision  to 
send  her  to  the  Royal  Academy! 
jn  London  for  three  years'  study. 
She  passed  her  licentiate  there, 
then  returned  to  Canada  and  took 
partial  courses  in  McGill  Univer- 
sity for  several  months,  before 
going  back  to  London  to  continue 
her  music.  There  she  studied  with 
Tobias  Mathay  making  her  debut 
in  Grotrian  Hall,  London,  in  1931. 
Broadcasts  in  German 

From  1931  to  1934.  she  was  on 
the  list  of  artists  for  BBC  broad- 
casts. In  1935,  she  went  to  Berlin 
to  give  a  recital.  This  was  just 
before  the  Olympics  when  there 
was  a  studied  display  of  friendli- 
ness between  Germany  and  the 
English-speaking    countries. 

Canadian  and  British  officials 
arranged  while  she  was  there  to 
have  her  play  for  one  of  the 
first  short-wave  broadcasts  over 
the  new  German  station,  to  North 
and  South  America.  This  was  so 
successful  she  was  asked  to 
broadcast  over  a  German  station, 
and  to  speak  in  German. 

With  her  usual  thoroughness, 
Miss  Munn  brushed  up  on  her 
German.  She  went  to  the  theater 
to  listen  to  German  actresses,  and 
with  her  keen,  well-trained  ear, 
soon  had  the  pronunciation  per- 
fected. Then  came  the  broadcast 
followed  by  immediate  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  German  officials. 

Where  had  she  learned  such 
perfect  German?  Why  was  she  in 
Germany — ostensibly  to  give  con- 
certs but  certainly  for  some  other 
purpose  because  she  knew  Ger- 
man so  well?  Before  she  left,  she 
found  German  agents  were  fol- 
lowing her. 

Work  With  Symphonies 

In  1936  she  went  to  Budapest 
for  a  concert  in  November,  which 
was  such  a  success  she  was 
promptly  invited  to  play  with  the 
Budapest  Symphony  Orchestra. 
She  remained  in  Budapest  until 
June,  1937,  studying  meanwhile 
with  Thoman,  the  last  pupil  of 
Liszt. 

Because  of  the  war,  she  re- 
turned to  Canada,  and  did  much 
concert  and  radio  work  there.  One 
of  her  radio  assignments  was  a 
half-hour  program,  from  Toronto 
each  Sunday  for  15  weeks,  pre- 
senting a  different  composer  every 
Sunday. 

She  has  played  with  the  Van-, 
couver  Radio  Symphony,  Arthur 
Benjamin  conducting,  in  Massey 
Hall  with  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
Sir  Ernest  MacMillan  conducting; 
and  in  1947  she  was  the  first 
guest  artist  at  a  series  of  pop  con- 
certs   given    by    the    Vancouver 
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Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
Jacques  Singer  conducting. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she 
returned  to  England  for  radio  and 
concert  work  and  in  November, 
1948,  played  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Albert 
Hall,  with  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent 
conducting. 

Methods  of  Learning:  Scores 

She  learns  her  music  now,  by 
what  is  to  her"*he  simple  expedi- 
ent of  having  a  musician  who 
reads  well — often  a  skilled  ac- 
companist at  a  radio  station — go 
through  the  new  score  for  her. 
part  by  part,  playing  spread 
chords.  If  necessary  he  goes 
through  it  again  playing  the  closed 
chords. 

Almost  at   once,  she  visualizes 


the  keyboard,  she  says,  with  every 
finger  in  place.  After  she  has 
heard  the  music  once — or,  if  nec- 
essary, twice — she  plays  it  while 
the  sighted  musician  watches  the 
score.  Then  he  gives  her  all  the 
composer's  markings,  and  she 
goes  ahead  alone  from  there. 

One  of  the  things  in  which  Miss 
Munn  takes  almost  as  much  sat- 
isfaction as  she  finds  in  her  music 
is  the  service  she  was  able  to  give 
in  the  Women's  Ambulance  Corps 
in  Toronto  during  the  war.  She 
did  hot  drive,  but  she  did  every 
duty  she  could  master  in  the  office 
to  relieve  a  sighted  worker  for 
other  service.  She  kept  a  Braille 
file  of  every  girl  in  the  corps  and 
could  work  in  a  blackout  as  effec- 
tively as  in  daylight,  so  she  was 
invaluable  in  case  of  emergency. 
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Br.  James  Leaving 


Following  the  recent  death  of 
his  wife,  Dr.  James  sold  his  home 
on  Cypress  street  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  "Coughlin,  former  Sycamore 
street  residents,  who  are  returning 
tp  Norwood  after  a  stay  in  Spring- 
'eld. 
Leaving  Norwood  on  May  27,  Dr. 


Norwood  Next  Week 


Blind  Poet,  Former  Baptist  Church 
Pastor,  To  Make  Home  In  Baltimore 

Dr.  Marinus  James,  celebrated  blind  poet,  is  leaving  Nor- 
wood next  week  to  establish  his,  "-fit*^  in  Baltimore. 

Thus   will  begin   a  new  chapters  James  studied  ai  «~  .  ~ r 

in    the    colorful    life    of    a    master  School    of   Art.    His    oil    paintings 


mariner  who  sailed  the  high  seas 
for  eleven  years  before  answering 
the  call  to  the  ministry,  and  who 
in  recent  years  has  turned  his  hand 
with  marked  success  to  writing. 

Dr.  James  has  packed  into  his 
70  years'  experience  enough  to 
satisfy  a  half  dozen  normal  lives. 
3orn  in  Holland  in  1879.  Marinus 
fames  entered  the  Nautical  Col- 
ege  at  Amsterdam  at  15  years  of 
Continued  on  Page  Fice 
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>ia.  ii  ne  am  not  pian  10  stay 
ound  that  the  United  States  held 
he  answer  to  a  fuller  life.  The 
act  that  his  father,  his  grand- 
ather,  brother  and  brother-in-law 
vere  men  of  the  cloth  resulted  in 
he  determination  of  Marinus  James 
!lso  to  turn  to  the  nrinistry.  Here 
oo  he  started  at  thei'bottom,  sav- 
ng  up  enough  money  as  a  pick 
ind  shovel  laborer  so  that  he  could 
;o  to  college.  His  academic  train- 
ng  in  this  country  started  at 
Springfield  College,  and  continued 
t  the  Andover-Newton  Theological 
ichool  with  graduate  work  at  Bos- 
on University,  earning  three  de- 
;rees  —  bachelor,  master  and  doc- 


have  attracted  wide  interest,  and 
the  subject  of  many  of  them,  of 
course,  has  been  the  sea. 

After  serving  various  small  par- 
ishes, Dr.  James  spent  19  years  in 
Virginia,  and  was  District  Secre- 
tary of  the  Baptist  denomination 
there  when  he  went  to  the  historic 
First  Baptist  Church .  of  Hingham. 
He  remained  there  five  years  be- 
fore accepting  the  call  to  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Norwood.  He 
filled  the  Norwood  pulpit  with  dis- 
tinction until  glaucoma  was  to 
claim  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes 
but  not  until  he  underwent  a  gruel- 
ling series  of  eight  operations  in 
one  year  as  specialists  strove  with- 
out success  to  prevent  blindness. 

"New   England   Gold" 

Retiring  ixura  the  active  minis- 
try, Dr.  James  launched  courageous 
ly  into  a  life  of  writing  and  lectur- 
ing. His  latest  in  a  series  of  booki 
of  verse,  "New  England  Gold,"  has 
recently  been  published  and  since 
it  is  a  limited  edition  it  will  be 
withdrawn  from  sale  here  a  week 
from  today. 

His  lecture  work  has  taken  him 
to  platforms  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  the  Algonquin  Club,  the 
Boston'vWoman's  Club  and  before 
other  prominent  organizations.  His 
last  lecture  before  leaving  Norwood 
will  be  given  tomorrow  night  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Need- 
ham  when  he  will  speak  on  "The 
Making  of  an  American,"  one  of 
his  favorite  topics. 

Dr.  James  is  a  man  of  intense 
patriotism,  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  seen  so  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Those  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintanceship know  of  his  en- 
deavors throughout  the  years  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men,  irrespect- 
ive of  race,  creed  or  color. 

The  number  of  testimonials  al- 
ready given  or  planned  for  Dr 
James  prior  to  his  departure  indi- 
cate the  high  esteem  with  which  he 
is  held  by  his  adopted  community*" 
Last  Saturday  night,  the  Arts, 
Crafts  and  Hobbies  Club,  which  he 
organized,  honored  him  at  a  party, 
as  did  the  Rotary  Club  last  night. 
Other  tributes  will  come  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
church  in  recognition  of  a  man 
who  has  served  them  well. 


ames  will  spend  a  week  in  New 
fork  before  proceeding  to  Balti- 
nore  where  he  will  make  his  home 
vith  his  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Dor- 
>thea  Farrar.  Hfs^JSWjress  there 
\ill  be:  c/o  Capt.  fB|j!rik  Farrar, 
3408  Romona  avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  With  him  will  go  an- 
other daughter,  Miss  Rose  James, 
while  a  third  daughter,  Mrs.  Edith 
Honeth  of  177  Vernon  street  will 
remain  in  Norwood. 

Dr.  James  told*  the  Messenger 
yesterday  that  he  does  -not  intend 
to  "coasij?  when  he  reaches  Balti- 
more. "Although  my  departure 
from  my  beloved  Norwood  gives 
me  pain."  he  said,  "I  will  not  rest 
on  my  oars,  but  will  make  new 
friends  and  wield  my  pen  as  long 
as  the  candle  burns."   . 

Dr.  James  has  done  considerable 
work  ffty  the  Boston  Herald  in  re- 
cent yesirs.  In  his  new  home,  he 
hopes  to  continue  his  newspaper 
work,  writing  short  stories,  fea- 
ture articles  and  poetry  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Dr.  James'  own  "Farewell  to 
Norwood"  is  contained  in'  the  fol- 
lowing verse: 

Sweet  memories  well  up  with- 
in my  breast 
When  I  reflect  upon  the  bygone 

years. 
The  years  wherein  I've  striven 

for  this  place, 
Where    I    have    laughed    with 

you  and  mingled  tears. 
This   town   has   meant  a   great 

deal  more  to  me 
Then    a    mere    dwelling    place 

in  which  to  dwell; 
It  has  been  home,  sweet  home 

among    my    friends. 
i  As  I  go  hence.  I  bid  them  all 


y 


farewell. 


"s- 
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"BLIND    DATE" 


Boy  meets  girl  on  a  "blind  date"  and  depending  on  what 
they  "see"  in  each  other  it's  either  a  huge  success  or  a 
colossal  failure.  But  when  the  vision  that  clouds  the  eyes  of 
love  is  not  an  element,  Cupid  has  much  less  "kibitzing"  to 
do  as  he  tags  along  on  "first  dates".  A  blind  couple,  for 
example,  on  a  "blind  date"  do  not  have  to  rely  on  super- 
ficial traits  of  personality  or  skin-deep  beauty  to  inspire 
them  as  they  pursue  romance.  In  this  one  phase  of  living, 
the  blind  are  not  only  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
sighted  brothers,  but  are  in  fact  a  few  steps  ahead  when 
given  the  same  opportunities  for  making  social  contacts.  In 
our  photographs,  Frances  Picard  and  Gilbert  Renair,  both 
totally  blind,  are  shown  on  their  first  "blind  date".  Frances 
supports  herself  working  for  a  film  company  as  dark-room 
assistant,  and  Gilbert,  blind  for  three  years,  is  in  this  coun- 
try from  Puerto  Rico  on  a  scholarship.  He  is  studying  for  1 
his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  New  York  University.  ) 


RIDE  BY  BRAILLE 

A  subway  ride  holds  no  fear 
for  Gilbert  and  Frances.  With 
the  aid  of  their  Braille  subway 
chart  they  can  follow  the  route, 
station  by  station  until  they  ar- 
rive at  their  destination. 


Let's  stop  for  some 
bowling  .  .  .  and  the 
lady  agreed.  These 
alleys  are  equipped 
with  guide  rails  to 
help  the  blind  ir 
their  bowling. 


loo 


SPECIAL 
REQUEST 

The  perfect  dancing 
partner,  Gilbeit 
pauses  to  ask  band- 
leader Don  Sylvio  for 
a  rhumba  number, 
Frances'  favorite 
rhythm.  Once  on  the 
dance  floor  the  cou- 
ple get  around  with- 
out too  many  mis- 
haps even  as  you 
and  I. 


BROADWAY 

the  Great  White  Way  is  just  the  Street  of  Noise  to  the  blind  daters. 
They  can  ignore  the  confusion  of  sound  and  are  undisturbed  by  the 
"nightmarish"  conglomeration  of  lights  as  they  eat  popcorn  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  each  other's  company. 


CUPID'S  SURPRISE 


[NIGHT    FOREVES    tivULcSoN    rfp/rf.Wf 

Victim  of  Bridge  Plunge  Now 
Blind,  But  Masters  Affliction 
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Lowell  Sun  Charities  Renders  Necessary 
Aid  to  Bring  New  Ray  of  Hope  to  Local  Man 


BLIND    MAN  AT  WORK— Eric 
expertly   makes    hearth    brushes 
family,  budget  with  his  earnings, 
ture  before  civic  organizations  d 
15-21,  to  instruct  those  who  can 
persons  at  busy  intersections. 

By  RAY   BATES 

LOWELL— Eric    I.    Gustafson, 
37-year-old  father  of  five  young-, 
sters,  who  almost  three  years  agoj 
learned  he  slowly  but  surely  was 
losing  his  eyesight  and  would  npt 
become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  ( 
he    would     have    to    undergo     a 
period  of  rehabilitation,  today  is 
a   strong    advocate    of    education 
for  the  blind. 

In  fact,  he  has  volunteered  to 
co-operate  with  the  Lowell  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  by  visiting 
others  with  similar  afflictions 
and  teaching  them  what  he  has 
learned  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  Philadelphia.  Furthermore,  in 
conjunction  with  "White  Cane 
Week,"  which  will  be  observed 
the  week  of  May  15,  he  will  lec- 
ture at  various  civic  organiza- 
tions to  instruct  those  who  can 
see  how  and  when  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  a  "cane-user." 
In    Serious    Accident 

In  August  of  1946  Eric  was  a 
normally  healthy  young  man.  His 
eyesight  was  excellent.  That  was 
just  before  the  terrible  accident 
which  took  place  while,  as  a 
member  of  a  crew  of  three,  he 
was  painting  the  framework  of 
the   Moody   street    bridge. 

Suddenly  the  scaffolding  gave 
vay.  One  of  the  trio  clutched  a 
leavy  manila  line  and  held  on 
until  rescued.  The  two  others 
tumbled  about  60  feet  below  to 
the  rocky  Merrimack  river  bed. 
Eric  was  one  of  them. 


Gustafson    of   42    Epping    street, 

at   home,    hoping   to    bolster    W\s 

Gustafson  is  scheduled  to  lec- 

uring  "White  Cane  Week,"  May 

see,  how  and  when  to  aid  blind 


His  badly  mangled  body  stead- 
ily responded  to  surgical  treat- 
ment. However,  one  day  his  at- 
tending physician  told  him  his 
sight,  which  had  been  getting 
dimmer  even  while  his  body  was 
regaining  normalcy,  would  fail 
completely  in  a  very  short  time. 

Local  physicians  advised  him 
to  attend  a  school  for  the  blind, 
where  Eric  would  be  taught  self- 
reliance.  This  was  after  Hie 
optical  atrophy  had  set  in,  caus- 
ing total  blindness. 
Sight  Fails 

But  Gustafson  was  belligerent. 
He  couldn't  understand  why  his 
sight  should  fail  when  he  had 
practically  cheated  death  by  re- 
covering from  the  results  of  his 
disastrous  plunge.  He  simply 
wouldn't  believe  he'd  never  see 
daylight  again. 

Arftl  so  began  a  long  search 
for  an  eye  specialist.  Finally  he 
heard  of  a  Dr.  Spaeth,  noted 
specialist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Graduate  hospital.  Gustafson 
told  his  iovely  28-year-old  wife, 
Bernetta,  he  would  consult  Dr. 
Spaeth,  when  and  if  he  could 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  trip  and  medi- 
cal fee. 

Then  he  really  became  despon- 
dent. He  had  been  an  average 
working  man  all  his  life.  Daily 
living  expenses  for  his  family 
had   prevented  him  from   saving 


money    in    the    past.    He    had    no 
money,  and  now  he  couldn't  see, 
was   unable  to  earn   any. 
Lowell  Sun   Charities 

One  day,  feeling  lower  in 
spirit  than  ever  before,  he  un- 
folded his  tale  of  woe  to  his 
pastor,  Rev.  Albert  W.  Garner, 
of  the  Fellowship  Methodist 
church.  Kindly  Rev.  Mr.  Gar- 
ner became  vitally  interested. 
After  learning  that  none  of  the 
many  worthy  charitable  organi- 
zations in  Lowell  was  equipped 
to  give  this  type  of  assistance, 
the  energetic  young  clergyman 
applied  for  aid  from  Lowell  Sun 
Charities. 

This  organization,  realizing 
the  urgency  for  speed  and 
worthiness  of  the  case,  provided 
funds  covering  afl  expenses  in- 
volved. Thus,  minister  and  his 
blind  parishoner  entrained  for 
Philadelphia.  There  Dr.  Spaeth 
confirmed  the  local  doctor's 
diagnosis.  Gustafson  was  totally 
and  permanently  blind. 

Dr.  Spaeth  told  Eric  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  in  Philadel- 
phia. Gustafson,  realizing  the 
full  import  of  his  plight,  en- 
rolled. That  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life  for  Eric;  an  ex- 
perience which  has  helped  him 
become  partially  self-supporting, 
almost  totally  self-reliant,  and 
most  important  of  all,  brought 
back  his  zest  for  life  and  laugh- 
ter. 

Starts  Classes 

Telling  of  his  early  experi- 
ences at  the  school,  Gustafson 
stated  there  were  about  a  dozen 
persons  of  all  ages  in  his  par- 
ticular class.  He  was  amazed 
how  easily  he  picked  up  handi- 
craft, reading  braille,  dressing, 
shaving  and  managing  a  million- 
and-one  daily  chores  for  himself. 

He  even  told  how  the  new  stu- 
dents, after  becoming  acquainted, 
could  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  by  listening  to  the  heavi- 
ness or  lightness  of  the  ap- 
proacher's  step  or  the  intervals 
between  their  heels  striking 
wooden  floors  or  pavements. 
Often  they  collided  in  attempting 
to  pass  each  other.  And  quite 
often  they'd  jest  among  them- 
selves, ribbing  each  other  with 
such  phrases  as  "Why  don't  you 
watch  where  you're  going?"  and 
"What's  the  matter  with  you, 
are  you  blind?" 

Instructors,  many  of  whom  I 
are  also  blind,  hearing  the  care- 
free laughter  in  the  hallways, 
smiled.  This  jollity  among  their 
newer  pupils  signified  they  were 
well  on  their  ,/ay  toward  living 
useful  and  happy  lives  despite 
their  afflictions. 

Eric  told  of  air  pressure  per- 
ception. A)  ever  so  slight  draft 
of  air  upon  his  face  forewarns 
him  of  an  impending  collision 
with  a  wall.  Thus  a  building  is 
no    obstacle,    whatsoever.     Trees 


and  telephone  pole  are  more 
|  difficult  to  distinguish.  These 
J  offer  very  scant  pressure  resist- 
i  ance  surfaces,  making  it  more 
!  difficult  to  feel  the  backward 
:  draft.  It  takes  years  to  master 
■  this  type  of  pressure  perception. 
Helps  Wife 

Now  Gustafson  helps  his  wife 
with-  light  housework  duties, 
can  operate  a  washing  machine 
including  rinsing,  shovels  snow 
and  sweeps  walks,  right  up  to 
adroitly  scooping  up  the  debris 
and  disposing  of  it  in  an  ash  or 
garbage  can,  and  is  capable  of 
changing  the  dipers  of  his  15- 
weeks-old  baby  daughter,  Anita. 

He  is  proud  of  his  ability  to 
make  rubber  mats,  hearth  brush- 
es baskets  and  leather  articles. 
"I  hope  to  be  able  to  sell  my 
products  to  any  who  wish  to 
buy  them,"  says  Eric.  "In  this 
manner  I  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide more  amply  for  my  wife 
and  children."  ( 

Eric  is  enthusiastic  about 
"White  Cane  Week,"  which  will 
be  observed  nationally  beginning 
May  15.  He  has  volunteered  to 
lecture  and  demonstrate  how 
blind  persons  handle  their  canes 
and  the  various  signals  theyj 
employ  to  let  those  who  can  see, 
know  whether  or  not  they  need 
aid. 

Said  Eric:  "The  blind  usually 
hold  their  canes  a  little  below 
belt-buckle  level.  Before  they 
start  walking,  they  first  swing 
the  cane  in  an  arc  in  front  of 
their  bodies.  If  all  is  clear  the 
blind  man  steps  out  with  his  left 
foot,  swinging  the  cane  with  a 
quick  twist  of  the  wrist  to  the 
light.  By  alternating,  the  user 
0$  a  cane  always  knows  the 
path  in  front  is  clear  for  his  next 
step. 
People  Aid 

"Intersections  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  cross  without  aid.  This 
is  simply  because  many  motor- 
ists are  unaware  that  a  white 
cane  signifies  the  user  is  blind. 
When  we  arrive  at  an  intersec- 
tion and  seek  help,  we  tap  heav- 
ily upon  the  sidewalk.  The  metal 
tip  makes  noise  enough  to  at- 
tract attention.  People  every- 
where are  kind  enough  to  aid; 
for  this  we  all  are  most  grateful. 
"When  a  person  sees  a  blind 
man  rest  his  cane  in  the  crook 
of  his  elbow,  this  signifies  he 
needs  no  aid.  This  also  applies 
when  the  cane  handle  rests  in  the 
buttonhole  of  his  coat  lapel. 

"National  White  Cane  Week 
will  be  of  immense  help  to  all 
sightless  people.  During  this 
week  various  organizations 
throughout  the  country  will  at- 
tempt to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  motorists  and  pedestrians  the 
meaning  of  a  white  cane.  If  they 
will  show  consideration  to  those 
who  use  such  canes,  they'll  win 
the  sincere  gratitude  of  us  all." 
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Doughty  Pirate  Fighter,  William  Sturgis,  Made  Fortune  in  China  Trade,  Then  Divided 
Estate  of  Millions  Into  Trust  Funds  That  Assured  Grandchildren  of  Security 


THAT  you  can  never  be  sure 
of  the  results  of  even  a 
routine  action  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  case 
of  one  bequest  in  the  will  of  Wil- 
liam Sturgis,  who  ran  his  sailor 
boy's  meagre  earnings  up  to  a 
rating  of  more  than  $1,500,000  by 
1851. 

In  that  will  the  sum  of  $500 
is  provided  for  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Morrison,  Milton,  "as  a  mark  of 
my  esteem  and  respect,"  he  terse- 
ly phrases  it,  "and  approval  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  led  the  serv- 
ices at  the  funeral  of  my  late 
friend,-  W.  W.  Swan;  the  cheerful 
and  bright  views  of  the  change 
which  we  call  death  that  he  ex- 
pressed on  that  occasion  are  alto- 
gether in  accord  with  my  own 
long    cherished   sentiments." 

BATTLE  WITH  PIRATES 

Such  sharp  judgments,  clear-cut 
and  decisively  dressed  with 
action,  had  been  the  rule  of  life 
of  William  Sturgis  since,  starting 
as  a  boy  in  a  countinghouse  in 
Boston,  he  had  shipped  to  sea  in 
1797. 

He  had  started  with  a  rather 
better  education  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  mother  sent 
him  to  a  private  school  conducted 
by  James  Warren,  son  of  General 
Warren,  in  Hin<?ham.  The  result- 
ing financial  stringency,  caused  by 
his  father's  death,  cut  off  his 
schooling  and  made  a  counting- 
house  boy  of  him. 

His  early  voyaging  carried  him 
to  the  Northeast  coast  and,  still  a 
student  at  heart,  he  learned  there 
various  Indian  languages  and  also 
developed  his  merchandising  tal- 
ents, and  his  seamanship.  He  d'd 
so  well,  in  i?ct,  that  at  19  he. 
sailed  back  to  Boston  as  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  Caroline. 

Perhaps  his  most  exciting  ad- 
venture during  his  sailing  of  the 
seas  came  in  1809,  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship,  Atahualpa,  II, 
owned  by  Theodore  Lyman. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
River,  the  Atahualpa  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fleet  of  16  pirate 
junks,  drawn  to  the  fray  by  the 
fact  that  Captain  Sturgis  was  car- 
rying a  neat  cargo  of  $300,000  in 
specie.  It  was,  according  to  the 
records,  quite  a  battle  but  a  mere 
16  to  1  handicap  meant  less  than 
nothing   to   the   redoubtable    Cap- 


First  Sturgis  Began 
As  an  Inn  Keeper 

The  first  Sturgis  was  Edward 
Sturgis  who,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords, layided  in  Charlcstown  in  1635. 
being  then  a  little  more  than  20 
years  old.  He  came  from  Kent,  and 
ivas  in  1646  "lycensed  to  keep  an 
ordinary  and  drazv  wyne,"  which, 
in  current  English  translation 
K'onld  make  him  the  keeper  of  an 
inn. 

Tivicc  elected  as  deputy  to  the 
General  Court  he  died  in  Sandwich 
in  1695,  and  for  several  genera- 
tions the  Sturgis  family  was  active 
on  the  Cape.  Captain  Bill,  whose 
will  is  here  dealt  with,  came  from 
this  family  group. 

Captain  Bill  had  but  one  child 
who  died  at  16  and  the  present 
family  are  descendants  of  his  un- 
cles, Russell,  Thomas  and  Samuel, 
of  zvhoni  Russell  lived  to  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  having  been  painted 
three  times  by  the  noted  A>ncrican 
artist,  Stuart. 

One  of  the  more  recent  members 
of  the  Sturgis  family,  Richard  Clip- 
ton  Sturgis,  won  notable  distinction 
as  an  architect.  Among  the  build- 
ings he  designed  are  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  Boston,  and  the  justly 
noted  Manila  Cathedral.  As  of  re- 
cent date,  five  Sturgis  branches 
are  listed  in  the  Boston  Social 
Register. 


tain  Bill.  He  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing the  pirates  off  and  sailed  safe- 
ly into  port  with  his  precious  car- 
go intact. 

Whether  this  adventure  cured 
him  of  his  love  of  seafaring  is  not 
clearly  known,  but  it  was  only  a 
year  later  that  Captain  Bill  came 
ashore  and  set  up  a  land  business 
in  Boston  in  partnership  with 
John  Bryant,  the  business  which 
was  in  53  years  to  make  him  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  time. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  inter- 
esting features  of  the  will  of  Cap- 
tain Bill  Sturgis,  later  merchant 
prince,  is  his  substantial  interest 
in  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children, practically  every  be- 
quest given  so  that  it  would  even- 
tually become  part  of  their  sev- 
eral fortunes. 

His  first  direction  was  to  sell 
all  his  real  estate  then  owned  or 
later  acquired  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

"I  give  and  devise  to  my  wife, 
Elizabeth    M.    Sturgis,"    he    then 


wrote,  "such  portion  of  my  plate 
as  she  may  select  for  her  own 
use,  such  selection  to  be  made 
within  two  months  of  my  de- 
cease." 

A  trust  in  the  sum  of  $30,000 
was  set  up,  the  income  to  be  paid 
to  his  wife  for  the  duration  of  her 
life,  the  principal  then  to  go,  first 
to  such  persons  as  she  might 
name  in  her  will.  In  case  no  will 
was  written,  it  would  go  to  the 
grandchildren. 

A  clause  of  clarification  is  here 
added:  "The  term  grandchildren 
is  used  in  this  will  to  include 
great-grandchildren  so  far  as  to 
put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
my  grandchildren." 

CARED  FOR  SERVANTS 

Further  provision  is  made  for 
his  wife  by  the  order  to  invest  the 
sum  of  $30,000  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  income  to  go  to  her 
for  life,  when  it  then  goes  to  the 
grandchildren. 

A  $10,000  trust  was  set  up  for 
his  sister,  Hannah  Hinckley,  one- 
half  to  go  at  her  death  to  his 
grandchildren,  the  other  half .  to 
her  daughter,  Hannah,  for  life  and 
then  be  added  to  that  growing 
grandchildren's  treasure. 

For  insuring  an  income  for 
Anna  Loring,  a  niece,  another 
trust  of  $5000  with  sufficient 
funds  added  to  meet  her  needs, 
was  established  and  this,  upon  her 
decease,  was  to  be  divided  in  equal 
shares  for  the  grandchildren. 

Another  $10,000  trust,  plus 
$2000  in  cash  was  set  aside  for 
Mary  Knowles,  the  trust  fund  to 
go  eventually  to  the  grandchil- 
dren. To  which  was  added  as  fol- 
lows: "And  I  hereby  give  and  de- 
vise to  said  Mary  Knowles,  such 
articles  of  my  household  furni- 
ture as  my  surviving  daughters 
select  and  deem  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish suitably  and  amply  a  parlor 
and  chamber.  Also  six  large  and 
12  small  silver  spoons  and  six 
large  silver  forks.  The  said  Mary 
Knowles  has  lived  many  years  in 
my  family  and  this  bequest  is 
made  in  token  of  my  esteem  and 
respect." 

A  provision  that  all  servants  in 
his  employ  at  the  time  of  death 
would  receive  one  year's  wages, 
plus  the  amounts  then  due  was 
next  inserted. 

To  his  daughters,  rather  than 
to  his  wife,  Sturgis  intrusted  most 
of  his  wishes  for  fulfillment.  They 
were  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
disposing  as  they  wished  of  all  his 


plate  and  household  furniture  and 
books  not  otherwise  awarded  with 
the  added  clause  that:  "My  wine 
is  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares 
among  my  wife,  my  surviving 
daughters  and  the  husbands  of  my 
deceased  daughters." 

Various  small  gifts  to  his  pas- 
tor and  to  the  household  servants 
followed.  Then  came  a  trust  fund 
of  $10,000  set  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  observatory  at  Cambridge, 
to  be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of 
publication  of  its   transactions. 

A  grandson,  William  Sturgis 
Bigelow,  was  the  subject  of  a 
trust  fund  of  $11)0,000,  one-quarter 
of  which  was  to  be  handled  by  his 
father,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  until 
young  William  should  "arrive  at 
21  or  die."  Income  from  the  other 
three-quarters  was  to  be  used  for 
his  education  and  support  during 
his  minority.  He  was  to  receive 
one-half  of  the  principal  when  he 
became  of  age,  the  remaining  half 
to  be  reinvested  as  a  trust  to  be 
paid  in  full  when  he  reached  30. 

LARGE  TRUSTS 

The  residue  of  the  Sturgis  es- 
tate was  then  to  be  divided  into 
four  equal  shares,  each  not  to  ex- 
ceed $800,000,  and  trusts  of  one 
share  each  were  established  for 
his  daughters,  Ann  Hooper,  and 
Caroline  Tappan,  who  could  each, 
by  request,  receive  for  their  chil- 
dren the  sum  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  from  it.  The  third  share 
went  to  another  daughter,  Mary  L. 
Shaw,  and  the  fourth  was  subdi- 
vided in  four  equal  parts,  one  to  a 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hoop- 
er, one  to  a  grandson,  Edward  W. 
Hooper,  one  to  a  granddaughter, 
Ellen  Hooper  and  one  to  a  grand- 
daughter, Marion  Hooper. 

If,  after  all  this,  there  was  any 
money  left,  another  trust,  in  the 
sum  of  $75,000  was  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the 
grandchildren,  children  of  his  de- 
ceased daughter,  Ellen  W.  Hoop- 
er, namely  Edward  W.  Hooper, 
who  was  to  receive  one-third  in 
cash  at  the  age  of  30,  "if  he  should 
live  so  longf'  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  to  be  held  in  trust,  the  in- 
come going  to  his  sisters,  Ellen 
and  Marion. 

An  added  provision  is  that  if 
there  is  any  money  still  remaining 
it  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
grandchildren  and  that  all  be- 
quests to  females  must  be  in  trust 
form,  never  in  cash  payments. 

Next  week,  the  will  of  David  Sears, 
one  of  the  great  early  landlords  oj 
Boston. 


Ring  On 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Magazine  Section: 

t0?tlTm?yprlilege  for  several 
vears  to  be  a  teacher  in  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  widely 


Keith  P«riJ 


known     tower     containing    the 
chimes  is  certainly  a  landmark. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  how 
much  joy  the  chime  ringing 
Sought  to  those  of  us  at  Perkins 
and  especially  around  the  Christ 
mas  season  when  we  would  walk 
to  chapel  as  Christmas  carols 
were  played  from  the  tower 

Several  pupils  learned  to  play 
the  chimes.  It  was  a  treat  to 
climb  the  tower  stairs  and  watch 
this  procedure. 

Mrs.  Gladys  R.  Peart 
Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 

MONITOR,  APRIL  16,  1949 


Telegram 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


BOWLES  VOICES  PLEA 
FOR    AID    FOR    BLIND 

IhARTFORD.  May  17 --(AP)  Gov- 
ernor Bowies  issued  a  statement 
today  endorsing  "White  Cane 
Week."  which  is  currently  being 
observed. 

The  week  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
blind  people. 

"The  man  or  woman  who  carries 
the  white  cane  is  sightless;  he  or 
she  is  a  fellow  human  being  in  mis- 
fortune who  needs  your  under- 
standing and  assistance.  You  can 
render  this  help  in  two  ways — by 
a  direct  personal  act  of  kindness, 
or  by  the  purchase  of  white  cane 
stamps.  These  stamps  will  be  on 
sale  throughout  White  Cane  Week 
by  representatives  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  who  are 
themselves  blind. 

"Money  raised  from  the  sale  of 
White  Cane  Week  stamps  will  serve 
many  useful  purposes:  to  educate 
the  public  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  blind;  to  better  the  op- 
portunities of  the  blind  in  their 
schools,  vocational  training  and 
businesses,  and  to  establish  better 
sight  conservation  among  those 
neoDle  who  are  not  blind." 


Camp  Allen 
For  Blind, 
To  H)pen 

Camp  Allen,  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Kiwanis  club  for  blind  and 
partially  blind  girls,  will  be  open 
during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  and  a 
large   number   of  girls,   sponsored 

Item 
Lynn,  Mass. 
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always  enjoy 


I  always  enjoy  a  visit  with  my 
little  friend  j  Betty  Clark,  the 
charming  12%ear-old  blind  girl 
who  has  accomplished  so  much, 
She  has  her  own  radio  program, 
entitled  "Betty  Clark  Sings." 

She  has  persuaded  her  radio 
sponsors  to  have  a  "Betty  Clark 
Month,"  and  the  month  of  May 
was  set  aside.  However,  the  spon- 
sors announced  over  her  program 
in  April  and  May  that  if  you 
would  save  their  product  labels 
and  send  them  during  the  month 
pf  May  to  Betty  Clark  in  New 
York  City,  they  would  contribute 
all  their  profits  on  this  merchan- 
dise to  the  National  Council  to 
Combat  Blindness. 

Betty,  who  uses  braille  cards,  is 
determined  to  learn  how  to  play 
bridge.  I  told  her  that  one  of  the 
first  things  she  must  learn  is  the 
rule  of  11.  I  explained  that  in 
order  to  apply  this  rule,  your  part- 
ner must  lead  the  fourth  best  of  a 
suit.  You  subtract  the  card  led 
from  eleven,  and  the  result  gives 
you  the  number  of  outstanding 
cards  in  the  other  three  hands 
higher  than  the  card  led. 

In  today's  hand  the  six  of  hearts 
was  the  opening  lead.  Six  from  11 
leaves  five.  There  were  two  cards 
j  higher  than  the  six  on  the  board. 
I  and  Betty  (East)  held  two.  There- 
|fore,  she  knew  that  South  held 
|  only  one  card  higher  than  the  six, 
'  and  that  she  must  not  play  the 
j  queen  of  hearts  when  declarer  put 
I  on  the  ten  from  the  dummy. 

Now    declarer   could   win   only 

i  one  heart  trick.  When  Betty  was 

I  in   the   lead   again  with   either  a 

j  diamond  or  a  spade,  she  could  lead 

the  queen  of  hearts  and  a  small 

heart  to  her  partner.  This  was  the 

key  to  the  defeat  of  the  contract. 


by  various  Kiwanis  clubs   will  c 
joy    many   of    the    advantages    ot 
the  camp  during  the  summer 

The  camp  was  opened  in  193:,! 
and  each  year  about  40  girls  from 
Greater  Boston  are  sent  to  the! 
camp  to  take  part  in  the  various  Chelsea,  Mass. 
games  and  social  events  arranged 
by  those  in  charge. 

The  girls  do  craft  work,  take 
part  in1  dramatics,  knitting.  They 
cook  their  own  meals,  go  on  hikes 
and  swim  in  addition  to  many 
Jther  diversions  under  competent 
instructors.  . 
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Dr.  James  9i 
Honored  By 

Hobbies  Club 

Last  Saturday  evening  the  Nor- 
wood Arts,  Crafts  and  Hobbies 
Club  sat  down  to  a  chicken  dinner 
in  Vega's  banquet  room  to  honor 
one  of  its  founders,  Dr.  Marinus 
James,  who  is  leaving  Norwood 
the  end  of  this  month  to  live  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  James  with 
Win  Everett  and  Harry  Fraser  as- 
sembled a  group  at  Day  House  and 
formed  the  Club  which  meets 
monthly  to  foster  arts  and  crafts 
and  hobby  activities.  Here  inter- 
ested persons  can  get  together  to 
compare  notes  and  hear  speakers 
on  various  hobbies.  Last  month 
this  Club  had  an  exhibit  of  its 
members'  work  in  Memorial  Hall, 
the  first  since  the  war,  and  the 
large  attendance  shows  the  inter- 
est which  such  an  organization  has 
for  the  public. 

Dr.  James,  retired  minister  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  was  an  artist 
before  his  blindness,  painting  in 
oils  and  taking  Kodachromes.  The 
past  few  years  he  has  become 
Norwoods  blind  poet;  his  fourth 
book  of  verse  is  just  recently  off 
the  press.  He  has  also  been  an 
avid  Izaac  Walton  since  boyhood 
and  plans  to  do  a  lot  of  fishing  in 
Chesapeake  By,,,  For  this  reason 
Edmund  Hazz,  *n  behalf  of  the 
Hobby  Club,  presented  him  with 
a  deep-sea  fishing  rod,  reel  and 
line.  In  thanking  the  Club  Dr. 
James  gave  one  of  his  inspiring 
and  humorous  talks  as  he  bid  au 
revoir.  The  Club  sang  "For  He's 
a  Jolly  Good  Fellow"  in  farewpU 
to  its  faithfull  founder  and  a-  friend 
who  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
\every  one. 

■  ■  
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State  Ends  iruce 
On  Sale  of  Work 
Done  by  Blind 

By  JEANNETTE  HOPKINS 

After  10  months  of  negotiations 
and  11  years  of  bitter  controversy 
between  the  Rhode  Island  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  State  Bu- 
reau for  the  Blind  over  which  or- 
ganization shall  handle  sales  ot 
products  made  by  the  blind,  the  bu- 
reau announced  today  it  has  given 
up  hope  of  present  compromise. 

Edward  P.  Reidy.,  director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
which  includes  the  State  Bureau  for 
the  Blind,  said  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Rush  Sturges,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, that  the  bureau  will  hold  a 
sale  in  Pawtucket  beginning  Friday. 
The  state  has  not  held  a  sale  since 
last  April,  hoping  that  the  conflict 
between  the  two  organizations  could 
be  resolved. 

Advised  to  Proceed 

The  state  bureau  was  advised  to 
proceed  with  its  usual  sale  by  the 
Advisory  Council  for  the  Blind,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  guide  the 
Bureau. 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  Hacking,  chair- 
man of  the  governor's  advisory  coun- 
cil, called  the  question  of  who  shall 
hold  sales  "a  football"  which  has  been 
kicked  back  and  forth  for  many  years 
with  the  more  than  1000  blind  per- 
sons of  the  state  as  the  constant 
scapegoats. 

Accusing  the  Rhode  Island  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  of  "procrastina- 
tion," Dr.  Hacking  said  that  Jarvis 
C.   Worden,   executive   secretary   of 
the  association,  has  been  "stalling  for 
months"  over  signing  an  agreement  I 
under  which  the  state  was  to  turri 
over  all  sales  to  the  association. 
Clash  Over  Appraisal 
The  association  has  balked  at  ac- 
ceptance of  the  state  bureau's  mven-l 
tory  of  clothing  and  other  items  made 
by    the    blind.    Reidy    declared    he, 
could  not  give  away  to  the  associa-, 
tion  an  inventory  "which  impartial 
appraisers  have  informed  us  is  worth 
at  least  $5000." 

"The  association  had  offered  $2500 

but  later  informed  us  that  there  is  a 

serious  doubt  as  to  whether  it  could 

pay    anything    for    the.  inventory, 

Reidy  said.    He  explained  that  once 

the  bureau  relinquishes  its  sales,  it 

would  have  no  means  of  disposing  of 

the  items  and  that  the  state  would  be 

forced  to  take  the  loss  from 

earmarked    to    meet    human 

Such    action    would    deprive 

needy   people   of   the 

life.' 


funds 

needs. 

other 

essentials   of 


Word«ijHHed  that  he  had  had  "a 
gentlern<in*5  agreement"  with  Reidy 
not  to  make  any  statement  until  ne- 
gotiatioofcAfre  completed. 

Mrs.  Leonpre  Y.  Gay.  administra- 
tor of  the  bureau,  said  that  the  only 
agreement  on  the  question  of  releas- 
ing information  was  one  between 
Worden  and  Reidy  to  issue  a  joint 
statement  to  the  press  when  %the 
agreement  was  signed. 

Negotiations  have  been  conducted 
since  last  July  between  representa- 
tives of  the  two  rival  organizations, 
one  public  and  the  other  a  private 
corporation.  Dr.  Hacking  reported 
that  both  Reidy  and  Mrs.  Gay  have 
been  "very  co-operative"  and  that 
the  decision  of  the  advisory  council 
to  advise  the  Bureau  to  hold  a  sale 
was  "unanimous."  . 

Association  Criticized 
The     Association,     declared     Dr.  fr 
Hacking,   is   "a   private   association 
which  is  trying  to  assume  the  func-; 
tions  of  the  state."  He  said  the  blindi 
of  the  state  "don't  know  whether  to 
work  for  (the  Association  or  the  state 
or  for  both."  He  said  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  had  all  "the  publicity" 
in  the  past. 

"Until  negotiations   can   be    com-: 
pleted,"  said  Dr.  Hacking,  "there  is 
no  way  out  of  it  except  by  holding; 
separate  sales."  The  association  held] 
a  sale  in  its  Arcade  Building  sales- 
rooms the   week  before  last.     The 
bureau's  sale  will  be  held    at    the 
Blackstone    Valley   Gas    &    Electric, 
Company  salesrooms,  55  High  Street, 
Pawtucket,  May  20  through  28,  under; 
the  sponsorship   of  the   Pawtucket 
Lions  Club. 

In  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Sturges,  dated 
yesterday.  Reidy  asserted: 

"In  order  to  keep  the  inventory 
from  growing,  It  (the  bureau)  has 
restricted  output.  Blind  persons  who 
work  regularly  for  the  bureau  have 
missed  their  work  and  the  monthly 
checks  for  work  accomplished. 

"The  Advisory  Council  for  the' 
Blind,  at  a  recent  meeting,  felt  that! 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare has  demonstrated  its  willingness: 
to  co-operate  with  the  association  in 
order  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment, but  that  the  association  seemed 
unwilling  to  make  similar  conces- 
sions. Since  the  proposed  agreement 
has  not  been  signed  after  months  of 
negotiation,  it  seemed  improbable 
that  it  will  ever  be  signed." 
Agreement  Provisions 
The  agreement,  whose  wording 
was  the  result  of  collaboration  be- 
tween the  attorneys  for  the  two  rival 
groups,  stated,  among  other  things, 
that:  "The  association  will  conduct 
the  retail  sales  of  all  articles  made 
by  the  blind  known  to  both  organiza- 
tions. 

"The  bureau  agrees  to  sell  and  the 
association  agrees  to  buy  its  present 
inventory  ...  at  cost." 

Gideon  T.  Tancrell,  blind  presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Federa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  an  organization 
which  claims  200  members  amon§ 
the  blind  of  the  state,  declared  thai 
the  controversy  "is  a  silly  business.' 
"The  blind,  as  usual,  are  the  one: 
who  are  hurt,"  said  Tancrell.  "Those 
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Meriden  Doctor,  Born  Here,  Saves 

Sight  of  Patient  by  New  Method 

Spinal   fluid   introduced   into  the! Fall   River  resident,   npw  a  physi 
eye  of  a  patient  doomed  to  blindnesjcian  in  that  State, 
has  restored  the  sigHi  ol 'a  CUmiWUl'    The  comparatively  new  technique 


icut    man    in    a 


delicate  operation  i^a*used  h*  Dr-  Winthrop  I.  Clarke 
performed  by  a  33-vear-old  former  '°5  Me"den>  Conn-  son  of  Mr.  and 
:'a --^ ■ »■ iMrs.  Robert  I.  Clarke,  31  Woodlawn 


Street,    this   city. 


Reidy  stated  that  the  whole  situa-  who  gre  hurt  are  thg  5Q  bUnd  peoph 
tion  has  been  "a  great  emDarrass,-  ^hQ  dQ  wofk  fm  thg  bureau  and  fo, 
mentto  me,"  and  that  at  present  ne-  whQm  th  bureau  has  not  conductec 
seem     to     be     entirely 


gotiations 
stymied." 

The     agreement    has    not 
signed  because  of  the  hitch  over  sale 
of  inventory. 


been 


When   asked  to   ex- 


one  sale  all  year  hoping  negotiation 
would  be  soon  completed." 


olain  the  association's  position  on  the 
matte^Worden  said  he  had  been  ad- 
"       .  ,^  *,.  _   _„„^^;otir,r>'c   attorneys 


attorneys 


vised  try  the  association  s 

"not  to  make  any  statement  at  all 


DR.  WINTHROP  I.  CLARKE 

Only  about  a  dozen  similar  oper 
ations  have  been  performed  since 
the  technique  was  reported  to  the 
public  little  more  than  two  ye"ars 
ago.  $he  op^ati*  involves  re 
moving  the  vitrfcons^humour,  a  flu 
id  occupying  the  major  portion  of 
the   t  .ad    replacing  it   with 

fluid  taken  from  the  patient's  spine. 
The  patierr  lapsed  in 

withdrawing  the  Vitreous  humour, 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  eye  in 
the  back  of  the  iris,  and  resumes 
its  normal  size  only  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  spinal  fluid. 

In  the  normal  eye  this  vitreous 
humour  is  transparent.  The  op- 
eration is  indicated  when  the  vitre- 
ous humour  becomes  opaque,  a 
condition  resulting' either  from  hv 
fection  or  hemorrhage,  leading  to 
blindness. 

Since  the  surgery  was  performed 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  patient  has 
rapidly  regained  his  sight  and  is 
i  able  to  recognize  people  and  to 
identify  colors.  He  has  since  been 
discharged  from  Meriden  Hospital 
in  Connecticut. 

The  opthalmologist,  a  graduate 
of  B.  M.  C.  Dutfee  High  School, 
served  at  Dibble  General  Hospital 
in  California  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  World  War  II  following  his  grad- 
uation from  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

He  interned  at  Meriden  Hospital 
for  one  year  and  Specialized  at 
New  Haven  General  Hospital.  He' 
was  a  captain  in  the  Army  JjTedicali 
Corps. 

Married  and  the  father  of  two 
children,  Dr.  Clarke  also  graduates 
from  Dartmouth  College,  where  he 
won  "Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors. 
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Lovely  Bal-A-Roue  Girl  Skater 


Eni°nl3ort 


FAILS  TO  LET 
HANDICAP  BAR 
HAPPINESS 

By  FLORENCE  CAGNO 

Does  the  thought  of  putting  on  a 
pair  of  roller  skates  frighten  you? 
Then  hear  this. 

Dorothy  Pizzano,  popular  skater 
at  Bal-A-Roue,  says,  "I'm  just  not 
afraid.  If  I  fall  down,  then  I'll 
get  up  again."  "Dottie,"  as  she 
is  known  tr»  everyone  at  the  Myslic 
avenue  rink,  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes  when  she  was  thirteen. 

Nothing  is  too  difficult  for  this 
Charming,  21-year-old  brunette. 
She  bowls,  dances,  swims,  ice 
gkates,  and  even  has  tried  riding 
a  bicycle.  At  Pexkjj^Jnstitute 
In  Watertown,  which  she  attended 
for  six  years,  Dottie  took  voice 
lessons,  and  with  happy  heart, 
*he  gladly  sings  in  minstrel  shows 
and  before  any  large  audience.  It 
ivas  at  Perkins  that  she  learned 
to  roller  skate  and  adopted  the 
•port  as  her  true  love. 
STEALS  ALL  HEARTS 

Her  constant  companion  is  14- 
year-old  Lorraine  DeLong,  a 
cousin,  who  lives  with  the  Pizzano 
family  in  Woburn.  In  her  devotion 
to  Dottie,  Lorraine  disregards  her 
owa  interests,  and  rushes  home* 
from  school  each  day  just  to  be 
with  her. 

"The  little  lady  with  the  beau- 
tiful smile"  has  stolen  the  heart 
of  every  skater  at  the  rink.  Man- 
ager James  Price,  who  has  taken 
a  personal  interest  in  Dottie,  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  add 
to  her  enjoyment,  and  has  ar- 
ranged for  her  to  take  private 
lessons  from  the  rink  instructor, 
'  >  Not  satisned 
Page  Three) 
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Despite  Blindness 


HAS   FUN   IN    SPITE   OF   BLINDNESS  —  Dorothy 
Pizzano,  21-year-old  Bal-A-Roue  skate  fan,  left,  pictured 
with  Florence  Cagno,  Mercury  reporter,  enjoys  skating 
despite  her  handicap.     Dorothy  has  been  blind  since 
she  was  13.     (Photo  by  Guido) 


'Blind- 


» 


(Continued  irom  Page  One) 

with  just  skating,  daring  Dottie 
wants  to  learn  to  dance  on  skates. 

Gifted  with  an  unusual  sense 
of  hearing,  her  perfect  balance 
and  intuition  enable  her  to  re- 
main at  a  distance  from  the  others 
on  the  floor,  and  at  the  slightest 
lean  from  her  partner,  she  takes 
the  turns  With  ease.  "Bal-A-Roue 
is  my  second  home,"  says  Dottie. 
"If  I  had  my  way,  I'd  be  there 
every  night." 

At  home  in  Woburn  with  her 
mother  and  father,  is  a  married 
brother,  Charles,  24.  Another 
brother,  James,  23,  and  his  wife 
live  in  Burlington.  Dottie's  sister, 
Mrs.  John  Miraglia,  lives  at  287 
Salem  street,  Medford.  They  are 
a  happy  family,  happier  because  of 
the  good  example  set  by  the 
youngest  of  them. 

Nothing  pleases  Dottie  more 
than  to  help  with  the  housework. 
'I  have  a  wonderful  mother,"  she 
says  proudly,  "and  y/hen  she  comes 
home  from  shopping,  I  like  to  have 
everything  done  for  her." 
A  BUSY  GIRL 

And  Dottie  is  a  busy  girl.  Among 
the  many  things  she  learned  at 
Perkins  was  woodcraft.  She  has 
made  many  useful  things,  such  as 
a  bed  lamp  and  a  bed  table.  She 
can  read  and  write  Braille  very 
well,  and  prizes  a  gift  made  her 
of  a  talking  book  machine,  with 
which  she  can  sit  and  listen  to 
stories.  And  in  her  spare  time,  of 
which  she  doesn't  have  a  great 
deal,  she  weaves.  Dottie  could 
see  well  enough  to  attend  school 
until  she  was  thirteen,  and  still 
enjoys  writing  longhand,  ever 
though  it  tends  to  go  uphill. 

Her  family  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  her  self-reliance  that 
many  times  they  forget  her  af- 
fliction and  say,  "Dottie,  look  at 
this."  But  this  amuses  Dottie 
rather  than  discouraging  her,  and 
she,  too,  often  forgets.  When  a 
new  hat  or  dress  is  being  exhibit- 
ed, she  may  exclaim,  "Oh,  let  me 
see  it!" 

Three  operations  have  not  helped 
Dottie,  but  she  believes  in  miracles, 
and  this  plucky,  dark-haired  lovely 
jjjmply  will  not  be  disheartened. 


'Operation   Dish   Mop' 


ONE  OF  THE  TRADES  .  .  .  which  Russell  Cote  hopes  to  teach  blind  citizens  of  Woon- 
socket  at  his  training  center  and  workshop  on  Arnold  street  is  the  art  of  making  dish 
mops,  which  he  is  demonstrating  above. 


"he   Blind   Can   Be  Good    Workmen 


ALTHOUGH  HANDICAPPED  ...  by  the  fact  that  they  are  totally  or  partially  sightless, 
employes  of  Cote's  Industries  for  the  Blind  produce  fully  guaranteed  work.  Above, 
Jean-Paul  Guilbault  (left)  is  busy  with  a  reed  work  order,  while  Alfred  Plante  is  com- 
pleting the  caning  of  a  chair. 
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Made  In  Woonsocket 


Russell  Cote  Opens  Workshop, 
Employs  Blind  Persons  Of  City 


Convinced  that  the  sightless  need> 
more   than     mere   sympathy,   a  31- 
year-old     Union    Village    man     has 
opened  a  training  school  and  work- 
shop in  this  city  for  the  blind. 

The  workshop,  known  as  "Cote's 
Industries  for  the  Blind,"  is  oper- 
ated by  Russell  Cote  of  189  Great 
road,  who  is  himself  almost  totally 
blind.  The  business  is  located  at  19 
Arnold  street. 

Three  partially  or  totally  blind 
men  are  now  employed  at  the  shop, 
in  addition  to  the  proprietor.  Their 
work  includes  chair  caning,  uphol- 
stering, mattress  repairing,  reed 
work,  and  the  making  of  rush  seats 
and  dish  mops. 
Work  Guaranteed 


All  work  done  at  the  shop  is  fully 
guaranteed.  Cote  says  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  be  skeptical  about  any  work 
done  by  the  blind,  because  they 
bring  to  their  chores  a  painstaking 
thoroughness  which  makes  up  for 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  see. 

Any  job  which  requires  skilled 
finishing,  such  as  upholstering,  is 
completed  by  the  only  sighted  em- 
ploye in  the  shop. 

The  proprietor  invites  every< 
blind  person  in  the  city  to  register 
at  his  place  of  business,  and  hopes 
that  eventually  he  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  train  many  of  them  in  some 
profitable  'trade  which  will  net 
them  a  regular  income. 
Best  To  Keep  Busy 

"Keeping  busy  at  useful  work  is 
a  lot  better  than  sitting  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair at  home,  becoming  bored 
to  death,"  Cote  declared. 

He  hopes  that  he  will  be  able  to 
teach  blind  women  to  sew.  The 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
Blind,  he  said,  has.  taught  three 
sightless  girls  to  sew  aprons,  sheets 
and  pillowcases. 

In  addition,  Cote  plans  to  manu- 
facture brooms  and  brushes  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

He     says     he    has  invested  more 
than   $2,000    of   his    own    capital   in 
the  shop,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
went  toward  purchase  of  a  broom 
making  machine,    two  sewing  ma 
chines,  and  supplies. 
Help  Rendered 

Help  came  from  several  outsidf 
sources.  Charles  L.  Kirby,  realtor 
leased  the  shop  to  Cote  after  "abou 
50"  persons  had  applied  for  it  wher 
it  became  vacant  several  month: 
ago.  M.  Gadoury  &  Sons,  contrac 
tors,  erected  a  new  staircase  whicl 
provided  an  entrance  to  the  shop  or 
the  Main  street  side.  Other  individ- 
uals aided  with  private  donations. 

The  Rhode  Island  Association  for 
the  Blind  is  helping  by  sending 
substantial  orders  to  be  filled 
"These  orders  keep  us  going,"  Cote 
said. 

One  of  Cote's  employes  is  Jean- 
Paul    Guilbault,    totally    blind    as- 


sistant organist  at  Precious  Blood 
Church,  who  is  available  to  give 
organ,  piano  and  singing  lessons  to 
the  blind  and  other  students. 

Persons  wishing  the  services  of  a 
blind  singer  or  pianist  at  parties  or 
other  public  or  private  entertain- 
ments can  obtain  one  by  calling 
Cote  at  5100. 

Instructors   at'Uhe   workshop   in- 
clude Alfred  S.  'Plante     and  Ovila 
Raquier,  both  of  Whom  are  listed  as 
partially  blind. 
Open  House  Planned 

Cote  plans  to  hold  "open  house" 
at  the  shop  next  Thursday  from  1 
to  5:30  p.m.,  during  which  time  the 
public  is  invited  to  visit  the  place 
and  get  a  first-hand  idea  of  what 
type  of  work  is  being  done  by  the 
afflicted. 

With  just  a  little  encouragement, 
he  feels,  the  blind  can  be  taught  to 
lead  more  useful  lives.  And  he's 
doing  his  bit  toward  making  the 
plight  of  several  of  their  number  a  i 
little  morp  tnie»-»v>i« 
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LIGHTHOUSE    FOR    BLIND 

Mrs.   Gary   J.    Harnm   Tells   Of      In- 
stitution     in      Florida      That 
Helps    Blind    Persons 

To  the  Editor:  J-f"  ■ 

Back  from  a  very  recent  month's 
sojourn  in  Hollywood,  Florida — 
]  whicn  was  primarily  a  health  trip 
for  my  husband,  we  were  thrilled 
over  the  many  beautiful  sights  and 
places  of  interest  which  we  visited. 
It  is  truly  a  land  of  enchantment. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to 
my  husband,  who  is  totally  blind 
and  is  secretary  of  the  Bridgeport 
Association  of  the  Blind,  and  to 
myself  was  our  visit  to  the  Miami 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Miami. 
This  organization  has  two  build- 
ings, a  breeze-way  connecting  the 
one-story  high  main  building  with 
the  two-afljctcy  industrial  building.  In 
the  main  building  are  the  display 
room,  where  work  done  by  the 
blind  in  t^ieir  homes  find  at  the  or- 
ganization, is  arranged  attractively 
and  is  for  sale;  the  social  activity 
and  banquet  hall;  office  space, 
store  rooms  and  kitchen.  There  is 
a  porch  across  the  side  of  the 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
picnic  table  and  benches. 

The  industrial  building  is  where 
the  Ldind  work,  and  on  the  first 
floor,  which  is  light  and  airy  and 
cool,  men  and  women  were  doing 
the  following:  putting  fringe  on 
rugs  which  were  woven  upstairs; 
cutting  and  sewing  together  strips 
of  different-colored  cloth  which  is 
later  rolled  into  large  balls.  These 
are  usee"   for  making  braided  rugs. 

Several  men  were  caning  chairs. 
Two  men  were  knotting  together 
huge  bunches  of  a  certain  length 
of  heavy  string  to  be  used  to  put 
around  bunches  of  bananas  so  they 
can  t>e  hung  on  nails. 

There  was  much  activity  upstairs 
where  there  were  many  weaving- 
looms.  It  was  amazing  the  speed  at 
which  two  blind  men  were  weaving, 
one  a  rug  and  the  other  a  long 
strip  of  nylon  yarn  which  will  ')e 
made  into  shopping  bags.  Other 
looms  were  set  up  for  making  ny'on 
yarn  baby  blankets.  At  another  ma- 
chine a  man  was  putting  mops  on 
mop  handles,  and  at  still  another 
machine  a  girl  was  winding  spools 
of  nylon  yarn.  It  is  airy  and  cool 
In  this  department  too.  A  ]ar?e 
electric  fan  sucks  up  the  lint  from 
the  yarns.  All  around  the  place 
there  are  guide  ropes  from  post  to 
post  just  above  head  level.  The*-" 
is  a  solid  wooden  gate  at  the  head 
of  the  stairway  and  a  hand  rail 
down    the   side   of   tW   staircase. 

The  blind  people  who  work  in 
their  hpmes  are  paid  for  the  work 
they  send  in:  and  those  in  the  in- 
dustrial building  are  paid  for  the 
time  they  are  able  to  put  in,  some 
earning  as  much  as  $35  and  $40  a 
week. 

MRS.  GARY  J.  HAMM 
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Blind  Pastor  Leads  Parish  In  N.  Y.  Town 


His  Body  in  Cast, 
Walks  to  Homes 


By  ARTHUR  SHENEFELT 

PIERMONT,  N.  Y.,  June  13  (AP) 
— One  of  the  most  active  clergymen 
in  this  area  is  a  young  Methodist 
minister  who  is  almost  totally 
blind  and  wears  a  36-pound  plaster 


boat  given  him  by  a  church  member  K 
and  row  up  and  down  the  Hudson]; 
river   interviewing   barge   captains/* 
Hudson    barges    carry    everything 
from  mules  to  coal,  and  the  men 
who  operate  them  are  not  known  I 
particularly  for  their  idealistic  view': 
of  life. 
Undaunted,      Windle      explains: 
cast  fastenecTdown  one  7i'dVoThis  "You    k"ow    how   a    larger    craft's, 
body.       He    is    29-year-old    Albert  crew  Joves  to  yel'  down  things  at, 
Windle.  somebody  alongside  in  a  small  boat.: 

NEVER  BABIED  SELF  *  '!"    w/t™  *  Methodi?t  minister!;; 

....    .,  ,.      _     ,  ,  .    *nd  ask  if  I  can  come  aboard.   We 

Windle  cant  afford  a  car  on  his  usually  end  up  with  a  worship  serv- II 
$1600  salary.  He  walks  to  visit  ice 'fore' or 'aft' since  most  of  them  I 
parishioners  and  averages  better  never  get  jto  church  anyway." 
than«ve  miles  a  day  He  manages  Every. , three  months  Windle  is 
rips  to  New  York  by  memorizing  taken  by*  Nyack  community  am- 
bulance'.flp  a  New  York  hospital 
where  he'  undergoes  experimental 
treatments.  For  besides  being  blind, 
Windle  is  a  victta  pg  Boeck's  Sar- 
koid  disease. 


to  New  York 
subway,  train  and  bus  stops. 
The  young  preacher  and  father 
of  four  never  has  babied  himself. 
He    was    selected    for    the    U.    S. 
Olympic   wrestling   team  while   a 
student  at  Temple  University,  as 
blind  then  as  he  is  now. 
Windle  is  usually  up  at  5  in  the. 
morning.    Years  ago  he  started  de- 
livering communion  at  7  A.  M.  every 
Friday  to  all  Protestant  patients  at 
the  Nyack  Hospital;  and  he  rises  at 
4:30  to  hike  the  distance  on  time. 
SELDOM  HOME 
The  chief  complaint  against  Win 


Regular  visits  and  long  periods 
of  confinement  in  a  hospital  are 
no  novelty  to  Windle.  In  many 
instances  the  nature  of  his  case 
has  demanded  operations  without 
the  use  of  anaesthetic  —  the 
pain  of  which  Windle  describes 
very  matter-of-factly. 
Windle  has  written  an  interde 
nominational     communion     service  I, 


(Traveler  Staff  Photo  by  William  Meikle) 
BLIND  DORCHESTER  CHILD   IS   MUSICAL   PRODIGY— Little  Rosalie  Hoffman,  totally  blind  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  W 
has  developed  talent  and  interest  in  music  far  beyond  her  years.  Photos  at  left  and  right  show  child   improvising  on  family  p,ano 
in  center  includes  Dickie  Hoffman,  8;  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  Elaine  Hoffman,   16.     Rosalie,  youngest  Hoffman  child,  is  almost  three 
the  radio  constantly. 


die  seems  to  be  that  he  is  never lused  extensively  by  most  Protestant 
home.  One  nf  his  favorite  "leisure 'ministers  In  his  area.  He  finds  time, 
time  activities"  is  to  get  in  a  row-  to  be  director  of  publicity  for  the 


ALBERT  WINDLE 


hoffmon  of  138  Greenwood  street,  Dorchester, 
in  manner  of  concert  pianist.  Family  group 
on    has  been  blind  since  birth.     She  listens  to 
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Blind  Child  s 
Flair  for  Music 
Startles  Parents 

Giri  Pianist,  Nearly  3,  Amazes 
Listeners  with  Assured  Style 

By  BARBARA  YORK 

In  h^f  home  on  Greenwood  street,  Dorchester,  a  little  blind 
girl  nqf  quite  three  has  already  discovered  that  music  is  a 
salvation  for  those  without  sight. 

Totally  blind,  Rosalie  Hoffman,  youngest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  W.  Hoffman  of  138  Greenwood  street,  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  magic  of  the  family  piano  a  year  ago  and 
ever  since  then  has  been  actually  playing  it  by  ear,  or  pounding 
it,  according  to  her  baby  moods,  many  hours  a  day. 

LOVES  TO  SING 

When  she  is  not  perched  atop  the. 
piano     stool     intent     on     creating 


intent  on 
/  musical  sounds  with  her  fingers, 
thumbs,  the  sides  of  her  hands  and 
even  her  lower  arms,  she  is  liable 
to  be  settled  quietly  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  radio-victrola,  drink- 
ing in  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  | 
symphony,  opera,  semi-classics,  jazz 
and  even  commercials  —  anything 
that  is  music. 


She  also  loves' to  sing  her  favorite 
tunes  in  the  "ta  te  ta"  manner  of 
children  her  age  and  to  dance  with 
her  brother,  Dickie,  8,  by  holding 
onto  his  hands  and  balancing  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  in  perfect 
rhythm  with  the  music  of  the 
moment. 


But  most  indicative  of  the 
child's  potential  is  her  habit  of 
playing  the  piano  against  a.  back- 
ground of  the  radio  or  victrola, 
a  behavior  pattern  also  developed 
hy  Alec  Templeton,  who  is  able 
to  listen  to  four  radio  programs 
at  the  same  time,  according  to 
Rosalie's  father.  The  louder  the 
radio,  the  happier  she  is,  and  she 
insists  that  either  the  especially 
selected  records  or  her  favorite 
radio  program  be  playing  con- 
stantly. 

Put  down  for  her  afternoon,  she 
will  howl  unceremoniously  if  the 
music    is    turned    oft    before    she 
drops  off  to  sleep. 
Mrs.  Hoffman,  35  and  the  mother 
of  Elaine,  16,  as  well  as  Dickie  and 
Rosalie,  does  her  bidding  lovingly, 
confessing  that  Rostalie  is  spoiled  as 
well    as    temperamental — "I    can't 
help  it.   She's  the  baby." 

CONCERT  STYLE 

Rosalie  plays  the  melodies  of 
several  Strauss  waltzes,  Victor  Her- 
bert tunes,  Brahms  waltzes,  selec- 
tions from  Carmen  and  a  variety 
of  popular  and  semi-classical  pieces, 
although  she  soon  wanders  off  into 
a  world  of  just  herself  and  the 
sounds  she  is  able  to  bring  forth 
from  the  piano.  Her  playing  is  in 
the  manner  of  the  concert  pianist, 
strong,  sure  and  almost  unbelievable 
as  she  covers  the  entire  keyboard, 
seeming  particularly  fascinated  by 
sharps  and  flats. 

Her  first  notes  were  struck  about 

a  year  ago — "We  were  sitting   in 


the  kitchen  and  we  didn't  know 
what   it   Was."     Before   that   she 
had  explored  the  piano  with  her 
mouth  "and  we  didn't  know  what 
she  was  doing."     The  family  re- 
ports  that  her   first  recognizable 
song  was  "Love  Somebody." 
Rosalie  will  start  school  and  for- 
mal music  lessons  at   the  Perkins 
l  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Water - 
I  town   at  5,   the.  age  necessary  for 
I  admission.    Reluctant  to  leave  her 
talent    untrained    until   then,    the 
Hoffman  family  has  hunted  in  vain 
for  a  teacher  capable  of  handling 
both  her  talent  and  her  blindness. 
Rosalie   has   played   tor   Arthur 
Fiedler,     teachers     from     Perkins, 
workers    from    the    Massachusetts 
Eye    and   Ear    Infirmary   and   for 
Alec  Templeton 's  manager,  Stanley 
North,   who   made   a   visit   to   the 
Hoffman  home  while  he  was  here 
with  Templeton  this  winter. 
DADDY  PINCH  HITS 

Right  now  "Sweetheart."  as 
Rosalie  calls  her  Daddy,  is  pinch- 
hitting  for  the  experts.  Already 
abte  to  play  by  ear,  he  s.gned 
himself  up  for  piano  lessons  m 
January  in  the  hope  that  he  cou  d 
"keep  ahead  of  her?  enough  to 
help  her.  Although  the  Hoffman 
family  vows  that  there  was  no 
talent  in  the  family  until  Rosal  e 
came  along,  Hoffman  had  al- 
ready advanced  to  the  "Moon- 
light  Sonata."  And  R'>sa»\nU.,"' 
it  and  plays  it  in  her  unschooled 

fashion. 


Brother  Dickie,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  his  father,  has  also  started  les- 
sons, while  Sister  Elaine,  a  pretty 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 
student,  concentrates  on  the  popular 
side  of  Rosalie's  musical  education. 
Its  amazing,"  they  all  say,  "how 
we've  become  music-minded." 

The  Dorchester  child's  blindness 
is  attributed  to  premature  birth— 
at  six  months  ami  at  two  pounds. 
Her  eyes  are  perfect,  but  blinded 
by  a  film  behind  the  lenses.  The 
family  has  not  given  up  hope  that 
the  medical  world  will  one  day  be 
able  to  operate  and  give  Rosalie 
her  sight— "They  are  still  working 
on  it  in  laboratories  because  it  is 
becoming  more  common  in  pre- 
mature cases." 

She    will    be    three 
Memorial  Day. 
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Society  For  Blind  Secures 
Summer  Home  At  Scituate 


- 

SCITUATE, 


years    old 


May  26— The  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Ameliora- 
tion of  the  Adult  Blind  has  leased 
a  home  at  the  corner  of  Gannet 
and  Hatherly  roads,  Minot,  as  a 
vacation   home   for   blind    persons. 

The  Children's  Sunlight  camp  on 
the  Lawson  estate,  Branch  street, 
Egypt,  has  been  used  by  the  so- 
ciety during  June  and  September, 
for  the  last  three  years.  Tlie  new 
home  will  be  used  throughout  the 
entire  summer. 

To  Open  Saturday 

Last  week,  several  blind  women 
were  entertained  at  the  new  home 
which  will  officially  open  or  Sat- 
urday when  25  men  will  arrive  for 
a  two  week  vacation. 

The  blind  men  will  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  and  others 
will  replace  them  at  two  week  in- 
tervals until  Sept.  10. 

Residents  of  Scituate  have  in 
past  seasons  responded  generously 
with  aid  financial  and  otherwise 
to  make  the  visitors  comfortable. 
This  year  a  drive  for  canned  goods 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  schools 
under  the  direction  of  High  School 
Principal  George  A.  J.  Frbberger, 
and  LeRoy  Fuller,  principal  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  thanks  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
project  have  been  extended  to  the 
school  groups  through  the  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Gordon  G.  Jones  of 
Country   Way,    Egypt. 

Other   supplies  from  the  garden 


and  preserve  closet  shelves  will  be 
needed  throughou    the  summer. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Staffeld  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  home  as  in  former 
years,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Al- 
fred Larsen,  and  a  corps  of  college 
students  will  act  as  guides  and 
helpers. 

Mrs.  Martha  S.  Gardner  of  Bailey 
road.  North  Scituate,  will  continue 
to  plan  entertainment  for  the  blind 
visitors  as  in  the  past.  First  in  the 
series  of  entertainment  programs 
will  be  a  play  to  be  presented  by 
the  Scituate  Dramateurs  on  Sun- 
day evening. 


Nyack  Ministerial  Association.  Re- 
cently he  wrote  a  critique  of 
Methodist  beliefs  which  has  been 
printed  and  sent  to  members  of  the 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Methodist  Confer- 
ence  by  order  of  Bishop  Bromley 
Oxnam. 

He  originated  and  conducts  a 
religious  radio  forum— and  is  called 
one  of  the  toughest  sermon  critics 
ever  encountered  by  graduate 
speech  class  alumni. 

HAS  WEEKLY  COLUMN 

Windle  also  writes  a  weekly  news- 
paper column  on  religious  subjects.. 
His  correspondence  and  necessary, 
reading  is  done  for  him  by  "readers" 
provided  by  various  Nyack  women's 
organizations.  Windle  has  to 
memorize  everything  he  wants  to 
use  of  this  nature  and  therefore 
can  quote  with  ease  from  pages  of: 
biblical,  ritual  and  source  materials. 

The  clergyman  has  a  wire 
recorder    he    takes    to    hospital 
patients  and  "shut-ins."  He  tran- 
scribes "vocal  letters"  to  friends 
of    the    confined    and    sees    that 
they   reach   their   destination   for 
ft  hearing.    In  the  same  way   he 
transcribes  portions  of  his  Sun- 
day service  to  play  for  those  who 
cannot  come  to  church. 
Never  could  Windle  be  described 
as  the  retiring  type.   In  discussion, 
preaching  and  debate — as  in  wrest- 
ling— he  asks  and  gives  no  quarter. 
When   asked  how  he  can  grapple 
an  opponent  he  cannot  see,  Windle  ; 
remarked,    "You    can    always    tell . 
exactly  where  a  man  is  once  you 
ihave  him  by  the  hand.  Prom  there 
on  I  have,  at  least,  every  advantage 
he  has." 

That's  the  attitude  this  young 
I  pastor  has  literally  adopted  in  order 
I  to  live. 


|H  I     T    4    PETER   BOGGS  I 

I  followed  a  blind  man  with 
Seeing  Eye  dog.  I  watched  care 
lessly  kind  people  go  up  to  and 
pat  the  dog  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arose.  I  wanted  to  protest 
to  them  for  their  actions,  and  here 
is   why: 

One  should  rememhrr  that 
such  a  dog  is  the  eye*  of  the 
blind  man  first,  and  a  dog  second. 
Never  speak  to  such  a  dog.  Never 
touch  or  pet  him.  And  never  try 
to  feed  him  or  in  any  way  divert 
his  mind  from  his  work. 

When  a  blind  man  and  his  dog 
approach  you  on  the  street,  give 
the  dog  an  opportunity  to  pass 
you,  don't  willfully  obstruct  his 
way.  Always  speak  to  a  blind 
person  first  if  you  must  pet  his 
dog,  but  remember  it  is  best  not 
to  pet  him  at  all. 

A  blind  man  cannot  protect 
himself  or  his  dog,  but  the  dog 
is  perfectly  able  to  protect  him- 
self and  his  master.  So  never 
make  it  necessary  for  the  dog  to 
appear  disagreeable.  These  dogs 
are  doing  a  wonderful  service  to 
mankind.  Help  them  in  their 
great  work  by  remembering 
these    few   wise    rules. 

Dogs  and  Small  Children 
Among  my  recent  mail  was  J 
letter  which  stated,  "Our  dog  i: 
friendly  and  good-natured,  yet.  ir 
the  presence  of  small  children 
who  show  they  are  afraid  of  him 
he  barks  and  runs  at  them,  thu 
scaring  them  all  the  more.  But 
if  a  child  stands  still  and  doesn' 
seem  afraid  if  him  or  pats  him,  h 
doesn't  act  in  this  manner.  Cai 
you  tell  me  why?" 

It  is  the  instict  of  hundreds  o 
dogs  to  pursue  anything  or  anj 
body  who  runs  away  from  then 
It  is  more  ancestral  instinct  and 
harmless  mischief  than  any  real 
viciousness  that  causes  a  dog  to 
do  this.  But  such  a  trait,  if  not 
guarded  against,  may  lead  to  vi- 
ciousness and  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
Don't  let  your  dog  play  with 
small  children  unless  some  re- 
sponsible grown-up  is  there  to 
preserve  order  If  he  has  this  trait 
in  any  degree.  Teach  children 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  run  away 
from  any  dog.  If  they  ar*  afraid 
of  a  dog,  make  them  leave  it 
alone,  nine  out  of  ten  dogs  will 
do  the  same  to  them. 

When  Dog  Whimpers 
If  your  dog  leaves  solid  food 
uneaten,  paws  at  his  foreface,  or 
hangs  his  head  and  whimpers  and 
has  a  gloomy  disposition,  then  the 
chances  are  he  needs  to  visit  a 
canine  dentist.  Urider  ordinary 
conditions  your  dog  will  require 
little  attention  to  his  teeth.  How- 
ever, if  he  shows  signs  of  any  of 
the  symptoms  outlined  above 
then  by  all  means  have  your  vet- 
erinarian  check   his   teeth. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  having 
a  dog  checked  over  thoroughly  at 
least  once  a  year  by  a  veterinarian 
even  if  the  animal  seems  in  the 
best  of  health.  During  these  peri- 
odic check-ups.  I  make  sure  that 
the   dog's   teeth    are   looked   at. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  one  of 
my  hird  dogs  hunied  rather  poorly 
and  seemed  not  quite  himself 
around  the  house.  A  visit  to  .the 
vet  and  the  removal  of  an  filing 
tooth  restored  him  to  the  '>est  of 
health  and  back  to  normal  hunt- 
ing form.  Little  did  I  suspect 
that  a  tooth  was  causing  this 
trouble.  Not  until  the  veterinarian 
checked  his  mouth  did  we  learn 
that  this  and  this  alone  was' caus- 
ing so  much  trouble.  It.  pays  to 
have  your  dog  visit  his  dentist  at 
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least  once  a  year— I  cannot  stress 
this  strongly  enough. 

But  Then  Dog  Was  Stolen 
Until  a  very  few  years  ago.  most 
insurance  companies  gave,  a,  10  pet 
cent  reduction  on  the  costr  of 
burglary  and  theft  it  the  family 
buying  the  insurance  owned  a  dog. 
This  was  a  standard  practice  as 
the  companies  believed  these  dogs 
lowered  the  chances  of  any  thefts 
occurring. 

Then  one  day  a  certain  company 
had  five  claims  for  losses  and  in 
each  case  not  only  were  valuable 
goods  stolen,  hut  the  claimants' 
dogs  as  well.  This  started  an  in- 
vestigation that  soon  did  away  with 
all  companies  allowing  any  reduc- 
tion of  premium  because  of  the 
ownership  of  a  dog. 

Never  Feed  From  One  Fan 
If    you    have    one    or    more    pup- 
pies, place  their  food  in  individual 
feeding  dishes  rather  than  putting 
it  all  in  one  large  pan. 

Each  pup  has  a  distinct  individu- 
ality, and  the  bullies  of  the  litter 
will  often  get  most  of  the  food  if 
only  one  dish  is  used.  Feeding  a 
group  of  pups  from  one  pan  also 
has  a  t?ndency  to  further  the 
fighting  instincts  of  some  puppies 
It  is  practical  and  wise  to  afford  all 
dogs  their  own  individual  eating 
dishes. 

The    Question    Box 
Question:!     Interested      to      know 
how  fast    a    racing  greyhound    runs. 
Can  you  tell  me? 

Answer:  On  March  7,  193fi  at 
Miami.  Fla.,  a  dog  won  a  mile,  and 
an  eighth  race  in  the  running  lime 
of  one  minute  aljfcforty-eight  sec- 
onds. That  meajBt-he  ran  at  the 
rate  of  about  37. i  miles  an  hour. 

Question:    Ho\A^jtte'n    should    a 
grown  dog  be  treated;  for  worms? 
Answer:    It    depends    on   whether 


or  not  the  dog  has  worms.  Advtjm 
having  every  dog  checked  at  least 
once  a  year  by  a  good  vet  and  his 
advice  taken  as  to  type  and  amount 
of  worm  medicine  that  should  be 
given   dog  if  he  needs   it. 


Item 
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BROADWAY 

By  MARK  BARRON 


NEW  YORK— June  13  George 
Shearing  is  a  blind  artist  who  sees 
eloquently  with  his  musical  finger 
tips.  A  jazz  pianist  in' the  concert 
variety,  he  says  he  found  inspira- 
tion for  his  unique  talents  in  the 
jazz  recordings  he  heard  as  a 
'teen  age  youngster.  Critics  rate 
him  today  as  "one  of  the  top  five 
of  six  jazz  pianists  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Shearing  is  a  smiling,  attra- 
tive  looking  artist  who  plays  at 
that  Greenwich  Village  rendezvous 
Cafe  Society,  for  the  Broadway 
bigwigs  who  move  down  from  the 
Rialto  for  late  hour  entertain- 
ment. 

He  was  born  in  London  in  1920, 
and  was  born  blind.  Today  he  wears 
frosted  glasses,  but  once  he  touch- 
es his  piano  he  is  as  much  at  home 
as  if  he  could  see  with  clear  vision. 
He  studied  music  when  he  was  five 
years  old  and  only  studied  class- 
ical until  he  was  16. 

"By  that  time  I  could  listen  to 
music  and  follow  it  very  well  on 
my  piano,"  he  said.  "Fortunately, 
instead  of  the  classical  I  had  been 
studying,  most  of  the  music  I 
heard  after  I  was  16  was'  by  such 
American  piano  virtuosi  as  Art 
Tatum,  Teddy  Wilson  and  Fats 
Waller." 

ORIGINAL  STYLES 

Shearing  has  an  original  style 
in  that  he  plays  the  fundamental 
melody  with  one  hand  and  ex- 
plores for  variations  and  a  fugue 
or  two  with  the  other.  He  plays 
with  a  quintet  which  began  with 
theh  clarineting  of  Buddy  De- 
Franco,  who  has  since  been  re- 
placed by  Margie  Hyams  on  the 
vibraharp.  The  drumming  of 
Denzil  Best,  the  bass  of  John  Levy 
and  the  guitar  of  Chuck  Wayne 
complete  the  group. 

Shearing  is  one  of  the  few  solo 
musicians  who  can  command  ab- 
solute quiet  in  a  night  club  when 
he  is  playing.  In  introducing  and 
in  closing  his  numbers,  he  has  a 
subtle  sense  of  humor  which  would 
invite  pert  retorts  if  made  by  al- 
most any  other  performer.  But 
his  audiences  are  always  attentive 
and  well  behaved  which  is  extra- 
ordinary for  any  Broadway  club. 

This  courtesy  may  be  because 
Shearing  is  blind.  But  I  suspect  it 
is  more  likely  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  such  an  artist  at  the  piano, 
especially  with  his  variations  be-  j 
tween  the  bebop  and  the  classics,  , 
that  his  talent  commands  respect 
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Blind  Veteran's  Book  Tells 
Reactions  to  One  in  the  Dark 

Henry  Barry  Lost   His  Sight   Through   Shell 
Burst   in   Germany — Wounded    Three    Times 


The  bitterness,  the  anger,  the^~ 
lumor  and  the  setbacks  encoun- 
.ered  by  a  blinded  war  veteran  in 
lis  road  back  to  rehabilitation  has 
men  set  down  on  paper  by  Henry 
Jarry  of  West  Elm  street,  this  city'c 
-nly  blind  ex-serviceman. 
Barry  has  just  completed  a  book 
n  which  he  details  all  of  the  re- 
ctions  of  a  man  who  lost  his  sight 
hrough  a  srell  burst  in  Germany 
ind  the  |  book  ■  will  be  placed  before 
■he  publishing  firm  of  Houghton  & 
vlifflin  next  week. 

An  outstanding  example  of  a 
handicapped  person,  who  has  over- 
come the  blindness  that  threatened 
to  place  him  in  the  backwash  of 
life,  Barry  is  now  the  information 
clerk  at  tne  Brockton  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration office. 

The  37-year-old  veteran  in  his 
book  wrote  his  own  version  of  how 
it  feels  to  live  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness. Thousands  of  words  have  been 
put  on  paper  of  his  experiences  dur- 
ing the  war  which  ended  when  a 
shell  from  a  German  tank  destroyer 
burst  near  two  German  prisoners 
he  had  captured  and  terribly  wound- 
ed him. 

Barry  has  high  hopes  that  the 
message  it  contains  for  all  othe^ 
handicapped  persons  might  help 
them.  "Now,  time  will  tell,"  he  add- 
ed, 'but  I  have  a  hunch  it  will  be 
sold." 

Barry  spent  22  months  working 
on  the  book  and  it  contains  all  of  his 
experiences  starting  with  his  trip 
overseas,  the  various  battles  in 
which  he  participated,  his  three 
woundings  and  his  hospital  and  re- 
habilitation experiences. 

The  whole  book  is  seen  through 
the  Thoughts  of  a  fictional  character 
named  Edward  Brady  as  Barry 
said:  "I'm  not  much  for  writing  in 
the  first  person  and  I  could  give , 
the  reactions  of  the  blind  man  much 
better  by  using  a  fictional  charac- 
ter." 

However,  there  is  nothing  fic- 
tional in  the  book  as  all  of  the  in- 
cidents are  true,  he  said.  Despite 
his  handicap,  Barry  added:  "I'm  not 
a  lonely  person.  Some  blind  people 
are."  As  an  official  of  the  Dis- 
abled War  Veterans.  Barry  keeps 
busy  and  is  in  much  demand  as  a 
speaker  before  service  clubs  and 
High  schools. 

Mgr.  Otto  C.  Heller  of  the  Brock- 
ton VA  w'il  present  the  manuscript 
of  the  book  to  the  publisher  next 
week  in  the  office  of  Gen.  William 
Blake  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion office. 
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BLIND  VETERAN  HONOR  GRADUATE— John  K.  DuPress, 
blind  combat  veteran  from  Fitchburg,  receives  his  degree  from 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodds,  president  of  Princeton  University,  at 
commencement  exercises  there.  At  right  is  Judson  Decker 
of  Waterloo,  la.,  another  graduate.  DuPress  lost  his  sight 
and  left  hand  in  a  German  prison  camp.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  with  honors  in  psychology.  His  class  work 
was  recorded. 


BUND  MAN  OPENS  NEWSSTAND— Tommy  Sfwlman,  Record-American  Sunday  .Advertiser  circula- 
fiondepartment  representative;  Al  Percoco,  representing  Hood  Rubber  Co.  employes;  Walter  Fris- 
tedef,  45,  of  Hersom  sf.,  Watertown;  Joseph  Kelly  of  the  Middlesex  Club  and  John  J.  Buckley,  Mass. 
Division  of  the  Blind  (I.  to  r.)  are  shown  in  the  Middlesex  Club  as  Ffhtedet,  blind  hr  four  years, 
opened  a  newsstand,  selling  the  Record-America  n  and  Advertiser  newspapers,  ca/ltfy  and  /otocco 
products.   He  had  been  employed  by  the  Hood  R  ubber  Co. 
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to  his  heart  into  his  schoool  life, 
and  share  it  with  his  classmates." 


Another  step  in  the  "long, 
hard  road  toward  full  recogni- 
tion of  'Wind  people  as  wage 
earners  and  independent  citi- 
zens" is  the  issuing  of  an  acci- 
dent insurance  policy  to  a  blind 
man  in  New  York/A  well-known 
firm  has  set  up  standard  acci- 
dent policies  fnr^linrl  prnrn" 
at  a  mere  20  per  cent  above 
usual  rates. 

Blind  cooks  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  thermostat  has  been 
designed  with  braille  markings 
so  they  won't  burn  the  roast. 

Three  singers  heard  on  local 
radio  and  in  night  clubs  and 
concert  halls  are  blind.  Another 
blind  singer  was  heard  with  a 
famed  opera  star  on  a  national 
hookup  recently, 

These  news  items  of  interest  to 
the  seeing  and  the  sightless 
alike  are  culled  by  the  Stroller 
from  a  new  paper.  "Listen,"  be- 
ing published  in  Boston  by  the 
Catholic. Quiid  tor  the  Blind.  The 
title  -tells  the  story  .  .  .  news  of 
the  blind  to  be  listened  to  by  the 
blind.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
friend  to  do  the  reading. 

A  few  blind  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  lead  story  by  Edi- 
tor Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll  re- 
lates, can  read  braille.  Another 
few  have  talking  machines.  But 
most  of  them  depend  on  being 
read  to  and  for  them  "Listen" 
will  be  printed  at  regular  inter- 
vals. For  copies,  write  to  "Lis- 
ten," 49  Franklin  street,  Boston 
10.  The  paper  already  is  being 
distributed  to  7000  blind  in  thjv- 
state.  ii»*" 
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Blind  StudentK 
Sues  MTA 

Clarence  M.  Holloway,  24-year-  i 
old  Harvard  Law  School  student! 
who  is  blind  and  who  is  guided  by 
a  iSeeing-IEye  dog,  filed  suit  Fri- 
day, June  3,  for  $60,000  in  Fed- 
eral Oourt  against  the  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority  for  injuries 
to  himself  and  to  his  dog.  The  in- 
juries were  sustained  when  Mr. 
Holloway  and  his  dog  were  struck 
by  a  street  car  last  February  8  on 
Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge.  Attorney 
John  .  Saltonstall,  Jr.,  filed  the 
suit  in  his  (behalf. 

Mr.  Holloway  claimed  that  both 
he  and  the  dog  were  seriously  in- 
jured, and  that  the  dog  had  to 
be  sent  to  Mwrristown,  N.  J.,  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
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Never  Saw  Golf  Course,  But 
Shoots  Nine  Holes  In  57 


By  WHITNEY  MARTIN 

Philadelphia,  May  25— UP)— He 
never  saw  a  golf  course  in  his  life, 
but  he  has  shot  nine  holes  in  57 
strokes.  He  never  saw  a  wrestling 
match,  yet  he  was  a  wrestling 
champion.  He  never  saw  a  bowling 
alley,  but  he  can  get  his  strikes  on 
occasion^ 

He  is  Bob  Allman,  as  smart  as 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  which  is 
what  he  is.  He's  small,  and  dap- 
per, and  self-assured,  and  differ- 
ent in  only  one  way  from  most  of 
his  fellow  men.  He  has  been  blind 
since  he  fell  off  a  box  car  at  At- 
lantic City  when  he  was  four  years 
old. 

Right  now  he's  probably  the  only 
blind  sportscaster  in  the  world, 
although  that  is  more  or  less  an 
avocation. 

"I  have  one  program  a  week," 
he  said  a.s  he  sat  comfortably  in 
the  Whitemarsh  Valley  Country 
Club  listening  to  the  televised 
broadcast  of  a  baseball  game. 

"I  write  the  script  myself.  See." 

He  pulled  from  an  inside  pocket 
gleaming  strip  of  hole-pocked  metal 
which  looked  much  like  an  ordinary 
kitchen   grater. 

"This  is  a  braille  slate,  and  this" 
— he  held  up  a  pointed  little  gadget) 
— "This  is  a  stylus.  I  punch  through 
the  holes,  from  right  to  left,  and 
then  take  out  the  paper  and  read 
from  left  to   right." 

His  ears  double  as  eyes,  and  he 
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PROPOSE  NEW 

BLIND  BENEFITS 

WASHINGTON,  June  14  (AP)— 
Earnings  by  the  blind  up  to  $500  a 
year  could  be  excluded  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  social  welfare 
payments  under  a  bill  introduced  to- 
day by  Senators  Ives  and  Wagner 
of  New  York  and  McGrath,  Rhode 
Island. 

The  blind  beneficiary  also  would 
be  permitted  to  own  property  with 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $2000  with- 
out interfering  with  hir"  right  to 
receive  public  aid. 

There  would  be  minimums.  States 
could  be  more  generous  in  ex- 
clusions of  income  and  property  if 
they  desired.    . 


New  Motor  Law 

Will  Safeguard 
Blind  Persons 

A  new  state  law  which  will  be  ef- 
fective shortly  imposes  a  definite 
responsibility  on  motorists  approach- 
ing blind  pedestrians  seeking  to  I 
cross  highways.  Under  the  terms  of  j 
the  law  motorists  approaching  an 
intersection  or  cross  walk  at  which 
a  blind  person  with  a  seeing  eye  dog 
or  carrying  a  white  tipped  cane  must 
bring  their  vehicle  to  a  full  stop  to 
permit  the  blind  pedestrian  to  cross 
the  street. 

Chief  Leblanc  has  asked  the  News 

Jto  set  it  forth  because  it  is  one  of 
tm99»(|measui'es  to  which  little  space 
is  given^fmtjie  press  and  unless  at- 
tention is  specifically  culled  to  it, 
most    motorists    would    be    blissfully 

hmaware  that  they,  will  be  liable  to  a 

\  .f  20   fine   for   failing   \o  comply  with 

•  its   provisions. 


turned  frequently,  listened  a  mo- 
ment, and  called  some  friend  by 
name.  The  television  sound  faded 
and  sputtered  a  moment. 

"Hey,"  he  said,  "that  television 
is  blurred.  Guess  I  need  my  bifo- 
cals." 

Allman  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1939, 
the- year  he  won  the  Eastern  In- 
tercollegiate wrestling  champion- 
ship in  the  121-pound  class.  He 
still  wrestles,  but  is  hog  fat.  Must 
weigh  a  good  125. 

He  didn't  take  up  golf  until  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  ago,  but  with 
Morrie  Talman,  the  Whitemarsh 
pro,  as  his  instructor  he  has  pro- 
gressed tremendously,  with  57  for 
nine  his  best  score  to  date.  Morrie 
steers  him  around  the  course,  set- 
ting him  right  for  the  shots,  but 
when  he  gets  near  the  green  he 
chips  to  the  caddy's  voice,  and 
putts  to  the  rattle  of  the  pin  in  the 
cup. 

"You  know  that  short,  tricky 
ninth,"  he  says  proudly,  "I  had  a 
deuce  on  that." 

He  has  a  grand  sense  of  humor, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
affliction,  and  he  speaks  of  "see- 
ing" an  event  as  anyone  else 
would. 

"I  went  to  see  the  Eagles  play," 
he  related,  "and  a  fellow  yelled  for 
me  to  come  sit  with  him,  as  there 
was  a  vacant  seat  there.  I  went 
down  there,  and  then  he  called 
'Hey,  Bob,  I'm  up  here.'  Then  I 
realized  what  he  had  done.  'A  fine 
thing,'  I  said,  'putting  a  blind  man 
behind  a  post." 

Right  now  he's  all  wrapped  up 
in  the  National  Blind  Golf  Tourna- 
ment which  will  be  held  at  the  Ply- 
mouth club  here  July  8  and  9.  He 
competed  last  year  at  Detroit, 
when  Clint  Russell  of  Duluth  won. 
Allman  had  just  started  to  playj 
and  didn't  do  so  well. 

"The  rules  are  that  man  must 
be  totally  blind,  and  that  he  can 
shoot  at  least  double  par,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We  play  36  holes  and 
last  year  there  were  about  18  en- 
tries. The  only  concession  that  is 
made  in  the  rules  line  is  that  we 
are  permitted  to  ground  our  club 
in  a  trap." 

While  talking  to  us  he  was  ab- 
sorbing the  television  account  of  a 
ball  game. 

"That  Marchildon  looks  terrible 
this  year,"  he  commented,  "won- 
der what's  wrong  with  him." 

He  returned  to  the  subject  closest 
to  his  heart  at  the  moment. 

"Try  to  get  out  to  our  blind  tour- 
naments," he  ui"ged.  "How  do  I 
expect  to  do?  Oh,  I'll  be  in  the 
first  five  this  'yefer." 

You  can't  lick  a  guy  like  that. 
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other.  Last  summer  she  retired 
from  janitor  work  at  Whitewater 
State  Teachers  College  after  26 
years. 

She  has  described  hundreds  of 
things  for  her  husband  —  things 
which  he  never  had  seen  when  he 
had  sight.  'An  airplane,"  he  says, 
"is  like  a  big  bird  sailing  along 
with   a   propellor    turning   like   a 
windmill."  Some  things,  like  trees 
and  birds,  Wagner  can  recall. 
His  wife  said  she  had  always  been 
willing  to  describe  things  to  him— 
"everything  but  pretty  girls." 
They  have  three  grown  children. 


Wed  50  Years 
To  Wife  He 
Never  Saw 

Blinded  at  21; 
Married  Teacher 

WHITEWATER,    Wis.,    June    14 

fTTPi     August   H    Waener    74    and  °ne    son    is   PrlnclPal   of    Norwich 
(UP)— August  H.  Wagner,   i%  ana  c^^  Academy;   the  other  son  is 

his    wife    Gertrude,    70,    celebrated  assiSltant  superintendent  of  schools 

their    golden   wedding    anniversary  at     West     Haven,     Conn.     Their 

here.     But  August  never  has  seen 'daughter  lives  at  Flint,  Mich.  The 


his  wife. 
LEARNED    TRADE 

When  Wagner  was  21  he  helped 


Wagners  have  three  grandsons  and 
three  granddaughters,    j 
SECRETS  OF  HAPPINESS 

Wagner  and  his  wife  revealed  the 


...  „    .  '*.    „ti(.v,     „  secret  of  their  long  and  happy  mar- 

a    neighbor    smash    rock    with    ^iage  on  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
sledge    hammer.    A    chipped    piece  versary    day.    Mrs.    Wagner    said, 
new    into    one    eye    and    destroyed1 "Whatever  he  says,  I  say  'yes' ." 
I  the  nerves  in  both.  Wagner,  enjoying  one  of  the  early 

i'    „    ,  ,     •  .  j  iv.    warm  soring  days,  said,    Whenever 

He  learned  piano  tuning  and  the  ^  ^/^  sai.guym'ent>  j  went  for  a 

Braille  system  at  the  state  school  waik.' 
for  the  blind  at  Janesville,  Wis., 
where  he  met  his  wife.  She  used  to 
crack  hickory  nuts  and  leave  them 
on  his  desk.  He  learned  to  recog- 
nize her  in  those  early  days  of  ro- 
imance   by   her   footstep. 

Mrs.    Wagner    has    50    per    cent, 
vision  in  one  eye  and  less  in  the 
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Blind  Honor  Man 


Bonifacio  YtiAbidc,  21,  blind  honoi 

I  student    of    the    University    of    Ne- 

I  vada,   who  won  coveted   Her*  gok 

'-medalipr  his  straight  "A"  averages 

>  r\  »2*  four  years  of  college. 

'  .         i^ 


FATHER  OF 
BLIND  BABY 
MAKES  PLEA 


Post    Writer    Urges 

Congress  to  Aid 

Hunt  for  Cure 

WASHINGTON,  June  17  —  A 
Bostonian,  the  father  of  a  21- 
months-old  blind  baby  boy,  today 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  Congress 
to  provide  money  for  research  into 
incurable  diseases  which  destroy  the 
ability  to  see. 


I 


300    NEAR    BOSTON 


The  father,   Albert  S.  Hirshberg, 

a  member  of  the  Boston  Post  sports 

staff,  said  he  came  to  Washington  to 

represent  150  other  children  4  years 

old    or    younger    who    suffer    from 

blindness  because  of  the  same  dis- 
ease that  his   own  son  has. 

He  said  there  are  about  300  cases  j 
of  the  condition  within  a  radius  of ! 
50   miles   of   Boston,   and  he   added  j 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  some  400 
cases  in  the  New  York  area,  more  ! 
than    100    in    Chicago,    50   in    Pitts- 
burgh and  many  more  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country, 

Hirshberg  told  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  committee,  which  is  con- 
sidering an  omnibus  research  bill, 
that  his  smali  son  has  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  a  newly  discovered  eye 
condition  which  is  apparently  asso- 
ciated with  excessively  low  weight 
and  prematurity  at  birth. 

He  said  he  had  taken  his  child  to 
the  foremost  eye  specialists  in  Bos- 
ton— "all  of  whom  agree  that  there 
is  no  known  cure  for  him." 

No  Hope  Near 

Hirshberg  said:  "Only  research 
may  find  the  answer  to  his  possible 
cure  and  to  prevent  others  from 
becoming  blind  from  the  same  dis- 
ease. From  my  own  experience,  I 
know  that  it  has  increased  in  fre- 
quency in  New  England.  The 
parents'  group  which  I  represent 
has  doubled  in  the  past  year,  and 
there  are  new  members  at  each 
succeeding  meeting. 

"In  each  case,  parents  are  told  by 
qualified  opthalmologists  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  sight  in  their  chil- 
dren." 

Others   Speak   for   It 

Opening  the  testimony,  Dr.  Dan- 
iel A.  Poling  of  Philadelphia,  presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Christian  En- 
deavor and  a  world-wide  known  hu- 
manitarian who  is  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  to 
Combat  Blindness,  stated:  "In  ap- 
pealing to  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  establishment  of  a  national 
council  to  combat  blindness,  stated: 
"In  appealing  to  Congress  on  behalf 
of  the  establishment  of  a  national 
agency  for  eye  research,  I  believe 
that  I  raise  my  voice  for  one  of  the 


most  vital  and  timely  of  all  the 
movements  that  have  engaged  my 
attention  and  deep  concern." 

Miss  Mildred  Wiesenfeld  of^.  New 
York,  founder  ?Snd  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  to 
Combat  Blindness,  declared: 

"I  ant1  "cwlrvinced  that  while  a  pri- 
vate agency,  such  as  the  one  with 
which  I  am  associated,  can  be  of 
tremenddfts  value  in  educating  the 
public  to  the  need  for  supporting 
medical  research  and,  with  more 
public  education,  can  eventually 
raise  substantial  funds  to  aid  in 
this  effort,  the  immediate  need  is 
for  federal  assistance." 

Miss  Wiesenfeld,  who  has  an  eye 
disease  which  leads  to  total  blind- 
ness, pointed  out  that  while  the 
federal  government  spent  $38,000,- 
000  for  blind  relief  in  1948,  about 
$70,000  to  date  has  been  spent  on 
research  by  the  government. 

Miss    Wiesenfeld    cited    a    heart- 
breaking case  of  a  young  dentist, 
still  able  to  practice,  although  con- 
sidered  legally   blind,   who   states: 
Life  of  Dread 

"There  must  be  many  like  me— > 
the  unknown,  unreported  legally 
blind,  who  silently  work  and  wait 
in  secrecy — fearful  of  '  detection 
which  would  jeopardize  their  in- 
come and  yet  more  fearful  of  the 
day  when  total  irretrievable  loss  of 
sight  will  crush  them  into  an  abyss 
of  dependency,  hopelessness  and  al- 
most  complete   uselessness. 

"Yes,  theirs  is  a  life  of  fear  and 
dread:  The  hope  that  they  could 
muster  with  the  knowledge  that 
science  is  actively  and  unsparingly 
at  work  is  even  denied  them." 
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Blind  Veteran  Keeps  Busy  About  Home 


.o:  ':':^a 


Judge  Carl  E.  Wahlstrom  yes- 
terday in  Probate  Court  allowed 
issues  to  be  framed  for  a  jury 
trial  over  the  will  of  Albert  A. 
Morton,  contractor  and  builder, 
who  died  here  last  July  5. 

The  issues  are  on  whether 
Morton's  will  was  properly  exe- 
cuted and  whether  be  was  of 
sound  mind. 

Widow  A  Trustee 

Morton  left  his  estate  as  a 
trust  fund,  naming  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Mertie  B.  Morton  and  Edward 
H.  Lane  as  trustees.  Mrs.  Morton 
is  to  receive  $1500  annually  from 
the  fund  for  life. 

Lane  was  identified  yesterday 
in  court  as  confidante  and  chauf- 
feur for  the  Mortons  for  many 
years. 

On  Mrs.  Morton's  death,  the 
will  stipulates  that  the  remain- 
ing funds  shall  be  used  to  build 
a  home  on  Morton's  property  at 
353  Grove  street  "for  the  care 
and  relief  of  blind  persons." 

Institution  For   The   Blind 

It  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Mor- 
ton Institution  for  the  Blind." 


Trustees  of  this  project,  ac- 
cording to  the  will,  are  to  be 
Lane,  A.  Wayland  Wood  and 
Frank  E.  Higgins,  all  of  this  city. 
It  was  charged  yesterday  that 
Morton's  signature  on  his  will 
had  been  erased  and  rewritten  a 
second  time.  It  was  claimed  that 
ink  eradicator  or  some  similar 
medium  had  been  used  to  re- 
move the  original  signature. 

Judge   Wahlstrom   examined    a 
(photostat    copy    of    that    part    of 
'the    will    bearing    the    signature 
under  a  reading  glass. 

Petitioning  For  Jury 

Petitioning  for  the  jury  yes- 
i  terday  were  Leverett  S.  Morton, 
brother,  Bridgetown,  N.  S.;  Har- 
riet E.  Morton,  sister,  Worcester; 
Edward  A.  Morton,  nephew,  and 
Charles  E.  Walton,  grandnephew, 
both  of  Arlington. 
,  The  widow  did  not  join  the 
petitioners.  She  was  represented 
by  Mirick,  O'Connell  and  De- 
Mallie,   Worcester   law  firm. 

Counsel     for     the     petitioners 
were  Devine,  York   &  Volpe,   of 


Home  Bought 
By  Blinded 
War  Veteran 

Michael  Vassel,  Maine 
Lumberjack  Prior  to 
..ostSightin  Italy 


Michael  Vassel,  blind  World  War  n  veteran,  mows  the  lawn  In  front  of  his  new  home  at  134 
Hampton  Avenue,  West  Hartford.  His  wife,  Myra,  assists  nearby.  The  veteran,  wounded  at  Cassino, 
«1oa*  «.  lot  of  the  work  around  the.  house  (Cour-ant  Photo). 

8    Worcester  Daily  Telegram,    Friday,   June    10,    1949 

Kin  to  Contest  $300,000 
Bequest  to  House  Blind 

The  will  of  an  elderly  Worcester  builder  who  eventually  left 
his  approximately  three  hundred  thousand  dollar  estate  for  a 
home  for  the  blind  will  be  contested  before  a  jury. 


ars-old  blind  WOJjSp  War 
,  undeterred  by  his  han- 
dicap has  bought  a  home  for  him- 
self and  his  bride. 

Michael  Vassel,  who  has  lived  in 
Hartford  since  his  discharge  from 
the  service  in  March,  19<i5.  at 
Avon  Old  Farms,  bought  g  five- 
room  newly-built  house  at  134 
Hampton  Avenue,  West  Hartford 
from  Howard   L.   Menzel,    builder 

Mr.  Vassel  was  a  member  ol 
the  141st  Infantry,  36th  Divisior 
land  saw  action  in  Italy.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cassanc 
where  a  land  mine  destroyed  his 
sight. 

Prior  to  the  war,  he  had  lived 
in  Rumford,  Me:,  for  a  number  of 
years,  earning  his  living  as  a  lum- 
berjack. He  says  he  has  lived 
practically  all  his  live  in  Ihe  out- 
doors. When  he  left  the  service,  he 
went  to  work  at  the  Royal  Type*-< 
writer  Company  doing  assembly 
work,  running  a  drill  press  and 
doing  polishing  work.  At  the  prej 
sent  time,  he  has  been  laid  off  and 
is  not  working  but  he  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  shop,  expecting  to 
go  back  any  time. 

Married    In    1948. 

Mr.  Vassell  met  Myra  Havensj 
of  Hartford  at  a  party  at  the| 
Hotel  Bond  and  they  were  married 
May  1,  1948.  at  St.  Peter's  Church. 
They  lived  for  a  time  in  a  small 
apartment  and  finelly  decided  to 
buy  a  new  home.  They  found  the 
house  to  their  liking  and  after 
waiting  a  short  time  for  it  to  be 
finished,  they  moved  in. 

Mr.  Vassel  handles  most  of  the 
ground  .work  around  the  house, 
mowing  the  grass,  keeping  the 
yard  in  trim,  goes  to  the  store  and 
assists  his  wife  with  the  dishes. 
He  has  recently  become  interested 
in  woodworking,  making  unpaint- 
ed  furniture.  He  is  experiencing 
some  doubts  as  to  its  value  for, 
as  he  says,  the  cost  of  lumber  is 
high. 

He  keeps  himself  busy,  listening 
to  the''  radio,  playing  records,  and 
he  uses  the  typewriter.  He  has  a 
keen   interest  in   "talking   books' 
donated  and  sent  to  all  blind  veter. 


ans  through  the  American  Found, 
ation  for  the  Blind. 

He  likes  to  get  around  Hartford 
and  says  he  has  memorized  the 
layout  of  the  city  streets.  He  was 
always  fond  of  traveling  and  prior 
to  the  war,  traveled  across  the 
country.  He  finds  people  helpful 
wherever  he  goes.'  He  uses  only  a 
white  cane  in'  his  travels. 

His  wife  works  in  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  in  the  group 
'accounting  department. 


Times 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
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Blind  Pastor  Leads 

Flock  Toward  Light 


PIERMONT,  N.  Y.  (AP)-One  of 
the  most  active  clergymen  in  this 
area  is  a  young  Methodist  min- 
ister who  is  almost  totally  blind 
and  wears  a  36-pound  Blaster  cast 
fastened    down    one    sMe     of     his 

body.  He  is  29-year-old  Albert 
Windle. 

Windle  can't  afford  a  car  on 
his  $1600  salary.  He  walks  to 
visit  parishioners  and  averages 
better  than  five  miles  a  day.  He 
manages  trips  to  New  York  by 
memorizing  subway,  train  and  bus 
stops. 

The  youni  preacher  and  father  of 
four  never  has  babied  himself.  He 
was  selected  for  the  U,  S.  Olympic 
wrestling  team  .while  a  student  at 
Temple  University,  as  blind  then  as 
he  is  now, 

Windle  is  usually  up  at  5  in 
the  morning.  Years  ago  he  start- 
ed delivering  communion  at  7  a.  m. 
every  Friday  to  all  Protestant  pa- 
tients at  the  Nyack  Hospital;  and 
he  rises  at  4:30  to  hike  the  dis- 
tance on  time. 

The  chief  complaint  against  Win- 
dle seems  to  be  that  he  is  never 
home.  One  of  his  favorite  "leisure 
time  activities"  is  to  get  in  a  row- 
boat  given  him  by  a  church  mem- 
ber and  row  up  and  down  the  Hud- 
son River  interv,ewing  barge  cap- 
tains. Hudson  barges  carry  every- 
thing from  mules  to  coal  and  the 
men  who  operate  them  are  not 
known  particularly  for  their  ideal- 
istic view  of   life. 

Undaunted,  Windle  explains:  'You 
know  how  a  larger  craft's  crew 
loves  to  yell  down  things  at  some- 
1  body  alongside  in  a  small  boat.  I 
tell  'em  I'm  a  Methodist  minister 
and  ask  if  I  can  come  aboard.  We 
usually  end  up  with  a  worship 
service  'fore'  or  'aft'  since  most  of 
them  never  get  to  church  any-i 
way." 

Every  three  months  Windle  ij 
taken  by  Nyack  community  ambu. 
lance  to  a  New  York  hospita, 
where  he  undergoes  experimental 
treatments.  For  besides  being 
blind,  Windle  is  a  victim  of  Boeck's 
Sarkoid   disease. 

Regular  visits  and  long  periods 
of  confinement  in  a  hospital  are 
no  novelty  to  Windle.  In  many  in- 
stances the  nature  of  his  case  has 
demanded  operations  without  the 
use  of  anaethetic — the  severe  pain 
of  which  Windle  describes  very 
matter-of-factly. 

Windle  has  written  an  inter- 
denominational communion  service 
used  extensively  by  most  Protes- 
tant ministers  in  his  area.  He  finds 
time  to  be  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Nyack  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation. Recently  he  wrote  a  cri- 
tique of  Methodist  beliefs  which 
has  been  printed  and  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Meth- 
odist Conference  by  order  of 
Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam.  He  orig- 
inated and  conducts  a  religious 
radio  forum— and  is  called  one  of 
the  toughest  sermon  critics  ever 
encountered  by  graduate  speech 
class    alumni. 


Windle  also  writes  a  weekly  news- 
paper column  on  religious  sub- 
jffects.  His  correspondence  and 
necessary  reading  is  done  for  him 
by  'readers'  provided  by  various 
Nyack  women's  organizations.  Win- 
dle has  to  memorize  everything  he 
wants  to  use  of  this  nature  and 
jtherefore  can  quote  with  ease  from 
pages  of  Biblical,  ritual  and  source 
materials. 

Tift  clergyman  has  a  wire  re 
jcorder  he  takes  to  hospital  patients 
and  "shut-ins."  He  transcribes  "vo- 
cal letters"  to  friends  of  the  con- 
fined and  sees  that  they  reach 
their  destination  for  a  hearing.  In 
the  same  way  he  transcribes  por- 
tions of  his  Sunday  service  to  play 
for  those  who  cannot  come  to 
church. 

Never  could  Windle  be  described 
as  the^retiring  type.  In  discussion, 
prea«*HJjjg_  and  debate— as  in  wrest- 
ling—he asks  and  gives  no  quar- 
ter. When  asked  how  he  can 
grapple  an  opponent  he  cannot 
see,  Windle  remarked,  '"You  can 
always  tell  exactly  where  a  man 
>s  once  you  have  him  by  the  hand 
From  there  on  I  have,  at  least 
every   advantage  he  has." 

That's  the  attitude  this  young- 
pastor  has  literally  adopted  in 
order  to  live. 
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ational  Award 

iven  Rvan  For 

Services  To  Blind 

A  Connecticut  man  has  re- 
ceived a  national  award  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  executive 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Blind,  thus  week 
was  awarded  the  Migel  Medal  for 
"outstanding  services  to  the 
blind." 

The  award  was  given  Mr.  Ryan 
Wednesday  at  a  tea  in  New  York 


by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  noted  deaf- 
blind  leader.  Sliss  Keller  said  the 
medal  was  given  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Ryan's  "long  and  successful 
work  for  blind  people  everywhere 
and  particularly  in  Connecticut 
where  he  built  up  the  state  serv- 
ice from  small  beginnings  to  one 
of  the  best  and  most  respected 
agencies  in  the  country." 

Mr.  Ryan  is  a  native  of  Con-, 
necticut.  He  was  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  University  ar$  for  sev- 
eral years  was  a  newspaper  man, 
working  for  a  time  on  The  Cou- 
rant. He  also  worked  for  a  time 
las  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Hartford  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  for  10  years  was 

secretary  of  the  mencarr  «&ou- 
ciation  of  Worlu.s  for  the  Blind. 
He  is  at  present  a  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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Group  of  Blind 
Bowlers  Plans 
First  Tourney 

By  HERB  RALBY 

There  was  a  small,  unusual 
group  of  bowlers  rolling  at  the 
Huntington  Alleys  yesterday  to 
establish  their  handicaps  for 
their  first  tournament  Saturday, 
June  18. 

They  were  unusual,  this 
mixed  group,  because  they  were 
blind  or  partial  sighted. j 

There  was  nothing  unusual, 
however,  about  their  bowling. 
They  have  been  doing  it  weekly  ] 
since  last  November,  one  of  the 
many  recreational  activities 
which  the  Boston  Aid  to  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  organization  has 
programmed  for  them.  Their 
ages  ranged  from  25-year-old 
Bob  Gildea  or  Milton,  a  Boston 
College  graduate  now  complet- 
ing work  for  his  master's  de- 
gree in  mathematics  at  Brown 
University  to  80-year-old  Steve 
Preston  of  Hobson  st.,  Brighton, 
a  retired  structural  iron  work- 
er. 


Not  Extraordinary,  They  Say 

While  folks  with  normal  vision 
might  marvel  at  such  an  activity 
for  them,  to  the  group  it  is  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

"We  don't  do  it  because  it  is 
something  different  and  we  don't 
do  it  to  attract  attention  to  our- 
selves. Definitely  not,"  said  Gildea. 
"We  do  it  and  other  things  because 
we  want  to,  because  it's  part  of 
our  everyday,  normal  life.  It's  our 
form  of  recreation." 

Gildea,  who  is  partial  sighted, 
has  only  to  complete  his  thesis  to 
get  his  master's  degree  and  then 
he  hopes  to  obtain  a  teaching  post. 
He  hasn't  any  position  in  prospect, 
but  he  's  hopeful  his  one  year  of 
experience  teaching  at  Newman 
Prep  School  will  serve  him  in  good 
stead.  No  matter  what  he'll  continue 
to  participate  in  the  Aid  to  the 
Blind  activities  with  his  present 
friends. 

Preston  likewise  is  partial  sighted. 
The  octogenarian  whose  spryness 
belies  his  age  or  sight  deficiency, 
had  bowled  only  a  few  strings  in 
his  life  before  the  local  organiza- 
tion inaugurated  this  activity  last 
Fall.  Now  he  is  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic'  participants,  even  to 
walking  each  Saturday  morning 
from  his  home  to  the  Huntington- 
av.  center. 
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1U  SENIORS 
GRADUATED 
AT  BOWDOIN 


Blinded  Vet  Among 
Those  With  High    , 


/; 


Honors 


BRUNSWICK,  Me..  June  18— 
Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  president' 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of, 
Technology,  and  Mrs.  Marie  Pear} 
Stafford  of  Washington,  daughte 
of  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  were 
among  the  recipients  of  seven  hon- 
orary and  189  baccalaureate  de^ 
grees  at  the  114th  commencement 
exercises    of    Bowdoin    College   this 

morning. 

. i 

BOWDOIN  TRADITION 

Following  a  Bowdoin  tradition, 
the  degrees  were  conferred  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  college  presi- 
dent, at  brief  exercises  which  in- 
cluded commencement  addresses 
by  four  undergraduate   speakers. 

Honorary  degree  recipients  in- 
cluded, besides  Dr.  Killian  and 
Mrs.  Stafford;  Harold  H.  Murchie 
sf  Calais,  chief  justice  of  the  Suj 
preme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine; 
Colonel  Boyd  W.  Bartlett,  former 
professor  of  physics  at  Bowdoir 
and  now  professor  of  electricity  at 
West  Point;  Emyr  E.  Evans,  pro- 
fessor of  geography  at  Queen's 
University.  Belfast,  Ireland,  ancj 
visiting  professor  at  Bowdoin  thi? 
year;  Samuel  L.  Forsaith,  Bruns 
wick  bank  president  and  for  mor< 
than  40  years  (he  Town  treasurer 
ana  Robert  H.  Haynes  of  the  clasi 
of  1919,  assistant  librarian  at  Har- 
vard  College.  - 

Mrs.  Stafford,  who  is  the  daugh 
ler,  sister  and  mother  of  Bowdoir 
men,  is  a  well  known  author  anc 
lecturer,  and  was  known  in  hei 
youth  as  the  Snow  Baby,  having 
been  born  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  She  received  her  honorary 
,  degree  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  by 
her  famous  father. 

Thirty-Five  Receive  Honors 

Commencement  speakers  included 
Charles  W.  Carruthers,  '50,  of 
Brunswick;     Lawrence    M.    Burke, 

|  Jr.,  '50,  of  Portland;  Basil  J.  Guy, 
'47,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Frederick 
'W.  Willey,  Jr.,  '47,  of  Pittsburgh, 
j  Pa.  Earl  D.  Hanson,  '47,  of  Marl- 
|  boro,  Mass.,  was  an  alternate 
speaker. 


(\   Setter    rfw  Locks  trJfiPW 


Thirty-five  men  were  graduated 
with  honors  in  the  largest  class  in 
Bowdoin  history,  including  four 
summa  cum  laude;  three  magna 
!  cum  laude  and  28  cum  laude. 
Honors  in  subjects  were  presented 
to  19  graduates. 

Massachusetts  men  graduating 
with  honors  included  the  fololwing: 
Summa  cum  laude,  Basil  J.  Guy  of 
Lynn;  magna  cum  laude,  Stillman 
P.  Hilton  of  Winchester,  and  cum 
laude,  Edward  K.  Demon  of  West 
Concord,  James  B.  Draper,  Jr.,  of 
Canton,  Samuel  Gross  of  Marble- 
head,  Earl  D.  Hanson  of  Marlboro, 
Robert  W.  Leonard  of  Waban,  and 
Kenneth  E.  Morrill,  Jr.,  of  Cochitu- 
ate. 

Earle  G.  Ramsey,  '49,  of  Howell, 
Ind.,  one  of  three  to  graduate 
magna  cum  laude,  is  a  blinded  war 
veteran  who  had  to  memorize  all 
lectures  or  play  them  back  from 
recordings  for  the  past  four  years. 
He  has  been  receiving  straight 
"A's"  throughout  most  of  his  col- 
lege career. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  VISITOR  ...  at  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  at  the  Black- 
stone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Company  showrooms  yesterday  was  Miss  Mary  E.  French 
who,  blind  herself,  has  taught  crafts  and  Braille  to  the  sightless  since  1904.  Seated 
with  her  is  Ovila  J.  Raquier  of  Cumberland  Hill,  one  of  her  pupils.  Joseph  Tamailo  of 
Providence,  the  blind  basket  maker  who  has  been  demonstrating  his  art  daily  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  sale,  is  standing  behind.  Mrs!  Gladys    Slide    of    Providence,     Miss     French's 

guide  and  driver  is  in  the  background. 

_u ,  ^ 


Retired  Teacher  Epitomizes 
42  Years  Service  To  Blind 


By  LOUISE  J.  LIND 

A  little  old  lady  in  a  print  dress, 
a  jaunty  straw  hat  and  flashing  a 
sprightly  smile  thai  magnified  her 
delightful  personality,  was  a  special 
visitor  at  the  sale  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  showrooms  of  the  Blackstone 
Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

She  is  Miss  Mary  E*  ^JSiiench  of 
Providence,  78-year-oJ.d  '-^e  tired 
teacher  of  the  blind.  For  42  years. 
Miss  French  taught  sightless  adults 
of  Rhode  Island  in  their  homes,  and 
even  since  her  retirement  in  1946, 
she  still  goes  about  as  a  substitute 
teacher  for  staff  members  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  Blind  on  leave  of 
absence. 

To  hear  the  story  of  her  accom- 
plishments, told  in  her  modest,  kind- 
ly manner,  one  forgets  that  she,  too, 
is  blind! 

Miss  French  lost  her  sight  at  the 
age  of  four.  She  was  educated  at 
Perkins  Institute  in  Watertown. 
Mass.,  and  did  post  graduate  work 
in  music  with  Carl  Baerman  of  Bos- 
ton, one  of  the  country's  leading  pi- 
anists in  the  late  19th  century.  She 
taught  piano  to  sighted  pupils  for 
a  few  years,  and  then  in  1904.  she 
took  up  her  real  career,  that  of  lead- 
ing the  blind  out  of  the  ditch  of  lone- 
liness and  dependence  to  self-suf- 
ficiency. 


Began  Career  In  1904 

She  was  one  of  two  original  teach- 
ers employed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education    in    1904       to    visit    blind 
adults  in  their  homes.    In  the  early 
1900's.  this  meant  traveling  by  street'- 
car,    buggy    and    sleigh,      iler    bi- 
weekly visits  to   Woonsocket   were 
made  by  train. 
Blind    children    are    educated    at 
lerk"isjnstitute   with  .the  help   of 
i^WPWfflSWifes  French  explained, 
but  for  those   who  lose  their  sigb.1 
later    life,    the    Bureau    for    the 
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Blind,  which  came  into  existence  in 
1930.  offers  tbe  service  of  home 
teachers  that  they  may  learn  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  handicap 
and  thus  lead  nearly  normal  lives. 
They  are  taught  Braille  that  they 
may  read  for  pleasure  and  study. 
Crafts,  such  as  knitting,  leather 
work,  sewing,  caning  <thairs  and 
crocheting,  are  taught  both  for 
diversion  and  as  a  possible  means 
of  livelihood.  As  much  as  possible, 
a  blind  adult  is  taught  to  "do  with- 
out sight  what  he  was  doing  be- 
fore." Thus,  a  housewife  receives 
instruction  in  how  to  do  her  house- 
work, how  to  sew  and  to  cook. 


Attorney  General  Pupil 

One  of  Miss  French's  pupils,  who 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  20.  not 
only  adapted  himself  to'  his  dis- 
advantage, but  went  ahead  and  be- 
came a  leading  political  figure  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  is  Atty.  Gen. 
William  E.  Powers  of  Cumberland. 
It  was  through  her  encouragement 
that  Po+vers  entered  Perkins  In- 
stitute. Next  Thursday,  his  former 
teacher  proudly  pointed  out,  he 
will  deliver  the  Commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  famous  school  for  the 
blind,  the  first  graduate  to  be  so 
honored. 

Reading  and  music  have  been 
Miss  French's  spare  time  interests, 
she  says.  Until  her  hearing  became 
impaired  during  the  last  few  years, 
she  was  a  familiar  figure  at  con- 
certs. She  keeps  up  with  current 
events  and  the  latest  novels  through 
books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and 
"'talking  books." 

'"Talking  books"  are  recordings  of 
j  current  and  classical  literature  sup- 
plied   with    the    necessary   machine 
through  Perkins  Institute  by  means 
of  Congressional   appropriations.   A 
!  committee     from     the     Library     of 
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Congress  also  supervises  the  print- 
ing of  books  for  the  blind. 

"'There  were  few  books  for  the 
blind  when  I  was  a  girl,"  Miss 
French  stated,  "but  now  I  can  ob- 
tain almost  any  worthwhile  book 
that  is  printed  shortly  after  the  reg- 
ular editions  are  on  the  market." 

"The  first  magazine  came  out  in 
1907,"  the  teacher  went  on.  ""It  was 
called  the  'Mathilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine' in  honor  of  the  wealthy  wom- 
an who  paid  $25,000  per  year  for  its 
publication.  It  still  has  a  circula- 
tion of  7.000.  paid  for  by  an  endow- 
ment by  its  founder.  I  subscribe  to 
more  than  seven  other  magazines, 
many  of  them  sent  free  of  charge." 
Braille  Takes  More  Space 

Braille  characters  take  up  much 
more  space  than  ordinary  printing,1 
Miss  French  explained.  One  issue 
of  "The  Reader's  Digest,"  for  ex- 
ample, takes  four  volumes  of  ap- 
proximately 80  pages.  10  by  12  inch- 
es in  size.  A  year's  subscription, 
offered  by  the  publisher  at  cost,  is 
$12.  However,  there  is  a  fund  to 
which  the  sighted  readers  contrib- 
ute that  reduces  the  rate  for  the 
blind. 

"Gone  With  The  Wind"   came   in 
11  thick  volumes,  with  pages  print-  ; 
ed  on  both  sides,  she  added. 

Demonstrating  how  she  reads, 
Miss  French  ran  the  fingers  of  her 
right  hand  swiftly  over  the  lines  of 
raised  characters  from  left  to  right, 
using  her  left  hand  to  keep  track  of 
her  progress  from  line  to  line.  She 
reads  about  30  pages  in  an  hour. 

Stresses    Sale   Importance 

"Much  more  important  than  my 
story,  however,"  she  pointed  out  in 

a  sweet.  t>u\  business-like  way,   "is  , 
the  story  o  ,-.\q  of  things  made 

by  the  blind1* going  on  here." 

The  articles,  which  range  from 
attractive  stuffed  animals  and  pot 
holders  to  stufdy  chairs  and  rugs, 
are  made  in  Phe  homes  of  blind  pu- 
pils with  material  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  Blind.  Each  crafts-, 
man  is  paid  for  his  work  when 


article  is  turned  into  the  bureau. 
Miss  French  explained.  The  sale  of 
these  articles  makes  it  possible  to 
continue  the  system  and  '  thereby 
nurture  the  confidence  and  skill  of 
the  blind. 

Assisting  as  hostesses  at  this 
morning's  sale  were  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Woonsocket  Mother's 
Club.  They  were  Mrs.  William  J. 
Carroll.  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Daig- 
nault.  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Feeley.  Mrs. 
John  J.  Gray.  Mrs.  John  F.  Keough, 
Mrs.  Lucien  M.  Schneider  and  Mrs. 
Edward  F.  McLaughlin,  the  pres- 
ident. 

Mrs.  Jules  Schweighofer  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Oliver  represented  the  Cos- 
mo Club  this  morning;  and  tomor- 
row's hostesses,  representing  the 
Lions  Club,  will  be  Mrs.  Marcus  J. 
Offers.  Mrs.  William  L.  Cheney  and 
Mrs.  John  F.  Kilcline. 

The  sale  will  end  tomorrow  after- 
noon. The  hours  will  be  from  9  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  in  the  local  utility  com- 
pany's showroom  on   Clinton  <Hroa*. 


Ill 
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Thomas  Lillis  Does 
Job  With  Aid 
Of  Brother-in-Law 

Out  on  West  Mountain  Road 
a  former  Wyoming  cow  puncher 
who  rolls  his  own  cigarettes  has 
started  building  a  house  which 
he  designed  himself,  and  he  ex- 
pects to  do  every  bit  of  the  con- 
struction without  professional 
assistance.  Many  people  are  do- 
ing this  today  to  avoid  the  high 
costs  of  home  building,  buti 
Thomas  Lillis  has  another  rea- 
son for  being  proud  of  his  work, 

He  is  totally  blind. 


House   for  Brother-in-Law 

It, is  not  out  of  desperation  for: 
a  place  to  live  that  Mr.  Lillis  is  do-| 
ing  the  job,  for  he  has  his  own 
home  100  feet  from  the  site  of  the! 
new  one.  The'  house  is  for  his 
brother-in-law  and  Mr.  Lillis  does 
not  expect  to  live  in  it.  He  ex- 
plains his  desire  to  do  the  construc- 
tion very  simply  when  he  says,  "I 
love  to  do  it." 

He  is  not  a  professional  carpen- 
ter and  what  experience  he  does 
have  in  the  house-building  field 
came  from  putting  up  his  own 
house  10  years  ago  before  he  be- 
came blind.  "I  never  built  even  a 
dog  house  before  I  built  that  one," 
he  says.  Since  he  became  blind 
eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Lillis  has  built 
chicken  coops  and  sheds  for  his 
neighbors  and  himself,  and  hs 
knows  his  ability  well  enough  to 
feel  sure  he  can  finish  the  house. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lillis  is  not  able 
to  do  the  entire  job  himself,  and 
that  is  where  his  brother-in-law, 
Michael  Spathos,  comes  in.  "IfjJ* 
could  see  when  something  is  lewl, 
I  could  do  every  bit  of  it,"  Mr.  Lilr 
lis  explains,  and  he  means  it.  Mr. 
Spathos  has  no  building  experience 
and  just  takes  directions.  "I  bawl 
hell  out  of  him  when  he  makes 
mistakes,"  Ms.  Lillis  says,  explain 
ing  that  he  feels  with  his  hands 
over  the  work  and  can  find  the 
slightest  error.  Mr.  Spathos  does 
not  dispute  the  statement. 


All  the  limbers  which  will  be 
used  in  the  house  came  from  the 
forest  on  the  10  acres  of  land  which 
Mr.  Lillis  owns.  He  goes  out,  by 
himself,  and  finds  trees  up  to  24 
inches  thick.  Then  he  fells  th»m. 
He  has  no  fear  of  using  an  ax  nor 
is  he  worried  about  a  tree  falling 
on  him.  He  puts  wedges  into  the 
cut  at  the  base  of  the  tree  and 
while  he  is  hammering  them  into 
the  tree  to  tip  it,  he  keeps  one 
hand  on  the  truck  to  feel  the  sway 
as  it  starts  to  fall.  If  it  comes  to- 
ward him  he  takes  one  step  to  the 
side,  keeps  hammering  the  wedges, 
and  lets  it  go.  After  he  trims  the 
trunks  they  are  hauled  to  a  Lee 
sawmill  and  cut  to  size. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Lillis  worried  about 
getting  lost  on  his  lumbering  ex- 
peditions. He  tells  of  one  time 
when  he  went  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion and  came  out  on  the  Lenox- 
Pittsfield  highway.  When  he  felt 
the  smooth  surface  with  his  foot, 
he  turned  around  and  went  home. 

Came  Here  20  Tears  Ago 

Mr.  Lillis  first  came  to  Berk- 
shire County  about  20  years  ago 
and  settled  in  Lee  where  he  worked 
at  the  East  Lee  power  plant.  Later 
he  took  up  farming  and  did  that 
until  his  blindness,  which  came! 
gradually  and  not  due  to  any  ac- 
cident, made  it  impossible  to  earn 
a  living  jn  the  work. 

The  ,31x25-foot  bungalow  will 
have  a  living  room,  kitchen,  two 
bedrooms,  and  a  bath.  It  will  be 
simple  frame  construction  with  a 
full  cellar  which  has  already  been 
dug.  Mr.  Lillis  was  building  the 
foundation  forms  yesterday.  He1 
and  his  brother-in-law  dug  the 
eight-foot  excavation  for  the  cel- 
lar by  hand  when  they  started 
about  six  weeks  ago. 

They  hope  to  have  it  ready  by 
October  but  the  weather  may  hin- 
der them  in  meeting  the  date.  Mr. 
Lillis  can  only  devote  afternoons 
and  week  ends  to  the  job  because 
during  the  week  he  works  at  the 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  in  Pitts- 
field. 

Plumbing  work  and  roofing  are 
two  of  Mr.  Lillis's  specialties.  He 
says  he  never  had  closer  contact 
to  pipe  work  than  turning  a  spigot 
before  he  became  blind,  but  since 
then  he  has  done  considerable  such 
work  on  his  own  house.  He  marks 
pipe  for  cutting  with  a  hacksaw  so 
he  can  feel  the  groove  and  then 
uses  a  pipe  cutter  like  any  master 
plumber. 

He  relates  a  tale  about  a  sales- 
man who  came  to  see  him  and 
found  him  perched  on  a  two-by- 
four  on  the  roof  of  a  shed  one  day. 
He  was  busily  putting  shingles  on 
the  roof  but,  when  the  salesman 
wanted  to  talk,  he  fumbled  around 
the  roof  to  reach  the  ladder  and 
came  down,  only  to  be  accused  of 
inebriation  by  his  visitor.  Mr. 
Lillis,  whose  eyes  give  no  indica- 
tion of  his  blindness,  had  to  close 
them  for  tne  salesman  and  then 
drive  a  bent  nail  into  a  plank  to 
convince  the  skeptical  man  that  he 
was  really  blind. 

Driving  nails  is  the  simplest  of 
all  tasks  to  Mr.  Lillis.  He  shows 
how  he  does  it  by  concentrating  on 
the  sound  made  by  the  hammer. 
Unless  the  noise  is  solid,  he  knows 
the  nail  is  bending  or  crooked,  so, 
by  tapping  to  find  the  correct  angle 
to  hit,  he  can  drive  any  spike  true. 

Rains,  for  the  past  few  weeks 
have  slowed  the  work  considerably 
and  Mr.  Lillis  is  now  rushing  to  be 
ready  to  pour  concrete  by  next 
Saturday  so  the  body  work  can  get 
started.  "I'm  getting  tired  of  look-  J 
ine:  at  it  this  way,"  he  said. 
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Blind  Youth  Ranks 
High  At  Bowdoin 

Once  in  awhile  we  can  look 
above  our  petty  concerns 
about  the  weather,  high 
prices,  etc.,  to  some  unusual 
person  who  catches  our  eyes 
and  demonstrates  just  what 
a  human  being  can  endure 
and  accomplish. 

Take  the  case  of  Earle 
Gene  Ramsey  of  Howell,  Ind., 
for  instance. 

Gene  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  this  morn- 
ing with  189  seniors,  the 
largest  class  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  that  Brunswick 
school.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
his  junior  year,  he  was  one 
of  three  men  in  that  class  to 
be  graduated  magna  cum 
laude — with   high   honors. 

The  "punch  line"  you  are 
looking  for  is  simply  this — 
Gene  is  completely  hjj1"3-    . 

He  lost  his  eyesight  in  an 
accidental  powder  explo- 
sion while  serving  as  a  cap- 
tain of  the  U.  S.  Army  En- 
gineers in  Burma  during 
construction  of  the  Ledo 
road. 

After  a  medical  discharge 
he  went  to  Brunswick  in 
February,  1946,  with  his  at- 
tractive wife,  Judy.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  first  fathers 
among  veteran  -  students 
when  a  daughter,  named 
Cindy,  was  born. 

Gifted  with  an  unusually 
keen  mind,  he  quickly  learn- 
*m1  his  lessons  through  lec- 
tures and  student-readers. 
lie  completed  term  after 
term  with  higher  grades 
than  these  readers.  A  seri- 
ous case  of  stomach  ulcers 
often  interrupted  his  studies 
and  forced  him  to  leave 
school  for  a  term. 

Gene  probably  hasn't  time 
or  the  inclination  for  your 
sympathies — he  will  be  too 
busy  preparing  for  his  en- 
trance to  Princeton  this  fall 
to  study  for  his  master's  de- 
§Tee  in  history.  j 


Halt  a  Song 
1  If/ HEN    I    was    going    blind,    I 
FT         walked 
With  madness  in  the  fields: 
And  madness  was  a  brazen  giant 
Who  swung  me  by  the  heels. 
Who  swung  me  by  the  heels  in  arcs 
Of  shattered,  broken  light. 
I  lay  upon  the  barley  rows 
Too  wild  to  stand  and  fight. 
Too  wild  to  stand  and  fight.  1  lay 
Face-deep  in  barley  leaves: 
The  cool  green  leaves  ol  barley  came 
Against  my  face  with  ease. 
Against    my    face    with    ease    they 

came. 
With  ease  they  touched  my  eyes: 
Who  says  the  barley  healed  me  not 
Deals  shamefully  in  lies. 

George    Scarborough,    in    "Tellico 
Blue."   (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 
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Five  Blind 
Vets  Form 
City  Chapter 

Five  blind  veterans  of  Worces- 
ter yesterday  organized  a  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Blind  Veterans  at  a  din- 
ner meeting  in  the  YD  Club. 

The  meeting  brought  John  W. 
Feeley,  Raymond  O.  Berthiaume, 
Earl  J.  Butler,  Joseph  P.  De 
Laura  and  Henry  Parsons,  Jr., 
into  the  most  exclusive  vets  or- 
ganization in  the  local  area. 
They  are  the  only  blind  veterans 
in  Worcester  from  either  World 
War,  as  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined. 

Feeley,  Berthiaume  and  Butler 
were  elected  officers  for  the 
coming   year. 

Arrangements  were  made  tc 
operate  concessions  at  the  Audi- 
torium for  a  Yankee  Division 
concert  tomorrow  night.  Appli-j 
cation  to  be  admitted  to  Won 
cester's  Veterans  Council  was 
also  filed 
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Brandeis  Given 
Scholarship  £01 
Blind  Student 

The  Chicago  Blind  Association 
has  established  a  scholarship  of 
$1000  at  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham,  to  be  used  for  a  blind 
student,  announces  Dr.  Abram  L. 
Sachar,  president  of  the  Univer- 
se A  0  + 

The  presentation  was  made  at 
the  silver  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  association,  held  recently  in 
Chicago,  at  which  Dr.  Sachar  was 
the  main  speaker. 

The  scholarship,  offered  in  tri- 
bute to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gottfried 
Bernstein,  will  be  known  as  the 
Gottfried  and  Doris  Bernstein 
Scholarship. 

It  is  expected  that  a  selection 
of  the  first  recipient  will  be 
made  before  the  opening  of  the 
1949-50  academic  year.  This 
student  will  be  among  approxi- 
mately 125  freshmen  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  Brandeis  second  enter-, 
ing  class.  J 

Dr.  Sachar,  in  accepting  thd 
scholarship,  stated: 

"The  scholarship  offered  by  the 
Chicago  Blind  Association  is  un- 
usually significant,  because  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  the  first  in  a  ser- 
ies of  scholarships  made  avail- 
able to  handicapped  youngsters, 
who  greatly  need  the  intellectual 
insight  with  which  to  cope  with 
their  problems." 

rt*ess-Herald 
Portland,  Me. 
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Marriage  Among  The  Blind 

Editor  of  the  Press  Herald: 

Statistics  reported  by  the  researchists  in 
human  genetics  at  the  last  World  Eugenics 
Congress  in  The  Hague  were  most  im- 
pressive. These  estimated  more  than  a 
dozen  types  of  blindness  were  inherited. 
They  indicate  a  tendency  of  the  blind  to 
marry  blind  mates.  Where  both  were  car- 
riers of  the  same  type  of  defective  genes, 
There  are   approximately   170C  t]}e  orfspring  were  blind  about  192  cases 

blind    veterans    from    both    wars  of  some  200  studies. 

in  the  United  States.  The  scientists  have  grasp  as  to  the  facts. 

The  average  layman  lacks  such  knowledge. 
Ordinary  folk,  therefore,  if  intelligent,  ask 
questions.  There  was  reported  the  case  of 
a  young  woman  in  love  with  a  man.  In 
both  families,  there  had  been  occasional 
cases  of  blindness.  The  young  folks  con- 
sulted a  physician.  He  said,  "Go  ahead 
and  marry.  Your  fears  are  groundless." 
Net  result  is  reported:  "Five  children,  all 
■  blind." 

In  said  case,  the  physician  lacked  edu- 
cation in  human  genetics.  Such  tragedies 
inevitably  result  in  protracted  gossip.  The 
thoughtful,  therefore,  hesitate  when  family 
histories  are  doubtful.  Should  we  not  have 
clinics  in  human  genetics  in  all  our 
larger  cities? 

J.  F.  Woodard 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
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(Traveler  Staff  Photo  by  George  Dixon) 
BLIND  STUDENT  WINS  HARVARD  DEGREE— Edward  J. 
Rovczyk  of  Buffalp.  N.  Y.,  guided  by  his  see.ng-eye  dog, 
marches  in  the  Harvard  commencement  procession  to  obta.n 
Harvard  n  }9pl  deau.,i  "  '    "" 

New  York  Times  (s) 
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Bliryi  Veteran  Whose  Grit  Won  Him  Degree 
Brings  Bride  Here  to 


A  German  shell  robbed  James 
Hunter  of  his  sight  in  Holland  in 
}944.  But  it  failed  to  dent  the 
courage  that  made  him  volunteer 
for  the  Canadian  Array  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  win  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  after  he  was  blinded  and 
bring  his  bride  to  New  Yerk  to 
show  her  the  things  he  saw  once 
as  a  bricklayer  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Hunter  and  his  wife,  who 
was  Doreen  Anderson  before  their 
marriage  in  Toronto  last  Saturday, 
arrived  at  the  New  Yorker  Hotel 
late  Monday  evening  to  spend  nine 
days  of  their  honeymoon  in  this 
city.  Before  embarking  on  a  cruise 
around  Manhattan  yesterday  after- 
noon, they  took  a  few  minutes  to 
recall  the  past  and  tell  of  their 
plans  for  the  future. 

"When  I  woke  up  blind  in  the 
hospital  after  being  hit,  I  decided 
I  had  to  do  something  about  my 
life,"  the  30-year-old  veteran  of 
the  Black  Watch  Regiment  ex- 
plained. "I  had  left  grammar 
school  in  Brooklyn  to  work  in  the 


'Show'  Her  the  Sights 

plasterer   and 
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building  line   as   a 
bricklayer." 

He  took  a  course  in  selling  in- 
surance after  his  release  from  the 
Canadian  Army.  He  did  so  well 
in  his  studies  that  he  was  advised 
to  get  a  high  school  education  and 
enter  the  university.  All  of  that 
was  accomplished  in  three  months 
by  hard,  concentrated  work. 

A  friend  introduced  Jim  and 
Doreen  in  their  first  term  at  the 
university.  Because  there  were  no 
political  science  books  in  braille, 
she  offered  to  read  to  him.  He 
passed  every  year  with  honors  and 
both  were  graduated  together  this 
month.  Jim  majored  in  English 
and  philosophy  and  Doreen  studied 
political  economy. 

Mr.  Hunter  will  aim  for  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work.  Al- 
though he  already  has  been  offeree 
a  job  with  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Toronto,  he  plans  to  wort 
"with  a  social  organization  thai 
deals  with  all  people." 

"You  get  a  much  broader  view 
that  way,"  he  explained. 
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BLIND  GOLFERS  ASK  NO  FAVORS 

One  notes  that  Bill  Gilman,  the  local  blind  golfer,  camp 
in  second  in  the  Blind  National  Golf  Championship  just 
completed  down  in  Pennsylvania.  The  victor  was  another 
husky  G.I.  who  was  blinded  in  action,  Charlie  Boswell,  the 
former  University  of  Alabama  football  star.  These  men 
are  fast  friends.    They're  likewise  good  golfers. 

These  totally  blind  war  veterans  can  defeat  many  a 
golfer  still  blessed  with  20-20  vision.  They  don't  always 
do  so  well  in  medal,  because  when  they  get  into  trouble, 
they're  really  in  trouble.  In  match  play,  however,  they're 
tough.  I  saw  Gilman  play  several  holes. in  par  and  watched 
him  birdie  one  despite  a  brisk  head  wind. 

They  don't  ask  any  favors,  and  they  play  by  the  rules 
All  each  needs  is  an  extra  good  caddy  or  some  good  golfing 
friend  to  act  as  a  human  seeing  eye.  Such  a  helper  judges 
distance  for  them,  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  sort^ot 
blow  required,  tees  up  the  ball  and  then  sets  the  club. 

I'll  back  Gilman  to  drive  with  Sam  Snead.  Both  have 
deadly  putting  eyes.  That  is  done  by  sound,  the  caddy 
gently  tapping  the  inside  of  the  cup  with  an  iron.  They  tell 
you  that,  in  some  ways,  they  have  an  advantage. 

"We  keep  our  heads  down,  for  one  thing,"  says  Bill 
with  a  grin,  "because  there's  no  point  in  looking  up."  He's 
the  young  man  who,  when  I  first  met  him,  said  that  for  a 
bet  of  no  matter  what  figure,  he'd  guarantee  to  beat  any 
golfer  in  the  world  who  can  see  -provided,  he  added  slowly, 
"he'll  let  me  make  just  one  rule."  Asked  what  the  rule 
was.  he  said,  with  a  chuckle,  "Provided  we  start  the  match 
one  minute  after  midnight." 

Of  all  the  golf  I've  ever  seen,  theirs  is  truly  the  mo*t 
wonderful.    That  likew  ise  goes  for  the  snin'* 
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6lind  Men  Protest  ~~ 
Work-Week  Reduction  C 

™PKrS^Urgh' ,  July  n-UP'-About 
30  blind  employes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  fo  rthe  Blind  to- 
day picketed  the  association  and 
city-county  buildings  to  protest  a 
reduction  of  their  work-week  to 
three   days. 

They  charged  the  cut  was  not 
necessary,  that  they  will  only  earn 
$10.20  a  week  and  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  their  bills.  Pickets  said 
they  hoped  to  confer  with  city  and 
community  chest  official*        * 
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»  In  a  quiet  corner  of  a  public  park  in  the  English  town  of  Exeter,  there 
is  a  Garden  for  the  Blind.  Easy  of  approach,  it  is  planted  with  shrubs,  trees 
and  climbers,  and  flowers  selected  for  the  perfume  of  the  leaves  or  blossoms. 
The  beds  and  borders  in  which  the  flowers  grow  are  raised  on  grassy  banks 
so  that  the  visitors  may  smell  them  without  stooping.  A  metal  plaque  bears 
the  following  inscription  in  Braille:  "To  the  blind  of  Exeter,  with  the 
thought  that  your  main  pleasure  in  a  garden  comes  from  the  sweet  scents  to 
be  found  there,  these  plants  have  been  selected  for  your  enjoyment."  The 
plaque's  raised  dots  have  become  bright  through  constant  reading  by  sensi- 
tive fingers.  —  Adapted  from  Vision 


BlindSingers,  Musicians  to  Offer  Recital  in  Stamford  Friday  Night 


A  recital  which  win  feature  sev- 
eral blind  concert  stars  will  be 
presented  Friday  at  8  p.m,  by  the 
Stamford  Association  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Burdick  Junior  high  school, 
Forest  street,  Stamford,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Jennie  D.  Kondrasky, 
president.  Proceeds  will  be  used  to 
assist  members  of  the  organization 
as  well  as  other  blind  people  in  the 
community. 

Among  the  singers  will  be  John 
DiFrancesco,  baritone,  of  New 
York,  a  protege  of  Ezio  Pinza.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Per- 
kins Institute.  Mr.  DiFrancesco, 
who  has  sung  with  oratorio  so- 
cieties and  over  the  radio,  is  di- 
rector of  the  choir  of  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn. 

Also  on  the  program  will  be  a 
Bridgeporter,  Harold  Logan.  who 
will  play  the  accordion  and  sing. 
Mr.  Logan,  employed  by  the  Car- 
penter Products  company,  also  plays 
the  saxophone. 

A  quartette  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Guild  choir 
also  will  take  part.  They  are  Mrs. 
Fred  Vieni,  goprano;  Lena  Barbera, 
sHn:  Guion  Rodgers.  tenor,  and  Mr, 


Vieni,  bass.  Frank  Rourke,  who 
operates  a  newspaper  stand  in  the 
New  Haven  post  office,  will  do 
comedy  singing  and  lead  in  group 
singing,  Carme!  Abel,  soprano, 
of  New  York,  also  will  3ing.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  won  a  scholarship  to  the 
Juilliard  school  of  Music.  She  was 
a  competitor  on  the  Arthur  God- 
i  frey  show  winning  first  honors. 


The  sponsoring  committee  con- 
sists of  Sydney  C.  Kweakin,  Stam- 
ford, chairman;  C.  W.  Pond,  trea- 
surer of  the  Springdale  Bank  and 
Trust  company,  treasurer.  Mayor 
George  T.  Barrett,  Dominick  W. 
Telesco,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  Harry  Rosenbaum,  edi- 
tor of  the  Stamford  Shopper;  E. 
R.  McCullough,  editor  of  the  Stam- 
ford Advocate  and  Robert  W.  Pier- 
rez,  chairman  of  publicity. 


Blind  Evangelist 
Here  Tonight 

Alexander  Marks,  blind  field 
evangelist  for  the  American  Board 
of  missions  of  the  Jews,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  will  speak  tonight  at 
7:30  at  the  Baptist  Church,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  from  the 
pastor,  Rev.  G.  Stephen  Johnston. 

His  topic  will  be,  "The  Palestine 
Arab  Jewish  United  Nations  Tan- 
gle—What Does  It  Mean?". 

Mr.  Marks  is  a  Christian  Jew  born 


in  London,  England,  and  studied 
for  the  ministry  in  a  Bible  college 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  was  or- 
dained there  and  return  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Jews.    . 

In  August  of  1939  he  went  to 
Montreal.  Canada,  and  preached  in 
many  of  the  larger  churches  of  the 
Dominion  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  in   1940. 

He  has  done  Jewish  refuge  work 
in  Chicago  and  in  1944  joined 
the  staff  of  the  American  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Jews,  Inc.,  in 
New  York.  Within  the  past  year, 
Mr.  Marks  suffered  complete  loss 
of  his   eyesight. 

The  public  is  invited  to  hear 
him  speak  at  the  Baptist  Church 
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IH  vice  president  Ivan  L.  Willis  receives  the 
"Employer  of  the  Year"scroll  from  Raymond  T.Frey, 
vice  president  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 
A  former  athlete,  Frey  was  blinded  by  a  booby  trap. 


biggest  crowd-puller  at  the  BVA  convention  was 
the  exhibit  of  "Blinded  Veterans  on  the  Job."  In 
the  International  Harvester  exhibit,  John  Bitunjac 
operated  the  industrial  machinery  he  uses  in  his  job. 


jew  visitors  to  Harvester's  Memphis  Works  are 
aware  these  men  are  blind,  so  skillfully  do  they 
operate  their  machines.  Charles  G.  Stevens,  23, 
and  George  Woodard,  25,  make  implement  parts. 


From  blinded  veterans... 


NE  OF  THE  OUTSTAND- 
ING organizations  of 
ex-servicemen  to  emerge 
from  World  War  II  is 
the  one  called  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation. Its  members  are 
men  who  lost  their  eyesight  in  service, 
and  its  reason  for  being  is  the  restoration 
of  the  blinded  veteran  to  full,  active, 
productive  citizenship.  One  of  its  big 
jobs  is  to  educate  the  public  as  to  what  a 
blind  person  can  do. 

Once  a  year,  the  BVA — like  the  other 
veterans'  organizations — holds  a  national 
convention.  This  year,  150  of  the  vets, 
plus  wives,  friends  and  relatives,  con- 
verged on  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
occasion.  Their  convention  was  replete 
with  the  usual  work  and  play,  the 
business  meetings  and  banquets,  the 
resolutions  and  speeches.  But  there  were 
some  added  features. 

And  one  of  these  was  the  conferring 
of  the  "Employer  of  the  Year"  award 
to  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
The  award,  said  the  association,  was 
given  to  Harvester  '  'for  recognizing  abili- 
ty instead  of  disability,  and  for  main- 
taining personnel  policies  which   allow 


blind  workers  to  make  the  most  of  their 
talents  and  skills  and  thereby  fill  a  useful 
and  productive  place  in  society." 

On  hand  to  accept  the  scroll  for 
Harvester  was  Ivan  L.  Willis,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Industrial  Relations. 

"I  am  proud  to  stand  here  this  evening 
and  tell  this  fine  group  that  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  every  handi- 
capped employe  we  have  working  for  us 
represents  good  business  management," 
Mr.  Willis  said. 

He  continued,  "The  basic  policy  of 
International  Harvester  is  that  everyone 
in  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  earn 
a  living,  and  the  kind  of  living  he  earns 
depends  upon  his  ability  and  his  willing- 
ness to  apply  himself.  Within  the  frame- 
work of  that  philosophy,  International 
Harvester's  doors  are  open  to  people 
from  every  race,  creed,  political  affilia- 
tion, and  irrespective  of  their  handicap. 

"But  we  are  a  business  organization," 
he  added,  "we  employ  people  when  we 
have  work  for  them  to  do,  and  we  expect 
the  people  whom  we  employ  to  deliver 
value  received  for  the  wages  they  are 
paid." 

Mr.  Willis  added  that  Harvester's 
handicapped  workers  have  better  safety 


records  than  the  average  worker,  and 
remarked  that  the  production  efficiency 
of  the  handicapped  workers  was  higher 
than  that  of  many  of  the  other  employes. 
"I  can  assure  you  that  in  behalf  of  the 
entire  company  we  most  deeply  appre- 
ciate this  award,"  Mr.  Willis  concluded, 
"and  I  can  personally  say  that  I  don't 
know  of  any  recognition  or  of  any  award 
that  has  come  our  way  that  we  can  value 
more  highly." 


HARVESTE  R     WO  R  LD 

IS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  ORGANIZATION  •  180  NO. 
MICHIGAN  AVE.  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 
GERALD  D.  HURLEY,  EDITOR  •  EVELYN 
MOULTON,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  EDITOR 
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SENSITIVE  FINGERS 
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'OHNNY'S  mother  re- 
moved the  wrappings  from 
the  carved  and  inlaid  box  he 
had  made.  "Oh,  Johnny!" 
she  breathed  at  last.  "It's 
beautiful!" 

"Is  it?"  he  answered  wist- 
fully.  For  Johnny  was  blind. 

A  man  who  can  understand 
Johnny's  frustration  because 
he  couldn't  see  what  his  own 
hands  had  made  is  Merrill  A. 
V.  Maynard,  of  Taunton, 
Massachusetts.  Once  able  to 
see,  he  has  been  sightless 
since  he  was  16. 

He  praises  all  efforts  to 
make  blind  people  self-sup- 
porting. But  people  who 
don't  see,  he  points  out,  like 
people  who  do,  "cannot  live 
by  bread  alone."  They  too 
need  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
for  beauty.  They  should  have 
opportunity  to  express  their 
innermost  longings.  And  one 
way  is  to  write  poetry. 

So  he  started  the  Braille 
Poets'  Guild  to  stimulate  the 
reading  and  writing  of 
verses. 

Three  years  ago,  Maynard 
began  to  publish  Inspiration, 
the  first  and  only  poetry 
quarterly  in  braille.  Im- 
printed on  heavy,  ll-by-13- 
inch  paper,  the  magazine 
contains  selections  from  the 
best  current  verse,  the  best 
poetry  submitted  by  blind 
writers,  editorials,  and  prac- 
tical aids  to  the  study  of 
verse.  Reader  response, 
stimulated  by  occasional 
writing  contests  conducted 
by  the  magazine,  has  been 
enthusiastic  and  today  more 
than  300  blind  poets  are  ac- 
tive participants  in  the  ven- 
ture. 

Thanks  to  the  Guild  and 
to  Maynard's  persisting  ef- 
forts, an  all-round  program 
of  writing,  sharing,  and  judg- 
ing creative  poetry  is  being 
recognized  as  an  ideal  pur- 
suit for  the  sightless.  By 
releasing  their  stifled  crea- 
tive energies  and  permitting 
them  to  "sec  their  work,  it 
provides  a  "lift"  they  have 
seldom   experienced. 


(Tosches  Photo) 

SEES  AGAIN  AFTER  18  YEARS— Sight  returned,  apparently 
miraculously,  to  Edward  R.  Ray,  Hopkinton  chiropractor, 
this  week  after  18  years  of  blindness.  He  lost  one  eye  as 
a  boy  and  sight  of  the  other  years  later.  Now  he  can 
distinguish  colors,  read  and  see  normally  with  other  eye. 


Restoration  of  Sight  Called 
Miracle  by  Man  Blind  18  Years 


HOPKINTON,  July  8— A  63-year- 
old  masseur  who  could  see  again 
tonight  after  18  years  of  blindness 
found  his  wife  still  beautiful  and 
his  bright  new  world  totally  won- 
derful. 

"It's  a  miracle,"  said  Edward  R. 
Ray  of  7  East  Main  street,  "a 
miracle." 

He  revealed  that  his  life  of  dark- 


ness ended  Wednesday  night  but 
that  he  had  waited  36  hours,  his 
sight  growing  stronger  all  the  time, 
to   make   sure   the  return   of   his 

vision  was  not  just  "a  cruel  freak." 

Ray   said   he   was   walking   into 

the  kitchen   of  his  home  from  a 

hall  "when  suddenly  everything  be- 

(Continued  on  Page  Three) 


EDWARD  R.  RAY,  63,  OF  EAST  MAIN  ST.,  HOPKINTON 
First  Glimpse  of  Himself  in  Mirror  Since   1931. 


Sight  Recovery 
Seen  Miracle 

(Continued  from  First  Page) 

came  bright."  In  the  room  were 
his  wife,  Anna,  and  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  Deegan,  who  was  visiting. 

"I  can  see,"  he  shouted.  Deegan 
and  Mrs.  Ray,  he  said,  "looked  at 
each  other  as  if  I  were  crazy."  Then 
Ray  walked  to  the  kitchen  and  be- 
gan reading  headlines  from  a  news- 
paper.    That  convinced  them. 

TO   SEE   HIS   DAUGHTER 

He  could  hardly  believe  it,  even 
today. 

"The  brightness  of  things  .  .  ." 
he  said,  "I  had  almost  forgotten 
what  color  looked  like.  I  saw  my 
wife  for  the  first  time  in  all  those 
years.  Although  she'd  grown  old, 
she  was  still  just  as  wonderful  as 
the  last  time  I  saw  her."  Today  he 
will  see  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Rotchford,  at  her  Brant  Rock  sum- 
mer home,  and  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  it  with  pathetic  eagerness. 

Ray's  optometrist,  Dr.  Edwin  T. 
Olson  of  Worcester,  where  the  mas- 
seur maintains  an  office  three  days 
weekly,  called  it  "a  most  astonish- 
ing thing." 

THEORY  IS   OFFERED 

Dr.  Olson  had  examined  Ray  fre-j 
quently  and  said  "there  seems  noth- 
ing to  be  done  to  help  him."  He  has 
not  examined  him  since  the  return 
of  his  vision.  Ray,  he  said,  is  too 
excited. 

"The  only  theory  I  can  advance," 
Dr.  Olson  said,  "is  that  the  process 
of  absorption  which  brought  on  the 
blindness  has  reversed  itself.  The 
reverse  process,  like  that  which 
brought  on  blindness,  would  go  on 
for  a  long  time  and  suddenly  be 
completed,  bringing  sight  back 
without  warning." 

He  said  Ray's  trouble  was  in  the 
media — inside  the  eye — making  sur- 
gery impossible  and  useless. 

INJURED  IN  YOUTH 

Ray's  eye  troubles  began  when  he 
was  nine  years  old.  A  stick  hit  his 
right  eye  and  eventually  cost  him 
its  sight.  For  nearly  35  years,  while 
that  eye  was  blind,  the  other  gradu- 
ally weakened.  In  1931,  his  world 
turned  completely  black. 

Ray  said  his  restored  vision  lets 
him  read  headlines  and  distinguish 
persons'  features.  He  is  wearing 
tinted  glasses  until  his  eyes  become 
adjusted  to  the  light. 

SUCCESSFUL  PRACTICE 

During  his  blindness,  he  won  the 
respect  of  this  community  by  his 
refusal  to  become  a  burden.  He  at- 
tended Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown,  learned  to  read 
Braille,  to  play  a  trumpet,  to  do  up- 
holstery and  eventually  to  become  a 
masseur.  His  practice  is  a  successful  s 
one.  c 

But  he  has  n't  been  working  since  ti 
Wednesday.  He's  been  catching  up  n 
on  18  years  of  not  seeing  the  faces  c 
of  those  he  loves.  You  can't  tell  j 
him  miracles  don't  happen.  t 
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The  Lookout 

By    GEORGE    McGUANE 

Quite  A  Faux-Pas 
Youth  At  Long  Meadow 
Harvard   Bound  , 
Bova's  Back        U  A    I 
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NOT  MANY  PEOPLE  MAY  HAVE  NOTICED  IT  BUT 
we  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  the  terrific  faux-pas  committed  via 
video  the  other  night  by  the  celebrated  magazine  writer,  Quen- 
tin  Reynolds.  After  interviewing  a  blind  golfer  and  having  the 
'handicapped  man  demonstrate  his  driving  skill  with  special 
studio  equipment,  Reynolds  then  lauded  the  man  for  his  forti- 
tude and  perserverance  in  playing  the  game  sightless.  Then 
said  Reynolds,  "I'm  quite  sure  that  all  those  of  the  television 
audience  with  a  similar  handicap  will  be  encouraged  by  what 
they  saw  tonight."    Great  stuff,  eh,  the  blind  watching  the  blind! 
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Writing  Board"  for 
Blind  Given  Centre 
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MAKES  WRITING  BOARD  FOR  BLIND 
Alvan  BluVwn,  13,  Brookline  Boy  Scout,  shows  writing  board  he 
to  aid  blind  in  learning  to  write  lorn;' 

A  "writing  board,"  with  which 
blind '  persons  can  be  taught  to 
write  in  "long  hand"  so  they  will  bt 
able  to  sign  checks  and  execute 
other  documents,  has  been  made 
available  at  the  Boston  Aid  to  the 
Blind  Centre,  295  Huntington  ave„ 
by  two   Brookline  boy  scouts. 

The  board,  which  was  designed 
by  Mme.  Georgette  Pisart,  a  vol- 
unteer worker  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
ifork.  serves  as  a  mount  for  the 
letters  of  the  written  alphabet  and 
riumerals  formed  in  fine  wire  so 
the  blind  student  can  "see"  them 
through  his  fingertips. 

Alvan  Bluhm,  13,  leader  of  the 
Bob  White  Patrol  of  Brookline  of 
Troop  15,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  Michael  Tuton,  14,  copied  the 
board,  which  was  made  available 
by  Mme.  Pisart,  and  presented  the 
result  of  their  work  to  the  Boston 
Aid  to  the  B] 
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Special  Museum  In  Britain 

For  Especial  Use  Of  The  Blind 
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LONDON  —  If  you  can  see,  you 
can't  get  into  the  London  Science 
Museum's  popular  science  exhibi- 
tion. It's  for  the  blind  alone.  They 
"see"    with    their    hands. 

The  museum  thinks  it  is  the  tirst 
one  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the, 
world. 

Officials  got  the  idea  when  a  blind 
boy— cm-rounded  by  magnificent 
exhibits  in  glass  cases — asked  what 
was  the  good  of  a  museum  to  him. 
He  couldn't  see  the  exhibits,  he 
said,  and  he  couldn't  touch  them. 
All    he    could    do    was    listen    to    a   [._  .  . 

guide.  [  Wealth  of  exhibits  Gathered 

Officials  gave  him  some  valuable 
exhibits  to  handle — and  took  the 
lesson  to  heart.  Next  day  they 
hauled  out  scores  of  choice  items 
and  arranged  them  on  tables  in  a 
special  room.  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  hastened  to  pro- 
vide descriptive  labels  in  Brajlle. 
Now  the  exhibition  is  thronged 
every  day. 

The  Science  Museum  is  the  one 
that  housed  the  plane  the  Wright 
brothers  flew  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C, 
in  1903.    It  was  displayed  as  a  prize 

exhibit   from    1928   until    last    year, 

when  it  was  sent  back  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in   Washington. 
The  exhibition  for  the  blind  has 

everything  from  a  three-foot  replica 

of     an     ancient     Egyptian     chariot 

wheel  to  the  real  thing  in  Spitfire 

aircraft  engines.    There  are  models 

of    aircraft,    locomotives    and    ships, 

an  old  spinning  wheel,  hand  looms, 
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MUSEUM  — 

FOR  BLIND  ONLY  Thousands    Benefit 


for  Those  Unable 
to  See   / 

London,  July  9  (IP) — If  yo  u  can  see 
you  can't  get  into  the  London  Science 
Museum's  popular  science  exhibition. 
It's  for  the  blind  alone.  They  "see" 
with  their  hands. 

First    of    Kind 

The  museum  thinks  it  is  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Officials  got  the  idea  when  a  blind 
boy — surrounded  by  magnificent  ex- 
hibits in  glass  cases — asked  what  was 
the  good  of  a  museum  to  him.  He 
couldn't  see  the  exhibits,  he  said,  and 
he  couldn't  touch  them.  All  he  could 
do  was  listen  to  a  guide. 

Officials  gave  him  some  valuable  ex- 
hibits to  handle — and  took  the  lesson 
to  heart  Next  day  they  hauled  out 
scores    of   choice   items   and  arranged 


mine  rescue  apparatus,  tuning  forks,  i  them  on  tables  in  a  special  room.  The 
a   14th    century    ax.    They    are    all  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has- 

— , — : tened  to  provide  descriptive  labels  in 

Braille.       Now       the       exhibition       is 
thronged  every  day. 

The  Science  Museum  is  the  one  that 
housed  the  plane  the  Wright  Brothers 
flew  at  Kitty   Hawk,   N.   C,   in   1903. 


strange  and  wonderful  to  the  sight- 
less. 

The   Spitfire   engine   sits   ponder- 
ously  on   the   floor   near   the   door 

The  blind  go  over  it  lovingly,  finger- , 

tL  i.    r\  t      ■         j     ■lt    was    displayed   as    a    prize    exhibit 

ing  every  bolt.  One  man.  fascinated ,    frQm  192Jj         *  year,  when  it  was 

spent    two    hours     looking     at    it.   sent  back  t0  the  Smitns,;nian  Institu. 

That  s   what   they   say—  looking,     tion  in  Washington, 
not  "touching." 


"Quick,  look  at  this,  blind  school 
boys  call  excitedly  to  blind  com 
panions. 

The  museum  isn't  afraid  the  ex 
hibits  will  be  damaged.     The  blind 
have  a  feather  touch. 

"Seeing"  the  exhibition  is  a  two 
handed  job.     Visitors  use  their  left 
hand  to  read  the  Braille  description 
while  their  right  races  over  the  ex 
hibit. 

"You  wouldn't  think  a  kid  could 
fall  in  love  with  a  sun-recorder 
would  you?"  and  attendant  asked 
pointing  to  a  blind  boy  running  his 
hands  over  the  smooth,  round  glass 
instrument.  The  boy  snuggled  nis 
cheek  against  it;  he  was  still  "look- 
ing"  much   later. 


The  exhibition  for  the  blind  has 
everything  from  a  three-foot  replica 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian  chariot  wheel 
to  the  real  thing  in  Spitfire  aircraft 
engines.  There  are  models  of  air- 
craft, locomotives  and  ships,  an  old 
spinning  wheel,  hand  looms,  mine 
rescue  apparatus,  tuning  forks,  a  14th 
century  axe.  They  are  all  strange 
and   wonderful   to   the   sightless. 

The  Spitfire  engine  sits  ponderously' 
on  the  floor  near  the  door.     The  blind 
go    over    it   lovingly,    fingering    every 
bolt.     One  man,  fascinated,  spent  two 
hours   "looking"  at  it. 


by  Idea  Given 
bvBoy 

BY    ARTHUR    W.  WHITE 

LONDON,  July  9  (AP)— If  you 
can  see,  you  can't  get  into  the  Lon- 
don Science  Museum's  popular  sci- 
ence exhibition.  It's  for  the  blind 
alone.  They  "see"  with  their  hands. 

The  museum  thinks  it  is  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the 
world. 


BOY    GIVES    IDEA 

Officials  got  the  idea  when  i 
blind  boy — surrounded  by  magnifl*  | 
cent  exhibits  in  glass  cases — asked 
what  was  the  good  of  a  museun* 
to  him.  He  couldn't  see  the  ex« 
hibits,  he  said,  and  he  couldn't : 
touch  them.  All  he  could  do  waa 
listen  to  a  guide. 

Officials  gave  him  some  valuably 
exhibits    to    handle — and    took    th^i 
lesson    to    heart.      Next    day    they , 
hauled    out   scores   of   choice    item* 
and    arranged    them    on    tables    ii*| 
a   special   room.     The   National   In«j 
stitute    for    the    Blind    hastened    to 
provide  descriptive  labels  in  Braille. 
Now    the    exhibition    is     thronged 
every  day.  j 

The  science  museum  is  the  on* 
that  housed  the  plane  the  Wright 
brothers  flew  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N. 
C,  in  1903.  It  was  displayed  as  a 
prize  exhibit  from  1928  until  last 
year,  when  it  was  sent  back  to  th* 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash* 
ington. 

The  exhibition  for  the  blind  has 
everything  from  a  three-foot  re-1 
plica  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  chariot 
wheel  *o  the  real  thing  in  spitfira 
aircraft  engines.  There  are  models 
of  aircraft,  locomotives  and  ships, 
an  old  spinning  wheel,  hand  looms, 
mine  rescue  apparatus,  tuning 
forks,  a  14th  century  axe.  They 
are  all  strange  and  wonderful  t». 
the  sightless. 

The  spitfire  engine  sits  ponder- 
ously on  the  floor  near  the  door. 
The  blind  go  over  it  lovingly, 
fingering  every  bolt.  One  man, 
fascinated,  spent  two  hours  "look- 
ing" at  it. 


Never   Say  "Touching" 

That's  what  they  say— "Looking,* 
not  "touching." 

"Quick,  look  at  this,"  blind 
schoolboys  call  excitedly  to  blind 
companions. 

The  museum  isn't  afraid  the  ex- 
hibits will  be  damaged.  The  blind 
have  a  feather  touch. 

"Seeing"  the  exhibition  is  a  two- 
handed  job.  Visitors  use  their  left 
hand  to  read  the  braille  description 
while  their  right  races  over  the 
exhibit. 

"You  wouldn't  think  a  kid  could 
fall  in  love  with  a  sun-recorder» 
would  you?"  an  attendant  asked, 
pointing  to  a  blind  boy  running  his 
hands  over  the  smooth,  round  glass 
instrument.  The  boy  snuggled  hia 
cheek  against  it;  he  was  still  "look*, 
ing"  much  later. 

The  museum  doesn't  know  ho\tf 
many  of  Britain's  76,000  blind  will 
come.  But  the  exhibition  is  packed 
every  day.  Parties  of  blind  schoo^ 
children  have  travelled  as  far  " 
80  miles.  That's  a  long  way 
England. 

For   blind   youngsters,    a  visit 
"belter    than    listening    to    the   ci 
cus."     That's    what    one    told 
mother. 

Not  all,  however,  go  away  happ; 

Attendants  saw  one  youngste 
"looking  at  a  model  yacht.  Hi 
hands  strayed  over  the  pencil-lik 
mast.  Suddenly  he  stiffened.  The 
he  ran,  his  face  contorted  with  fei 
and  tears. 

His  escort  told  the  story.  The  b< 
was    blinded    in    the   war   when   h 
tried  to  dismantale  a  tiny  Germa 
"butterfly"    bomb    he   found    in   hi 
backyard. 

The   last   thing   the   boy   touched  | 
before  the  explosion  was  the  penciB 
like  detonator. 
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SIGHTLESS  BOYS  AT  LONDON  MUSEUM 


All  boys  love  to  tinker  with  models  of  steam 
engines  and  these  blind  youngsters  visiting 
the  London  Science  Museum  are  no  exception 


to  the  rule.  The  exhibit  is  for  the  blind  alone. 
The  museum  thinks  it  is  the  first  one  of  its 
kind  anywhere  in  the  world.    (AP  Wirephoto) 


Traveler 
Boston,  Mass. 


ASKS  FOR  AID  ,*apj 

In  a  letter  to  Congressman  J 
wCyfP+rv!eSt  of  T^nessee,  mem- 
ber  of  the   committee   considering 


(Traveler  Staff  Flioio  hv  George  Dixon) 
BLINDED  BY  BAFFLING  EYE  DISEASE— Twin  daughters,  2,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Miller 
of  35  Mount  Hood  road,  Brighton,  born  prematurely,  are  among  1  50  Greater  Boston  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  retrolental  fibroplasia  during  past  seven  years.  Their  parents  pray  foi 
success  of  research  at  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  other  medical  centers  ir 
hope  such  tragedies  may  soon  be  prevented.  Susan  Jane  is  held  by  her  daddy  and  Judith  Anr 
by  her  mother.  ' 


U.S.  Asked  to  Aid 
Blind  Research 

Parents  of  150  Hub  Children  with  Baffling 
Eye  Condition  Direct  Appeal  to  Congress^ 

If  It  would  do  any  good,  the  parents  of  15"  Greater  Bostonji 
children  afflicted  with  a  baffling;  blindness  associated  with  pre-, 
mature  birth  would  get.  down  on   their  knees   in  the  halls  of 
Congress  to  beg  for  Federal  research  funds  for  the  Massachusetts! 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

BESIDES  THEM  would  be  young  Tms  iNCREASE  in  incidence 
Dr.  V.  Everett  Kinsey,  director  of:  cannot  be  attributed  to  either  bet- 
the   Infirmary's   research  program  ter  survival  rates  among  premature 


'he,  babies  or  improved  diagnostic  tech- 


on    retrolental    fibroplasia,    as 

condition    is    called,    who    believes  ]  niques  he  adds  ..It  appears  to  He  a 

that  medical  science  may  be  near- 'j  true  rise  in  incidence  and  is  one  of 

ing  the  solution  to  this  enigma,  and;  the   major  problems   of   opthalmic   it  is  obviously  good  sense  to  spend 

that  given  the  opportunity,  may  be  :  research  today."  a  few  more  thousands  on  research 

able  to  prevent  such  tragedies  in  the 


It  is  also  at  the  Infirmary  that 
the  little  victims  (only  one  is  over) 
seven)  receive  constant  medical 
attention  and  the  parents,  train- 
ing, advice  and  aid,  through  a 
clinic,  a  social  worker  and  a  nur- 
sery teacher  for  blind  children. 
The  Infirmary  facilities  draw 
small  patients  from  all  over  the 
country. 

FUNDS   EXHAUSTED 

But  the  private  funds  are  becom- 
ing exhausted  and  the  bright  hope 
for  prevention  will  burn  out  if  new 
funds  are  not  made  available. 

This  is  why  the  parents  of  the 
children  have  banded  together  in 
an  appeal  to  Congress,  asking  that 
eye  disease  research  be  added  to 
cancer,  heart  and  dentistry  re- 
search in  the  omnibus  medical  re- 
search bill  before  the  81st  Congress. 

Dr.  Kinsey  supports  their  effort 
with  the  explanation  that  "there 
seems  to  be  so  much  hope  retro- 
lental can  be  eventually  abolished 


Inot  too  distant  future.  / 

A  group  of  Bostonians  might  da 

just  this  because  retrolental  fibre/ 
plasia  has  a  relatively  high  inci- 
dence in  the  Boston  area  on  the 
basis  of  recent  studies  here  and  in 
other  cities.  "It  has  increased  by 
300  to  400  per  cent,  in  the  last  10 
years  so  that  at  the  present  time  it 
is  probably  found  in  one  in  every 
five  or  six  premature  infants  weigh- 
ing less  than  four  pounds,"  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Kinsey. 


He  reports  a  total  of  30  cases  in 
the  New  England  area. 


THE  PARENTS  are  looking  to  the 
Infirmary  because  here  retrolental 
fibroplasia  was  first  diagnosed  and 
named  only  seven  years  ago  by  the 
late  Dr.  T.  L.  Terry,  who  also  first 
!  connected  it  with  premature  birth. 
It  was  here  that  Dr.  Terry  set  up 
the  most  intensive  fibroplasia  re- 
search program  in  the  country,  with 
funds  donated  by  a  Philadelphia 
\  family  in  which  the  tragedy  had 
i occurred. 


rather  than  to  support  the  blind 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  would, 
take  roughly  about  $100,000  each 
for  subsistence  alone.  These  are 
people  who  will  be  blind  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives." 

Among  the  highly-concerned 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Miller  of  35  Mt.  Hood  road,  Brigh- 
ton. Their  pretty  two-year-old 
daughters,  Judith  Ann  and  Su- 
san Jane,  both  have  the  blind- 
ing film  behind  the  eye  lens  most 
characteristic  of  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia. They  were  born  two 
months  prematurely,  but  one  of 
many  sets  of  twins  so  victimized, 
largely  because  multiple  births 
are  apt  to  be  premature. 


the  research  bill,  Mrs.  Miller  wrote 
in  part: 

"Unless  we,  and  by  we  I  mean 
thousands  of  parents  throughout 
the  country,  can  get  some  aid 
from  you  through  the  omnibus 
research  bill,  our  hopes  what 
little  we  have,  are  completely 
shattered  .  .  .  Please  do  not  let 
us  down." 

Answered  the  congressman  in 
part: 

"In  the  bills  presently  before 
the   committee,   no    provision    is 
made    to   include    research    into 
the  cause,  cure  and  prevention  of 
blindness.   There   has   been   con- 
siderable   interest,    however,    in 
such  a  program  and  the  commit- 
tee will  consider  the  advisability 
of  providing  an  amendment  that 
will  cover  such  research." 
At  the  present  time  Dr.  Kinsey's 
best   guess   is   that  the   trouble   is 
dietary.     He  comments: 

"Fibroplasia  is  absent  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  which  sug- 
gests to  us  that  it  is  due  to  some 
factor  operating  on  the  infant  after 
birth — something  it  is  or  is  not 
getting. 

NOT  HOPELESS' 

"Dietary  factors  are  being  inves- 
tigated, particularly  the  possibili- 
ty of  some  dietary  essential  ordi- 
narily supplied  by  the  mother  dur- 
ing full-term  birth. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  If  the  re- 
search continues,  in  the  course  of 
the   next   few   years  we   may  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  cause  and 
probably  prevent  most,  if  not  all, 
of  future  cases.    It  is  not  some- 
thing I  think  is  hopeless." 
But  for  babies  and  children  who 
already   have    the   disease,   "prog- 
nosis is  not  good.    They  have  very 
little   chance  of  ever   greatly  im- 
proving their  vision." 

Over  these  youngsters,  a  clinic 
headed  by  Dr.  Merrill .  J.  King, 
keeps  careful  watch  to  prevent 
secondary  complications  "such  as 
glaucoma,  increasing  pressure,  and 
iritis  and  other  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion. "The  clinic  also  keeps  close 
tabs  on  all  premature  babies  born 
at  the  Boston-Lying-in  to  com- 
pare premature  babies  without 
fibroplasia  with  those  who  do  de- 
velop it — all  aids  in  the  attempt  to 
pierce  the  blank  wall  of  "no  known 
cause,  no   cure." 

PIONEER  WORK 

Since  Dr.  Terry  started  the  pio- 
ir  work  seven  years  ago,  surgi- 


neer 


cal  and  radiation  treatments  hav%f 
been  attempted,  but  both  unsuc- 
cessfully. Attempts  to  determine 
the  cause  and  find  a  cure  are 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  so 
far  it  has  been  Impossible  to  create 
the  same  condition  in  animals. 

For  the  300  New  England  young- 
sters already  marked  by  this  type 
of  blindness,   there   is   probably   a 
lifetime  of  adjustment  and  handi- 
cap  ahead,   but   for   the   300   who 
I  might  be  afflicted  in  the  next  seven 
years,  there  is  hope. 
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HECTOR  CHEVIGNY:  He  decided  that  life  was  still  worth  living 


(i 


Out  it  this  way,"  said  the  calm  voice. 
■■■  "Sometimes  there  comes  a  point  in 
your  life  when  you  feel  like  shooting  your- 
self. But  you  don't.  In  a  way,  that's  a  turn- 
ing point.  If  later  you're  glad  that  you 
didn't,  it  proves  you  were  right." 

The  speaker  was  "blind"  Hector  Chev- 
igny,  top-flight  writer  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision scripts,  magazine  stories,  and  books, 
including  the  current  "The  Woman  of  the 
Rock,"  a  lively  novel  about  a  lady  religious 
leader  in  Los  Angeles. 

Almost  everyone  with  a  radio  has  listened 
to  a  Chevigny  program.  Thousands  of  tele-- 
vision  fans  have  seen  them  acted  out.  Mil- 
lions of  readers  have  read  his  stories  and 
books.  Few  know  he  is  blind. 

Born  44  years  ago  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  he 
began  his  career  as  editor  of  the  Spokane, 
Wash.,  County  News,  broke  into  radio  via 
Seattle's  station  KOMO  in  1928,  moved  to 
Hollywood  a  few  years  later  as  one  of  its 
most  promising  radio  and  movie  script 
writers.  In  November,  1943,  at  what  seemed 


the  height  of  his  career,  he  went  to  Ne\v 
York  on  a  business  trip.  It  was  the  bigtime 
at  last.  Ten  days  later,  his  sight  fuzzed  and 
glimmered  out.  By  nex$  spring,  three  opera- 
tions later,  he  was  told  it  was  gone  f  or'good. 
He  faced  a  heart-breaking  future. 

Other  men  might  have  done  other  things. 
(He  confesses  he  considered  everything.) 
In  the  end,  he  pulled  himself  together,  told 
his  wife  and  his  daughter  he  intended  to  go 
on  writing.  He  got  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and 
a  secretary  and  went  to  work. 

• 

WHITES  THOUSAND  SCRIPTS 

In  the  five  years  since,  he  has  turned 
out  over  1,000  radio  scripts,  including  hun- 
dreds for  the  Morton  Downey  show,  his 
own  "Plays  By  Ear"  for  NBC,  half  the 
current  "Mr.  &  Mrs.  North"  series  for  CBS. 
Last  year  he  televised  "Chevrolet  on  Broad- 
way" for  TV-NBC,  wrote  (1)  several 
short  stories  and  articles  for  magazines, 
(2)  an  interpretation  of  blindness  ("My 
Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose") ,  and  (3)  his  novel. 
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INHINDERED  BY 

HER  BLINDNESS 


vlelrose  Woman,  40,  Blind  Since 

1  3,  Designed  Home,  Does  Own 

Work,  Teaches  65  Persons 


paint   the  house 


for 


BY  KEN  CROTTY 

.Slip  floes  lier  own  cooking  and 
her  own  housework.  She  travels 
regularly,  in  summer  and  winter,  in 
fair  weather  and  foul,  from  Glouces- 
ter' to  Wellesley.  She  teaches  the 
arts  of  handicraft  and  music  to  65 
persons  who  cannot  see.  Besides  all 
that,  she  found  the  time  to  design 
Eortabde  home  she  lives  in 
at  257  Tremont  si  .  Melrose. 

1AZING    TALENT 

■pint's  only  a  brief  outline  of  the 
t^fents  and  accomplishments  of 
lis.s  Mary  Thompson.  Remarkable? 
[t  is  amazing!  Charming,  vivacious 
Mary  Thompson  has  bepn  totally 
blind  since  she  was  13  years  old-- 
27  years  ago. 

This  week,  with  her  "Seeing  Eye" 
dog  and  e  o  n  s  t  a  n  t  companion, 
"Marty,"  she's  attending  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  1he 
Blind,  being  held  al  Sutler  Hotel. 
When  her  name  is  mentioned  at  the 
convention,  voices  drop  and  there's 
an  awesome  note  of  admh 
which  creeps  into  voices. 

You  don't  have  to  tell  ihose  at- 
tending the  convention  that  Mary 
Thompson  is  a  wonderful  woman. 
The3'  know  it. 


HOUSE  DESIGNED  BY  BLIND  MELROSE  WOMAN 

Complete  with  a  neat,  white  picket  fence,  this  bungalow  at  257  Pleasant 
st..  Melrose,  was  designed  for  her  own  use  by  Miss  Mary  Thompson  who 
has  been  blind  since  1921.     The  Lions  Club  of  Melrose  helped  paper  and 

,ttss  Thompson. 

A  victim  of  the  influenza  epi- 
demic in  1918,  Miss  Thompson, 
then,  a  young  girl  of  10.  was 
stricken  with  partial  hlindness  anrl 
ter  sight  became  totallv  lost  to  her 
n  1921. 

Muster  al    Braille 

She  studied  al  the  Perkins  In- 
.titute  for  the  Blind  and  became 
;o  adept  at  Braille  methods  that 
-he  became  a  home  teacher  for  the 
State.  She  estimates  she  has  taught 
more  than  500  blind  persons  in  the 
past  three  decades. 

Her  district  extends  from  Glou- 
cester to  Wellesley  and  she  makes 
a  visit  to  each  of  her  65  students 
once  every  two  weeks.  Her  classes 
consist  mostly  of  oldsters,  from  60 
years  up  and  she  not  long  ago  had 
a  woman  student  who  was  99  years 
old. 

She  is  presently  giving  piano  les- 
sons to  Ernest  Burches,  80,  of  Wal- 
tham. 

"Mr.  Burches  is  doing  very  well, 
too,"  she  says.  He  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  he  can  find 
his  way  through  classical  numbers." 

Miss  Thompson  is  1he  possessor 
of  an  excellent  singing  voice  which 
she  admits  was  better  a  few  years 
back. 

She     is     driven     to     most,     of     the 


homes  of  her  pupils  but.  she  can 
find  her  way  around  Boston  sub- 
ways unaided  except  by  her  trusty 
Marty. 

She  tells  this  story  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  dog's  ability  as  a  guide. 

Miss  Thompson  set  out  one  night 
recently  to  meet  two  other  women. 
The  meeting  place  was  the  Wash- 
ington st.  subway  station  in  down- 
town Boston.  Halfway  to  her  des- 
tination, she  began  to  worry  how 
she  would  spot  the  girls  or  'vice 
versa. 

Dog   Spots   Woman 

When  she  reached  the  subway 
she  reached  over,  to  Marly  and 
whispered,  "Find  Helen."  - 

Believe  il  or  not.  Marly  spoiled 
"Helen,"  whom  he  had  met  before, 
and  broughl  about  the  reunion. 
Then  lie  led  the  trio  to  Reading, 
making  subway  and  hus  connec- 
tions without    a  slip-up. 

Miss  Thompson  got  Marty  from 
Hie  Seeing  Eye  Establishment  in 
Pollslown,  N.  J.  about,  seven  years 
ago.  He  was  a  year  and  a  half  at 
that  time.  He's  a  full  blooded  Ger- 
man Shepherd  and  the  two  are  in- 
separable. 

The  bungalow  they  live  together 
in  st  Melrose  is  built  to  Miss 
Thompson's  whims. 

Big  Living  Room 

It  has  a  27-foot  by  12-foot  living 
room  that  runs  the  entire  front 
width  of  the  house.  In  back  are 
the  kitchen,  bathroom  and  a  den. 
Still  farther  back  is  a  huge, 
screened-in  porch.  There's  a  pretty, 
white  picket  fence  around  the  front 
yard  and  the  grounds  are  nicely 
landscaped.  The  Lions  Club  of  Mel- 
rose helped  Miss  Thompson  get,  the 
bungalow  finished.  They  pitched 
in  with  the  painting  and  wallpaper- 
ing. 

She  feels  the  blind  learn  with 
about  the  same  degree  of  progres- 
sion as  persons  with  normal  sight. 

"A  person,  whether  he's  blind  or 
not,  either  has  nimble  fingers  or  he 
hasn't.  Tf  you  have  them,  you  can 
learn  any  handicraft  rather  easily. 
If  you  haven't,  then  it's  more  diffi- 
cult." 

Miss  Thompson,  along  with  400 
other  workers  for  the  blind,  will 
attend  the  panel  discussions  and 
work  sessions  being  held  at  the  con- 
vention through  Thursday. 

The  canine  Marty  will  have  com- 
pany at  the  Staller  too.  Thirty-one 
"seeing  eye"  dogs  are  being  boarded 
there  this  week  with  the  Statler 
supplying  the.  chow  if  and  when 
need' ■-<]. 
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Those  Who  Cannot  See 

In  its  recently  issued  annual  report  for 
1948,    the    American    Foundation    for-  the 
Blind  does  more  than  account  for  a  year 
of  service  to  our  nation's  blind.  The  report 
(tells  of  problems  not  yet  solved  and  needs 
not  yet  met  in  a  constant  effort  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  the  sightless.    What 
that  handicap  is  can  best  be  realized  by  re- 
membering that  87  per  cent  of  man's  per- 
ceptions come  through  the  eye?.  The  foun- 
dation, however,  does  not  stress  this  limit- 
ing fact.  It  prefers  to  point  out  that  by 
training  and  use  of  the  perception.,  nf  hear- 


ing  and  touch,  much  of  the  terrible  handi 
cap  of  blindness  can  be  overcome. 

Fortunately  the  discovery  and  production 
of  appliances  to  help  the  blind  to  employ 
best  their  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  are 
rapidly  increasing.  In  1948  the  foundation 
was  able  to  add  forty  items  to  its  list  of 
such  aids.  To  many,  its  "talking  books" 
brought  hours  of  enjoyment  in  the  best  of 
literature.  Braille  is  a  magic  word  in  the 
opening  of  a  new  world  to  the  blind,  and 
the  foundation  held  a  Braille  reading  con- 
test last  January.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  sightless  cannot  read  Braille.  To 
these  the  foundation's  records  of  its  "talk- 
ing books"  have  meant  entertainment  and 
instruction. 

Employment,  education  and  recreation— 
these  basic  needs  of  the  blind  the  founda- 
tion labors  in  experienced  ways  to  fulfill. 
It  deserves,  we  believe,  encouragement  and 
support  for  the  work  it  carries  on  from  its 
headquarters,  15  West  Sixteenth  Street, 
New  York  City  11 


Blind  Pastor  Aids  Flock 
Find  Life's  Real  Light 

Young  Minister  Gravely  III  Does 
Not  Spare  Self  in  Chosen  Field 
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By  ARTHUR  SHENEFELT 

(^T>  Newsfeatures 

PIERMONT,  N.  Y.— One  of  the 
most  active  clergymen  in  this  area 
is  a  young  Methodist  minister  who 
is  almost  totally  blind  and  wears 
a  36-pound  plaster  cast  fastened 
down  one  side  of  his  body.  He  is 
29-year-old  Albert  Windle. 

Windle  can't^afford  a  car  on  his 
$1600  salary.     He  walks  to  visit 

parishioners   and   averages   better 
than  five  miles  a  day.     He  man- 
ages trips  to  New  York  by  memo- 
rizing subway,  train  and  bus  stops. 
The  young  preacher  and  father 
of  four  never  has   babied   him- 
self.   He   was    selected    for   the 
U.    S.    Olympic    wrestling    team 
while  a  student  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, as  blind   then  as  he  is 
now. 
Windle  is  usually  up  at  five  in 
the  morning.   Years  ago  he  started 
delivering  communion  at  7:00  AM 
every  Friday  to  all  Protestant  pa- 
tients at  the  Nyack  hospital;  and 
he  rises  at  4:30  to  hike  the   dis- 
tance on  time. 

ENJOYS  ROWING 

The    chief    complaint    against 
Windle  seems   to  be  that  he  is 
never  home.    One  of  his  favor- 
ite "leisure  time  activities"  is  to 
get  in  a  row-boat  given  him  by 
a  church  member  and  row  up  and 
down   the   Hudson    River    inter- 
viewing barge  captains.   Hudson 
barges    carry    everything    from 
mules  to  coal  and  the  men  who 
operate    them    are    not    known 
particularly    for    their    idealistic 
view  of  life. 
Undaunted,     Windle      explains : 
"You   know  how  a   larger  craft's 
crew  loves  to  yell  down  things  at 
somebody    alongside    in    a    small 
boat.     I  tell  'em  I'm  a  Methodist 
minister   and  ask   if   I   can   come 
aboard.     We  usually  end  up  with 
a    worship    service    'for'    or    'aft' 
since  most  of  them  never  get  to 
church   anyway." 

Every  three  months  Windle  is 
taken  by  Nyack  community  ambu- 
lance to  a  New  York  hospital 
where  he  undergoes  experimental 
treatments.  For  besides  being 
blind.  Windle  is  a  victim  of 
Boeck's  Sarkoid  disease. 

Regular  visits  and  long  per- 
iods of  confinement  in  a  hos- 
pital are  no  novelty  to  Windle. 
In  many  instances  the  nature 
of  his  case  has  demanded  op- 
erations   without    the    use    of 
anaesthetic  —  the  severe  pain 
of     which     Windle     describes 
very  matter-of-factly. 
Windle  has  written  an  interde- 
nominational   communion    service 
used  extensively  by  most  Protes- 
tant ministers   in   his   areas.     He 
finds  time  to  be  director  of  pub- 
licity  for    the    Nyack    Ministerial 
Association.     Recently  he  wrote  a 
critique  of  Methodist  beliefs  which 
has  been  printed  and  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Metho- 
dist Conference  by  order  of  Bishop 
Bromley   Oxnam.     He    originated 
and  conducts  a  religious  radio  fo- 
rum —  and  is  called  one  of  the 
toughest   sermon   critics  ever  en- 


countered    by     graduate     speech 
class  alumni. 
WRITES    COLUMN 

Windle  also  writes  a  weekly 
newspaper  column  on  religious 
subjects.  His  correspondence  and 
necessary  reading  is  done  for 
him  by  'readers'  provided  by  va- 
rious Nyack  women's  organiza- 
tions. Windle  has  to  memorize 
everything  he  wants  to  use  of  this 
nature  and  therefore  can  quote 
with  ease  from  pages  of  biblical, 
ritual  and  source  materials. 

The  clergyman  has  a  wire  re- 
corder he  takes  to  hospital  pa- 
tients and  "shut-ins."  He  tran- 
scribes "vocal  letters"  to  friends 
of  the  confined  and  sees  that  they 
reach  their  destination  for  a  hear- 
ing. In  the  same  way  he  tran- 
scribes portions  of  his  Sunday 
service  to  play  for  those  who 
cannot  come  to  church. 

NeVer  could  Windle  be  de- 
scribed as  the  retiring  type.  In 
discussion,  preaching  and  debate 
—  as  in  wrestling  —  he  asks  and 
gives  no  quarter.  When  asked 
how  he  can  grapple  an  opponent 
he  cannot  see,  Windle  remarked, 
"You  can  always  tell  exactly 
where  a  man  is  once  you  have  him 
by  the  hand.  From  there  on  I 
have,  at  least,  every  advantage 
he  has." 

That's  the  attitude  this  young 
pastor  has  literally  adopted  in 
order  to  live.        -  it-^-~ 
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Varied  Courses  at 
Rackfaam  School 
Attract  Students 
From  Large  Area 

Although  the  Special  Education 
Department  of  the  Horace  Rack- 
ham  School  has  helped  many  ex- 
ceptional children  immeasurably, 
still,  its  primary  purpose  is  to 
train  teachers  for  these  excep- 
tional children.  There  are  num- 
erous intensive  college  classes 
going  on  at  all  times  at  the 
Rackham  School. 

This  summer,  the.  school  has 
attracted  students  from  all  over 
the  U.  S.  and  the  rest  of  North 
America.  There  are  students  en- 
rolled from  forty  of  the  forty- 
eight  states,  from  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  from  Nova  Scotia,  from 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  from 
Nicaragua,   and   from   Hawaii. 

The  first  training  course  for 
teachers  of  handicapped  children 
in  Michigan  was  organized  by 
Dr.  Charles  Scott  Berry  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  con- 
ducted by  him  at  the  Michigan 
Home  and  Training  School  for 
Feeble-minded  at  Lapeer  in  the 
summer  of  1914.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  took  over  Dr. 
Berry's  work  and  moved  it  to 
Normal  College  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1915  and  1916.  In  1918 
the  first  laboratory  class  was 
organized.  Other  classes  were 
organized  until  today  the  work  of 
the  department  includes  about 
forty  regularly  scheduled  courses 
and    many    special    courses    each 

year. 

The  work  of  the  department  is 
divided  into  three  main  divisions. 
The  curricula  for  training  of 
special  class  teachers  of,  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing,  blind,  partially 
sighted,  mentally  retarded,  crip- 
pled, speech  correction,  person- 
ality and  behavior  problems,  and 
special  health  or  low  vitality; 
courses  in  speech  reading  for 
adult  deafened;  ana  a  curriculum 
for  occupational  therapists. 

For  the  1949  Summer  Session, 
the  Rackham  School. is  offering 
regularly  scheduled  classes  for 
the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing 
Children,  Crippled  Children, 
Slow-learning  Children,  Partially 
Seeing  Children,  Deaf-Blind,  and 
General  and  Related  Courses.  In 
addition  to  these  regular  courses 
are  several  •special  features  for 
the  1949  session.  There  is  a 
special  program  on  the  education 
of  deaf-blind  children;  a  course 
in  the  education  and  treatment 
of  the  Cerebral  Palsied  child;  a 
hearing  conservation  class;  and  a 

visible  speech  research  project. 


SPECIAL   CLASSES    BEING    CONDUCTED   AT 
RACKHAM  SCHOOL  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


The  experimental  class  in  the  education  of  deaf-blind 
children  is  composed  of  John  Boyer,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
seated  at  the  large  table;  Carl  Bare,  Niles,  Ohio,  left  front; 
and  Joan  Peterson,  Chicago,  111.,  right  front. 


I  The  hard  of  hearing  children   are   trying   out   their 
hearing  aids  by  an  exercise  in  rhythm. 


new 


The  Rackham  School  now  of- 
fers work  leading  to  the  Masters 
Degree  in  Special  Education  m 
Cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Michigan,  the  Bachelor's  De- 
gree with  Major  in  Special  Edu- 
cation     and      featuring      special 

courses  for  teachers.  This  work 
is  accomplished  by  a  three- 
pronged  program,  demonstration, 
observation,  and  practice, 

In  each  classroom  the  equip- 
ment is  special  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. For  example,  the  globes 
in  the  sight-saving  room  are  blue 
and  black  instead  of  multi-colored 
to  conserve  sight.  In  all  the 
deaf  classrooms  there  are  special 
hearing  aids  and  equipment  so 
that  sounds  can  be  intensified. 

While  much  of  the  equipment 
is  of  a  special  nature,  there  are 
regular  gym  and  shop  programs 
/so  that  the  children  have  as  nor- 
mal a  life  as  possible. 
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Three  Generations  of  Blind  in  Montpelier  Family  All  Keep  Active 

Oldest  Seventy -Four, 
Youngest  Only  Five; 
Despite  Handicap  Two 
Operate  Newsstand 
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MONTPELIER,  Aug.  4  —  "A 
great  many  people  are  worse  off 
than  I  am,"  says  cheerful,  friend- 
ly Mrs.  Fanny  Fiske,  30  East 
State  st.  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  has  been 
totally  blind  43  of  her  74  years,  is 
the  oldest  of  three  generations  of 
blind  folk  in  her  family. 

Mrs.  Martha  Alger,  her  older 
daughter,  who  at  56  is  all  but  total- 
ly blind,  is  learning  to  operate  the 
stand  sponsored  by  the,  Vermont 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  Mont- 
pelier's  railroad  station. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Shiner,  her  young- 
er daughter,  who  is  45,  has  been 
totally  blind  for  the  past  four  years. 
She  underwent  an  unsuccessful  op- 
eration to  restore  her  sight  six 
years  ago.  Since  March,  1948,  Mrs. 
Shiner  has  managed  the  railroad 
station  stand.  Later  this  month  she 
will  open  another  in  the  newly-com- 
pleted state  office  building. 

Mrs.  Shiner's  son,  Franklin  Paul 
is  partially  blind  at  four.  But  h  e 
can  see  colors  and  distinguish  ob- 
jects. A  year  from  this  fall  Frank- 
lin will  go  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  Watertown,  Mass.  Like  all  chil- 
dren of  his  age,  he  likes  to  ask 
questions  about  everything.  Sadly, 
unlike  other  children,  Franklin 
can't  depend  on  sight  to  give  him 
some  of  the  answers. 

A  constant  and  faithful  compan- 
ion of  Mrs.  Shiner  for  five  years 
is  seven-year-old  "Flossie."  her 
seeing-eye  dog  and  a  real  family 
member.  "Flossie"  not  only  helps 
her  mistress  find  the  way,  she 
plays  with  Franklin  in  spare  mo- 
ments all  he  wants. 

The  same  as  every  grandparent, 
Mrs.  Fiske  is  fond  of  her  grand- 
son. So  that  Franklin's  mother  can 
work,  she  does  her  best  to  help 
with  his  upbringing.  Much  of  the 
time  the  healthy,  active  four-year- 
old  is  busy  amusing  himself.  "He's 
got  more  toys  of  all  kinds,"  his 
grandma  declares. 

A  day's  cooking  and  housekeep- 
ing is  nothing  new  for  Grandma 
Fiske  who  used  to  pick  up  extra 
money  caning  chairs,  making 
clothespins,  and  knitting.  She  was 
born  in  Duxbury  and  lived  in  Wa- 
terbury  Center  a  good  many  years. 
Only  three  of  her  nine  children 
weren't  blind.  Her  two  daughters 
are  the  only  children  living. 

Grandma  Fiske,  Mrs.  Shiner,  and 
Franklin  came  to  Montpelier  two 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Alger  joined  them 
last  May.  The  entire  family  lives 
in  the  same  apartment  house.  Be- 
fore taking  over  the  stand,  Mrs. 
Shiner  was  a  housekeeper  and 
cared  for  children.  For  some 
years  Mrs.  Alger  was  a  laundress 
at  Waterbury  Inn.  She  has  done 
housekeeping  in  Montpelier  and 
once  transcribed  Braille  for      the 

WPA. 

At  home  Grandma  Fiske  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  listen  to  the  ra- 
dio and  phonograph.  The  older 
ones  all  read  Braille.  Sometimes 
they  receive  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Al- 
ger's daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  Gonyea, 
30,  and  her  three  -  year  -  old 
son,  James.  They  live  in  Montpe- 
lier and  both  have  good  sight. 


Shown  here  at  the  stand  in  the  Montpelier  Railroad  Station  are,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Fiske  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Shiner.  Between  the  two  women  is  Mrs.  Shiner's  son,  Franklin  Paul, 
and  her  seeing  eye  dog,  "Flossie."  Behind  the  counter  is  Mrs.  Martha  Alger. 

Qo&trsrit,  fflf         RfU  Pfcss  s*1&1si*M{7M   *)■  M. 

INTEttESti.iv  rACTS  ABOUT  THE 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  about  the  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  their  preventive  work  among  the  people  of  the  State. 

This  is  done  by  the  purchasing  of  glasses  and  making  it  possible  for  eye 
operations  to  be  performed  when  deemed  necessary. 

For  specific  examples  of  the  work  done  by  the  Vermont  Association  for 
the  Blind,  here  are  three  cases  cared  for  this  year: 

CASE  1— that  of  young  girl  14  years  old,  in  the  8th  grade  at  school.  She 
suffered  severe  headaches  and  with  her  reading  glasses,  got  fatigue  after  15 
minutes  of  reading;  she  saw  double  and  letters  became  colored. 

This  condition  was  corrected  at  the  Hitchcock  Clinic,  Hanover,  N.  H., 
after  care  she  became  an  excellent  student. 

CASE  2— A  68  year  old  arthritic  cripple,  bedridden  most  of  the  time  was 
furnished  glasses  to  enable  her  to  read,  thus  making  it  possible  for  her  to  get 
some  enjoyment  out  of  life. 

CASE  3— An  11  year  old  girl  in  the  5th  grade  at  school  had  the  right 
eye  removed  in  September,  1947.  Since  then  she  has  broken  two  glass  eyes 
and  needed  a  third  one.  It  was  suggested  that  a  plastic  eye  would  be  more 
practical  and  this  was  taken  care  of. 

The  total  cost  of  just  these  three  cases  alone  amounted  to  $118.00  for 
the  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Every  month  the  Association  has  at  least  50  cases,  some  months  over  a 
hundred  cases. 

However  the  significant  thing  is  not  the  reporting  of  case  histories  but 
the  meaning  back  of  it. 

The  grateful  appreciation  of  those  who  have  received  aid  plus  the  over- 
all picture,  the  health  of  Vermont  folk,  which  is  most  vital  to  us  all. 

Tims  the  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind  is  doing  her  part  by  caring 
for  those  already  afflicted  and  preventive  care  for  others. 
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Totally  Blind  Ethel  Murray  Masters  Operation  of 

Underwood  Machines 


Sudden  blindness  descended  upon 
petite  and  attractive  Ethel  Murray  at 
the  youthful  age  of  24,  a  tragedy 
which  might  have  completely  wrecked 
an  average  person's  life.  But  not  so 
with  this  young  woman  of  masterly 
courage  and  faith.  Today  she  is  secre- 
tary to  F.  R.  (Monty)  Maunsell,  Sales 
Agent  for  Underwood  Typewriters, 
Adding  Machines  and  Accounting  Ma- 
chines in  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Though  totally  blind,  Ethel  Murray 
transcribes  dictation  from  the  Audo- 
graph  on  an  Underwood  Electric 
Typewriter,  uses  a  Sundstrand  Adder, 
handles  all  outgoing  mail  with  the 
assistance  of  a  postage  meter  and 
files  with  Braille  transparent  guides 
stapled  over  typewritten  tabs  on  the 
folders.  The  telephone  presents  no 
difficulty  to  her  and  she  can  recognize 
the  voices  of  the  20  other  employees 
in  her  office,   as  well  as  many  cus- 


Attractive  Ethel  Mur- 
ray with  her  Under- 
wood Electric  pauses 
for  the  camera  (left)  : 
she  is  also  shown  with 
Sundstrand  Adding 
Machine. 


tomers.  And  we  with  sight  should  ever 
complain! 

It  is  truly  a  story  worth  knowing. 
Mrs.  Murray  lost  her  sight  during  an 
illness  of  scarlet  fever  five  years  ago 
and  at  the  same  time  lost  her  husband 
who  died  of  the  dreaded  disease.  The 
Murrays  had  two  small  children,  and 


although  Ethel  had  had  no  training  in 
commercial  work,  she  realized  it 
would  be  necessary  to  support  her  two 
babies,  so  she  acted  quickly  and  en- 
rolled in  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
She  could  not  read  Braille,  so  prog- 
ress was  difficult.  Endless  hours  of 
labor  consumed  her  life.  Yet  in  two 
years  she  learned  reading  and  writing 
of  Braille,  typing,  business  English, 
Ediphone  operating,  Braille  short- 
hand, weaving,  basket  making,  knit- 
ting and  machine 
stitching. 

Of  her  private  life, 
she  writes:  "I  live  in 
a  4-room  apartment 
by  myself,  doing  all 
my  own  work— wash- 
ing, ironing,  cooking, 
etc.  I  entertain  friends 
for  dinner  occasion- 
ally, doing  everything 
but  the  actual  service. 
Housekeeping  without 
sight  was  also  taught 
at  Perkins  Institution. 
My  children  are  taken 
care  of  by  my  mother 
and  sister  in  Burling- 
ton. Vt.,  and  they  visit  me  occasion- 
ally on  weekends.  I  go  to  work  alone 
unless  the  weather  is  bad,  using  a  cane 
and  crossing  two  streets." 

Ethel  Murray  feels  she  had  a  chance 
.  .  .  and  made  good  at  it.  Our  hats  off 
to  Monty  Maunsell  who  gave  her  that 
chance ! 


Jewish  Advocate 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Helping  the  Sightless 

Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind 


By  SHIRLEY  I.  CIBLEY 


in  response  to  many  people's 
requests  to  learn  to  write  their 
name  in  long  hand,  the  Center 
obtained  a  writing  board  de- 
signed by  Mme.  Georgette  Pisart, 
a  volunteer  worker  at  the  Amer- 
I  ifean  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
I  Inc.,  which  she  used  as  the  basis 
iior  her  teaching  method.  The 
The  spacious,  attractively-appointed  room  at  295  Huntington  3°ard  consists  of  the  written  al- 
avenue,  Boston,  echoed  with  the  laughter  and  chatter  of  men  and  3haDet  and  numerals,  each  let- 
women  enjoying  an  afternoon  of  recreation  and  studv  Individual  :er  formed  from  fine  wire  raised 
groups  were  scattered  throughout  the  center,  each  concentrating  >n  the  surface  of  the  board  so 
upon  some  game  or  particular  bit  of  craft  work  Before  the  orjen  fchat  the  blind  student  can  "see'! 
window,  two  men  were  engrossed  in  a  game  of  checkers-  seated  -ach  letter  through  the  aid  of  his 
in  front  of  a  table,  half  a  dozen  people  were  busily  engaged  in  Sngertips.  Through  the  coopera- 
iasmonmg  copper  trays  and  candlesticks;  cards  dominoes  tvDe  tion  of  Boy  Scout  TrooP  15  of 
writers,  a  record  machine  and  a  miscellanv  of  other  pursuits  occu  Brookline,  sponsored  by  the  Ke- 
pied  the  rest  of  the  crowd  while  the  tinkle  of  a  niano  formed  a  hillath  Israel  Brotherhood,  a  du- 
rhythmic  background  to  the  murmer  of  voices  lormea  a 

To  all  outward  appearances,  this  should  be  one  of  manv  rec- 
reation centers  to  be  found  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  And  a 
center  it  is;  but  here  the  similarity  ends,  for  instead  of  *  being  a 
rendezvous  for  sighted  men  and  women  it  is  a  gathering  nllre 
for  the  blind— a  center  where  those  Who  live  in  the  dark  can  find 
companionship,  recreation  and  guidance. 
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All  Phases  of  Social  Service 

The  center,  which  will  be  one  year  old  in  October  is  the 
only  organization  of  its. kind  in  New  England.  It  is  maintained 
py  the  Boston  Am  to  xne  ^xaM,  - 
.which  group  for  the  past  thirty- 
eight  years  has  been  servicing 
the  sightless  in  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton area  in  all  phases  of  social 
service.  Working  on  conjunction 
with  the  Massachusetts  Division 
for  the  Blind,  the  local  organiza- 
tion's activities  embrace  a  wide 
field  of  endeavor. 

Financial  assistance,  when 
needed,  is  provided;  funds  are 
forthcoming  for  medical  care, 
education — both  secular  and  re- 
ligious, convalescent  care,  vaca- 
tions, clothing,  scholarships, 
readers  for  students  and  for  ar- 
tificial limbs. 

A  non-sectarian  organization, 
it  renders  impartial  assistance  to 
all  regardless  of  race  or  creed  or 
*  ?£•  .gowever,  the  Boston  Aid 
to  the  Blind  is  the  social  service 
agency  for  all  the  Jewish  blind 
m  the  area,  all  of  whose  cases 
are  referred  to  it  and'  each  of 
whom  receives  a  Jewish  holiday 
gift  check. 

Recreation  and  Education 

^T«e  Center,  newest  project  of 
the  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind  but 
the  crystalization  of  a  long-cher- 
ished dream,  is  more  than  a 
meeting  center.  Its  influence 
goes  deeper  than  mere  social 
contacts,  for  it  serves  as  a  focal 
point  of  normal  activity  for  those 
who  cannot  see;  it  gives  the  blind 
the  opportunity  to  learn  to  en- 
joy many  of  the  ordinary  things 
the  sighted  take  for  granted.    In 

this   room,    men    and    women 

black  and  white,  Jew  and  Chris- 1 
I  tian^-find    cowfpanionship,    and 
I  recreation  and  education. 

Professionally-trained  instruc- 
tors, all  volunteer  workers  at  the 
center,  each  them  to  read  braille, 
to  type,  to  expertly  finish  arts 
and  crafts  pieces.  The  thirty-five 
board  members,  including  three 
professional  social  workers,  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
games  designed  especially  for 
the  blind  and  included  in  the 
game  cabinet  are  checkers,  Chi- 
nese checkers,  dominoes,  play- 
ing cards  (which  also  have  the 
regular  symbols  as  well  as  the 
braille  signs  so  that  a  sighted 
person  may  play)  etc. 


plicate  board  was  made  by  13- 
year-old  Alvan  Bluhm  and  14- 
year-old  Michael  Tuton,  and  has 

een  in  constant  use  at  the  Cen- 
er. 
A  talking  book  machine  and 

olunteer  readers  help  supple- 
ment the  activities  for  the  Cen- 
ter's guests.  The  Center  also  pro- 
vides a  secretarial  and  shopping 
service. 

Full  Program 

A  staff  of  50  volunteers  week- 
ly mans  the  Center,  offering  as- 
sistance, guidance  and  compan- 
ionship, and  transportation. 
However,  the  sighted  people  stay 
as  much  in  the  background  as  is 
possible  permitting  the  blind 
members  to  take  as  much  of  the 
initiative  in  running  the  Center 
as  is  feasible,  thus  enabling  them 
to  feel  that  the  Center  is  theirs. 
In  the  offing  for  the  Fall  are  or- 
chestra and  a  dramatic  group, 
leach  instigated  by  the  blind 
members. 

i  The  Room  is  open  Monday 
through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to 
ft  p.m.  and  Monday  through 
Thursday  evenings  from  7  to  10. 
Wednesday  is  Club  night  and 
Saturday  is  bowling  tournament  i 
with  the  first  Saturday  evening! 
of  each  month  set  aside  for  a 
gala  party.  Refrshments.  which 
are  donated  to  the  Center,  are 
served  daily  free  of  charge  and 
the  only  charge  made  at  the  Cen- 
ter is  for  the  arts  and  crafts  ma- 
terial which  are  sold  at  cost. 

Volunteers  Needed 

Main  concern  of  the  Center  at 
the  moment  is  the  need  for 
skilled  volunteers  to  serve  as 
counsellors:  With  375  blind  peo- 
ple having  frequented  the  room 
"since  its  onening,  the  necessity 
cr  additional  volunteers  is  ur- 
gent to  carry  on  the  morale- 
building  work. 

The  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind1 
:onducts  no  money-raising  func- 
tions. All  funds  .  are  obtained 
hrough  associate  memberships 
:f  two  dollars  a  year  or  life 
nemberships  at  $50. 

"We  consider  need,  not  race 
>r  creed"  is  the  enabling  keynote 
)f  this  organization,  whose  offi- 
ers  are: 

President,     Mrs.     James     Berenson; 
'.or.orary     vice-president,     Mrs.     Rose 
"eueriicht;    vice-presidents.    Mrs.    Jo- 
eph  Burack,  Mrs,  Charles  Wolf,  cor-i 
— ending    secretary,    Mrs.    Mauricd 


Welling;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
William.  Reichert;  financial  secretary^ 
Mrs  Joseph  Blumenthal;  assistant 
financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Abraham 
Zisman;  treasurer.  Mrs.  Sarah  Schweit- 
zer; assistant  treasurer.  Miss  Bertha 
Tishler;  director  of  sales,  Mrs.  Edward 
Goldman;  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Fannie  L.  Rosenbaum  Remembrance 
Fund,  Mrs.  Elsa  Hart, 

On  the  board  are:  Miss  Ruth  Alex- 
ander, and  the  Mmes.  Max  Berger, 
James  M.  Berenson,  Joseph  Blumen- 
thal, Lincoln  Borofsky,  oseph  Burack 
Karl  Burack,  Herman  Bush,  Edward 
Chester,  Edward  M.  Dangel,  Rose 
Feurlicht;  Chester  Finberg;  Minerva 
M.  Fisher,  Miss  Jessie  Goldsmith,  the 
Mmes.  Edward  Goldan,  Louis  N.  Gor- 
don, H.  Lawrence  Greenburg,  Elsa  R. 
Hart,  Henry  Hochberg,  Fred  Hoch- 
berger,  Ruth  Jacobs,  Louis  Kane, 
Adrian  Kramer,  Theodore  Lacob, 
Harry  Mackin,  Archie  Markson, 
George  Paulson,  William  Reichert, 
Howard  Rubin,  Marcus  Schon,  Bern 
Schweitzer,  Jacob  Shactman,  Benja- 
min Simons,  Albert  E.  Sloane  Miss 
Bertha  Tishler,  the  Mmmes.  Maurice 
Welling,  Charles  L.  Wolf,  George  Wol- 
oer  and  Abraham  Zisman, 
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End  of  Third  Season  Nears 
For  Vineyard  Potters'  Club 


Mrs.  Wilfred  0.  White,  left,  watches  Paul 
Bellardo  Jr.,  Instructor,  Miss  Ellen  Stakes  of 
Lambert's  Cove,  foreground,  and  Miss  Frances 
McGaw,   teacher  at  Perkins   Institute   for   the 
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Blind,  at  work  In  the  studio  Mrs.  White  provides 
for  the  Vineyard  Potter's  Club.  Finished  work 
by  Mr.  Bellardo  and  pupils  Is  arranged  on 
shelves  in  background. 


Students  of  Art 
Range  in  Age 
From  5  to  70 

By  EDNA  J.  ANDREWS 

VINEYARD  HAVEN,  Aug.  20— 
The  third  season  of  the  Vineyard 
Potter's  Club  with  headquarters 
in  a  well-equipped  studio  on  the 
Franklin  Street  property  oC  Mrs. 
Wilfred  O.  White  here,  is  soon  to 
close  after  a  most  successful  se- 
ries of  lectures  and  work  periods 

Paul  Bellardo  Jr.,  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Bellardo  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  is  concluding  his  sec- 
ond season  as  instructor  and,  with 
great  reluctance,  is  preparing  for 
the  closing  of  the  season.  He  and 
his  many  enthusiastic  students, 
who  range  in  age  from  5  years  to 
close  to  three  score  years  and  10, 
do  not  relish  the  thought  of  the 
end  ot  the  enjoyable  work  and 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Bellardo  is  a  young  mar 
his  25th  year  and  cannot  re- 
member when  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  arts  of  some  sort  or  an- 
other. He  attended  'schools  ir 
Hartford  and  indulged  in  the  arts 
and  crafts  offered  in  those  schools. 
During  World  War  II  he  joined 
the  Army,  serving  in  the  Trans- 
portation Corps. 

Taught  Art  In  Army 

While  stationed  at  New  Orleans, 
he  taught  the  art  of  ceramics  to 
servicemen  and  when  his 
service  was  over,  was  so  enthused 
with  that  type  of  art  that  he 
sought  a  school  where  he  could 
increase  his  knowledge  of  cera- 
mics. He  later  sought  admission 
was  accepted  as  a  student 
in  the  School  of  Art  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

He  is  making  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord at  the  school  and  for  two 
years  in  succession  has  won 
scholarship  for  ceramics  and  o 

sculpture.  This  is  his  Senior 
year  at  the  school  and  he  says  he 

"going  to  keep  my  nose  to  the 
grindstone,"  to  win  the  scholar- 
ship for  a  third  successive  year. 

If  he  wins,  and  his  students  and 
many  friends  here  on  the  Vine- 
yard are  rooting  for  him,  he  will 
receive  a  traveling  scholarship 
that  will  entitle  him  to  one  year 
study  in  Italy.  He  is  majoring 
ceramics  at  the  school. 

e  is  a  Catholic  and  his  eyes 
fairly  glisten  when  he  thinks  of 
the  possibility  of  a  tour  of  study 
through  Italy,  and  as  next  year 
is  Holy  Year  he  would  like  to 
visit  the  Vatican  and  have 
audience  with  the  Pope.  He 
talk  and  write  in  Italian,  which 
would  be  a  great  help  should  he 

Work  to  Be  Shown 

Fifteen  pieces  of  ceramics,  ex- 
quisite pieces  of  art  in  delightful 
blue  designed  by  the  hands  of  this 
youthful  Italian  boy,  will  be 
tered  in  a  traveling  show  to  open 
in  January  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  Boston  Art 
Museum  School  has  entered  ex- 
hibits in  this  show. 

After  a  period  in  Syracuse,  the 
show  will  open  in  other  major 
cities  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Bellardo  ia  thrilled  at  the  coming 
exhibition  and  already  has  the 
unit  ready  for  travel  with  the 
show.  The  unit  will  be  arranged 
in  a  model  shadow  box  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

Mr.  Bellardo  will  exhibit  some 
of  his  work  and  that  of  his  stu- 
dents at  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Agricultural  Fair  next  week  in 
West  Tisbury.  Last  year  he  also 
gave  a  demonstration  of  his  work 
on  the  potter's  wheel,  but  as  the 
date  is  so  near  his  departure  from 
the  Island  this  year,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  but  exhibit 
work  done  during  the  Summer. 

Mrs.  Wilfred  O.  White,  formerly 
of  Boston  but  who  now  makes  her 
home  in  Vineyard  Haven,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Vineyard  Potter's  Club 
and  owns  the  studio  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  through  the  generos- 
ity of  this  woman,  mother  of  sev- 
eral children,  and  grandmother 
of  several,  that  the  pottery  project 
has  been  perpetuated.  This  is  the 
third  season  for  Mrs.  White  but 
second  when  she  has  had  instruc- 


tors to  give  lessons  for  both  youth 
and   adults, 

Classes  In   Winter 

During  the  Winter  Mrs.  White, 
an  expert  at  making  pottery,  uses 
her  knowledge  of  the  work  to 
teach  others.  She  is  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Kathryn  P.  Beal,  a  local 
business  woman,  who  also  has  be- 
come adept  at  ceramics.  Mrs. 
Edith  Roberts  Cook,  a  student  this 
year,  also  is  to  teach  classes  this 
Fall. 

For  the  last  two  Winters,  quar- 
ters have  been  in  the  Vineyard 
Associates  building  on  Main 
Street,  but  it  is  Mrs.  White's  ulti- 
mate plan  to  have  the  present  stu- 
dio Winterized.  These  classes  are 
free  with  the  student  paying  only 
for  material  and  the  actual  cost 
of  firing  and  glazing. 

It  was  Mrs.  White's  original 
plan  to  use  Island  clay  exclusive- 
ly, but  so  much  preparation  has 
to  be  made  to  ready  it  for  use 
that  at  the  present  time  clay  is 
bought  commercially  at  from  5  to 
10  cents  a  pound.  Clay  from  Mrs. 
White's  Tea  Lane  farm  property 
has  been  used  and  some  from  the 
colorful  cliffs  at  Gay  Head  has 
been  employed,  but  commercial 
clay  is  the  most  satisfactory  to 
student  and  instructor. 

The  gay  colors  of  the  Gay  Head 
clay  are  beautiful  before  baking, 
but  after  baking  from  3  to  7  hours, 
the  many  colors  become  fused  to- 
gether and  lose  much  of  the  orig- 
inal  design. 

Studio  Was  Greenhouse 

The  studio  where  classes  are 
held  contains  a  large  and  small 
kiln.  It  is  a  reconstructed  green- 
house, well  screened  for  the  hot 
Summer  days.  The  approach  to 
the  studio  is  through  a  lovely  gar- 
den, planned  and  laid  out  for  Mrs. 
White  by  George  Frederick,  and 
is  the  original  site  of  the  old 
greenhouse  on  the  property. 

From  the  clay  on  Mrs.  White's 
up-Island  farm,  many  finished 
products  have  been  made  and  ex- 
hibited. The  white  clay  is  like 
the  pure  white  of  china.  There  Is 
also  the  old  peach-blown  colorihg. 
the  vivid  red  laid  on  white  and 
some  almost  black. 

The  mold  as  well  as  the  wheel 
has  been  used  to  shape  the  clay 
into  intricate  designs  and  shape 
and  the  Vineyard  symbol,  grapes 
and  grape  leaf,  has  been  used  by 
many  visitors  and  Island  residents 
as  well.  Mr.  Bellardo  proudly 
exhibited  a  finished  ash  tray, 
fashioned  with  the  leaf  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes  In  one  corner, 
which  was  finished  during  the  les- 
sons by  a  lad  5  years  old, 

Mrs.  White,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  interested  in  tho  propa- 
gation of  the  beach  pium,  has  in- 
troduced the  beach  plum  glaze  to 
the  pottery  makers.  This  is  a 
beautiful  deep  purple  hue  and  is 
most  attractive  and  unusual  on 
the  pieces  of  pottery  on  display  in 
the  studio. 

Pottery  an  Old  Art 

The  history  of  clay  mining  and 
its  attendant  industries  on  the 
Vineyard  Is  a  long  and  interest- 
ing one  started  originally  by  the 
Indians,  many  pieces  of  whose 
work  have  been  unearthed,  and 
has  been  continued  through  the 
years  to  the  present  day.  China 
clay,  as  well  as  kaolin,  fire  clay, 
and  the  red  clays  for  brick  mak- 
ing were  mined  in  addition  at 
least  a  dozen  colors  which  were 
ground  for  paint. 

Many  remember  the  brick  mak- 
ing that  was  carried  on  genera- 
tions ago  at  the  brick  yard  at 
Roaring  Brook,  Chilmark.  A  few 
years  ago  the  brick  chimney  at 
that  point  was  still  standing  and 
could  be  seen  easily  from  the 
waters  of  Vineyard  Sound. 

If  products  were  made  from  the 
clay  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Vineyard,  not  many  came  back  to 
the  Vineyard  and  it  is  an  assured 
fact  that  nothing  as  finished  and 
beautiful  as  the  products  of  today 
were  ever  made  then. 

Now  the  raw  clay  Is  mixed  with 
water  and  is  thrown  on  the  pot- 
ter's wheel  to  be  shaped  by  deft 
fingers  into  various  shapes  and 
designs,  After  being  dried  in  the 
sun  (or  a  (ew  days,  it  is  placed  in 
the  kiln  and  fired.  A  second  fir- 
ing is  necessary  after  a  coatingi 
of  the  desired  colored  glaze  is  ap- 
plied either  by  painting  or  dip- 
ping. There  are  two  electric  kilns 
and  one  using  gas  for  the  firing 


and  several  hours    are    necessary 
for  this  process. 

Therapy  ror  Blind 

The  work  is  adaptable  both  to 
children  and  adults  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  therapy  for  the 
blind.  Mr.  Bellardo  explains  that 
the  blind  are  able  to  throw  pre- 
pared clay  on  th.e  wheel  and  shape 
the  pieces  with  their  fingers.  The 
feel  of  the  clays  in  their  hands 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  many  intricate  pieces  have 
been  made  by  them.  This  Sum- 
mer, Miss  Frances  McGaw,  a 
Summer  resident  of  Vineyard 
Haven,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  is  studying  with  Mr.  Bel- 
lardo and  will  teach  rudiments  of 
the  art  to  students  at  Perkins  this 
Winter. 

Other  teachers  studying  with 
Mr.  Bellardo  this  Summer  include 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Brown,  from  Miner 
Teacher  College.  Washington, 
D.  C.j  Miss  Helen  Loane  of  Cran- 
brook  Academy,  Michigan;  Mrs. 
Windsor,  an  architect  of  New  York 
City,  and  Robert  Adams,  musician 
from  Boston.  All  hRve  finished 
many  articles  and  will  carry  their 
knowledge  this  Winter  to  mainland 
folks. 

The  children  and  adults  origi- 
nate their  own  designs.  A  couple  of 
clay  turtles  made  by  one  youth 
were  adorable.  He  made  a  papa 
and  a  mama  turtle,  the  latter  wear- 
ing a  large  picture  hat  trimmed 
profusely.  During  the  next  lesson 
he  will  make  some  baby  turtles  to 
complete  the  family. 

Mr.  Bellardo  tells  of  one  student, 
a  woman  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  was  more  than  80  years  old 
and  never  had  made  anything  with 
her  hands.  A  business  woman 
whose  last  position  was  in  the 
Pentagon  Building,  she  was 
thrilled  to  join  the  class  last  Sum- 
mer and  fashioned  many  pieces  of 
pottery  to  take  baok  to  Washington 
with  her. 

Pottery  at  Home 

Though  some  may  feel  that  this1, 
work  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the 
home,  Mr.  Bellardo  explains  that 
all  one  needs  is  the  bottom  part  of 
an  old-fashioned  sewing  machine 
on  which  a  hand  wheel  is  placed, 
which  works  with  pulleys  attached 
to  the  gear,  A  small  kiln  may  be 
purchased  for  536  and  commercial 
clay  and  bottles  of  glaze  may  be 
bought.  With  this  equipment  one 
is  ready  to  go  to  work. 
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End  of  Third  Season  Nears 
For  Vineyard  Potters'  Club 


Mrs.  Wilfred  0.  White,  left,  watches  Paul 
Bellardo  Jr.,  instructor,  Miss  Ellen  Stokes  of 
Lambert's  Cove,  foreground,  and  Miss  Frances 
McGaw,   teacher  at  Perkins   Institute   for  the 


— Photo   by  Neil  Sibley 

Blind,  at  work  in  the  studio  Mrs.  White  provides 
for  the  Vineyard  Potter's  Club.  Finished  work 
by  Mr.  Bellardo  and  pupils  is  arranged  on 
shelves  in  background. 


Students  of  Art 
Range  in  Age 
From  5  to  70 

By  EDNA  J.  ANDREWS 

VINEYARD  HAVEN,  Aug.  20— 
The  third  season  of  the  Vineyard 
Potter's  Club  with  headquarters 
in  a  well-equipped  studio  on  the 
Franklin  Street  property  of  Mrs. 
Wilfred  O.  White  here,  is  soon  to 
close  after  a  most  successful  se- 
ries of  lectures  and  work  periods. 

Paul  Bellardo  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Bellardo  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  is  concluding  his  sec- 
ond season  as  instructor  and,  with 
great  reluctance,  is  preparing  for 
the  closing  of  the  season.  He  and 
his  many  enthusiastic  students, 
who  range  in  age  from  5  years  to 
close  to  three  score  years  and  10, 
do  not  relish  the  thought  of  the 
end  of  the  enjoyable  work  and 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Bellardo  is  a  young  man 
in  his  25th  year  and  cannot  re- 
member when  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  arts  of  some  sort  or  an- 
other. He  attended  'schools  in 
Hartford  and  indulged  in  the  arts 


tors  to  give  lessons  for  both  youth 
and   adults. 

Classes  in  Winter 

During  the  Winter  Mrs.  White, 
an  expert  at  making  pottery,  uses 
her  knowledge  of  the  work  to 
teach  others.  She  is  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Kathryn  P.  Beal,  a  local 
business  woman,  who  also  has  be- 
come adept  at  ceramics.  Mrs. 
Edith  Roberts  Cook,  a  student  this 
year,  also  is  to  teach  classes  this 
Fall. 

For  the  last  two  Winters,  quar- 
ters have  been  in  the  Vineyard 
Associates  building  on  Main 
Street,  but  it  is  Mrs.  White's  ulti- 
mate plan  to  have  the  present  stu- 
dio Winterized.  These  classes  are 
free  with  the  student  paying  only 
for  material  and  the  actual  cost 
of  firing  and  glazing. 

It  was  Mrs.  White's  original 
plan  to  use  Island  clay  exclusive- 
ly, but  so  much  preparation  has 
to  be  made  to .  ready  it  for  use 
that  at  the  present  time  clay  is 
bought  commercially  at  from  5  to 
10  cents  a  pound.  Clay  from  Mrs. 
White's  Tea  Lane  farm  property 
has  been  used  and  some  from  the 
colorful  cliffs  at  Gay  Head  has 
been  employed,  but  commercial 
clay  is  the  most  satisfactory  to 
student  and  instructor. 

The  gay  colors  of  the  Gay  Head 
clay  are  beautiful  before  baking, 


and  several  hours    are    necessary 
for  this  process. 

Therapy  for  Blind 

The  work  is  adaptable  both  to 
children  and  adults  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  therapy  for  the 
blind.  Mr.  Bellardo  explains  that 
the  blind  are  able  to  throw  pre- 
pared clay  on  the  wheel  and  shape 
the  pieces  with  their  fingers.  The 
feel  of  the  clays  in  their  hands 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  many  intricate  pieces  have 
been  made  by  them.  This  Sum- 
mer, Miss  Frances  McGaw,  a 
Summer  resident  of  Vineyard 
Haven,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  is  studying  with  Mr.  Bel- 
lardo and  will  teach  rudiments  of 
the  art  to  students  at  Perkins  this 
Winter. 

Other  teachers  studying  with 
Mr.  Bellardo  this  Summer  include 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Brown,  from  Miner 
Teacher  College,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Miss  Helen  Loane  of  Cran- 
brook  Academy,  Michigan;  Mrs. 
Windsor,  an  architect  of  New  York 
City,  and  Robert  Adams,  musician 
from  Boston.  All  have  finished 
many  articles  and  will  carry  their 
knowledge  this  Winter  to  mainland 
folks. 


Hartford  and  indulged  in  the  arts 
and  crafts  offered  in  those  schools. 
During  World  War  II  he  joined 
the  Army,  serving  in  the  Trans- 
portation Corps. 

Taught   Art   in   Army 

While  stationed  at  New  Orleans, 
he  taught  the  art  of  ceramics  to 
servicemen  and  when  his  war 
service  was  over,  was  so  enthused 
with  that  type  of  art  that  he 
sought  a  school  where  he  could 
increase  his  knowledge  of  cera- 
mics. He  later  sought  admission 
and  was  accepted  as  a  student 
in  the  School  of  Art  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

He  is  making  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord at  the  school  and  for  two 
years  in  succession  has  won  the 
scholarship  for  ceramics  and  cera- 
mic sculpture.  This  is  his  Senior 
year  at  the  school  and  he  says  he 
is  "going  to  keep  my  nose  to  the 
grindstone,"  to  win  the  scholar- 
ship for  a  third  successive  year. 

If  he  wins,  and  his  students  and 
many  friends  here  on  the  Vine- 
yard are  rooting  for  him,  he  will 
receive  a  traveling  scholarship 
that  will  entitle  him  to  one  year 
study  in  Italy.  He  is  majoring  in 
ceramics  at  the  school. 

He  is  a  Catholic'  and  his  eyes 
fairly  glisten  when  he  thinks  of 
the  possibility  of  a  tour  of  study 
through  Italy,  and  as  next  year 
is  Holy  Year  he  would  like  to 
visit  the  Vatican  and  have  an 
audience  with  the  Pope.  He  can 
talk  and  write  in  Italian,  which 
would  be  a  great  help  should  he 
win. 

Work  to  Be  Shown 

Fifteen  pieces  of  ceramics,  ex- 
quisite pieces  of  art  in  delightful 
blue  designed  by  the  hands  of  this 
youthful  Italian  boy,  will  be  en- 
tered in  a  traveling  show  to  open 
in  January  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  Boston  Art 
Museum  School  has  entered  ex- 
hibits in  this  show. 

After  a  period  in  Syracuse,  the 
show  will  open  in  other  major 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bellardo  is  thrilled  at  the  coming 
exhibition  and  already  has  the 
unit  ready  for  travel  with  the 
show.  The  unit  will  be  arranged 
in  a  model  shadow  box  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

Mr.  Bellardo  will  exhibit  some 
of  his  work  and  that  of  his  stu- 
dents at  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Agricultural  Fair  next  week  in 
West  Tisbury.  Last  year  he  also 
gave  a  demonstration  of  his  work 
on  the  potter's  wheel,  but  as  the 
date  is  so  near  his  departure  from 
the  Island  this  year,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  but  exhibit 
work  done  during  the  Summer. 

Mrs.  Wilfred  O.  White,  formerly 
of  Boston  but  who  now  makes  her 
home  in  Vineyard  Haven,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Vineyard  Potter's  Club 
and  owns  the  studio  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  through  the  generos- 
ity of  this  woman,  mother  of  sev- 
eral children,  and  grandmother 
of  several,  that  the  pottery  project 
has  been  perpetuated.  This  is  the 
third  season  for  Mrs.  White  but 
second  when  she  has  had  instruc- 


but  after  baking  from  3  to  7  hours, 
the  many  colors  become  fused  to- 
gether and  lose  much  of  the  orig- 
inal  design. 

Studio  Was  Greenhouse 

The  studio  where  classes  are 
held  contains  a  large  and  small 
kiln.  It  is  a  reconstructed  green- 
house, well  screened  for  the  hot 
Summer  days.  The  approach  to 
the  studio  is  through  a  lovely  gar- 
den, planned  and  laid  out  for  Mrs. 
White  by  George  Frederick,  and 
is  the  original  site  of  the  old 
greenhouse  on  the  property. 

From  the  clay  on  Mrs.  White's 
up-Island  farm,  many  finished 
products  have  been  made  and  ex- 
hibited. The  white  clay  is  like 
the  pure  white  of  china.  There  is 
also  the  old  peach-blown  coloring, 
the  vivid  red  laid  on  white  and 
some  almost  black. 

The  mold  as  well  as  the  wheel 
has  been  used  to  shape  the  clay 
into  intricate  designs  and  shape 
and  the  Vineyard  symbol,  grapes 
and  grape  leaf,  has  been  used  by 
many  visitors  and  Island  residents 
as  well.  Mr.  Bellardo  proudly 
exhibited  a  finished  ash  tray, 
fashioned  with  the  leaf  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes  in  one  corner, 
which  was  finished  during  the  les- 
sons by  a  lad  5  years  old. 

Mrs.  White,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  interested  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  beach  plum,  has  in- 
troduced the  beach  plum  glaze  to 
the  pottery  makers.  This  is  a 
beautiful  deep  purple  hue  and  is 
most  attractive  and  unusual  on 
the  pieces  of  pottery  on  display  in 
the  studio. 

Pottery  an  Old  Art 

The  history  of  clay  mining  and 
its  attendant  industries  on  the 
Vineyard  is  a  long  and  interest- 
ing one  started  originally  by  the 
Indians,  many  pieces  of  whose 
work  have  been  unearthed,  and 
has  been  continued  through  the 
years  to  the  present  day.  China 
clay,  as  well  as  kaolin,  fire  clay, 
and  the  red  clays  for  brick  mak- 
ing were  mined  in  addition  at 
least  a  dozen  colors  which  were 
ground  for  paint. 

Many  remember  the  brick  mak- 
ing that  was  carried  on  genera- 
tions ago  at  the  brick  yard  at 
Roaring  Brook,  Chilmark.  A  few 
years  ago  the  brick  chimney  at 
that  point  was  still  standing  and 
could  be  seen  easily  from  the 
waters  of  Vineyard  Sound. 

If  products  were  made  from  the 
clay  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Vineyard,  not  many  came  back  to 
the  Vineyard  and  it  is  an  assured 
fact  that  nothing  as  finished  and 
beautiful  as  the  products  of  today 
were  ever  made  then. 

Now  the  raw  clay  is  mixed  with 
water  and  is  thrown  on  the  pot- 
ter's wheel  to  be  shaped  by  deft 
fingers  into  various  shapes  and 
designs.  After  being  dried  in  the 
sun  for  a  few  days,  it  is  placed  in 
the  kiln  and  fired.  A  second  fir- 
ing is  necessary  after  a  coating 
of  the  desired  colored  glaze  is  ap- 
plied either  by  painting  or  dip- 
ping. There  are  two  electric  kilns 
and  one  using  gas  for  the  firing 


The  children  and  adults  origi- 
nate their  own  designs.  A  couple  of 
clay  turtles  made  by  one  youth 
were  adorable.  He  made  a  papa 
and  a  mama  turtle,  the  latter  wear- 
ing a  large  picture  hat  trimmed 
profusely.  During  the  next  lesson 
he  will  make  some  baby  turtles  to 
complete  the  family. 

Mr.  Bellardo  tells  of  one  student, 
a  woman  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  was  more  than  80  years  old 
and  never  had  made  anything  with 
her  hands.  A  business  woman 
whose  last  position  was  in  the 
Pentagon  Building,  she  was 
thrilled  to  join  the  class  last  Sum- 
mer and  fashioned  many  pieces  of 
pottery  to  take  baak  to  Washington 
with  her. 

Pottery  at  Home 

Though  some  may  feel  that  this 
work  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the 
home,  Mr.  Bellardo  explains  that 
all  one  needs  is  the  bottom  part  of 
an  old-fashioned  sewing  machine 
on  which  a  hand  wheel  is  placed, 
which  works  with  pulleys  attached 
to  the  gear.  A  small  kiln  may  be 
purchased  for  $36  and  commercial 
clay  and  bottles  of  glaze  may  be 
bought.  With  this  equipment  one 
is  ready  to  go  to  work. 


Commercial 
Bangor,  Me. 
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Charlie  Boswell,  blind  golfer  who  is  manager  of  the 
sporting  goods  department  in  a  large  Birmingham  store, 
■hows  some  clubs  to  Grant  Thomas,  right,  his  coach 
and   lifelong   friend. 


Boswell    relaxes    with    his    record    player    as    his    son, 
Charlie,    Jr.,    three    and    a   half,    watches. 


Blind  Qolf  Champion 
Finds  'Fifth*  Sense 

By  TOM  SELLERS 

BIRMINGHAM,   Ala.,   Aug.    12-Ever   try   to   hit   a   golf   ball 
with  your  eyes  closed? 

Then  you'll  admire   Charlie  Boswell,   a   champion   who   wal- 
lops them  straight  and  far  although  he  can't  see. 

Blind  for  five  years,  Charlie" 
has  captured  two  national  bl|nd 
golf  championships  and  plafced 
third  in  an  international  meet. 
His  latest  national  victory  was 
at  Norristown,  Pa.,  recerily 
with  a  score  of  213  in  36  holts. 


BOSWELL.     a     soft-spok<! 
Southerner,    was    blinded   by 
German  shell  in  the  bitter  Ruh^ 
Valley  fighting   of  1944. 

He  had  never  played  golf, 
but  romped  to  football  fame  in 
the  '30s  as  a  halfback  at  the 
University    of    Alabama. 

At  32,  Charlie  is  manager  of 
the  sporting  goods  department 
of  a  large  Birmnigham  depart- 
ment store. 

At   every   opportunity   he's   off 

to  the  links. 

•       *       * 

"GOLF  IS  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me,"  he  says. "I'll  go  anywhere 
in  the  country  to  play." 

Blind  golfers  play  the  game 
with  the  aid  of  a  coach  who 
aligns  the  clubs,  advises  them 
of  distance,  hazards  and  type  of 
shot  required.  Charlie's  coach  is 
Grant  Thomas,  a  lifelong  friend. 


"We    play    right    out    of    the| 
book,"   says   Charlie. 

"That's  the  value  of  it  to  the 
blind  fellow— to  tackle  a  job 
anH    overpower   it. 

"Practice— that's  what  does  it; 
constant  practice.  Eventually 
you  begin  to  get  a  fifth  sense  to 
make  up  for  your  lost  eyesight, 
i  You  get  so  you  can  feel  a  course 
out." 


CHARLIE  TOOK  UP  golf 
while  convalescing  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  veterans  hospital  in 
1945.  Blind  veterans  there  were 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  a 
sports   orientation  program. 

Pretty       soon        Charlie     was 

banging   away   every   chance   he 

got.     The  game  was  a  challenge 

land  he  was  determined  to  mas- 

Iter    it.    The    record    shows    that 

he  did. 

His  friends  say  he  probably 
will  be  shooting  in  the  middle- 
80's  soon.  Quite  often  he  whip's1 
a  golfer  who  has  eyesight,  a 
feat  that  affords  him  immense 
satisfaction. 

Charlie  is  married  and  has 
two  children — a  boy  and  girl. 
He  is  an  avid  baseball  and  foot- 
ball fan,  plays  bridge  and  likes 
to  "read"  book  recordings  at  his 
comfortable  home  here. 


SHORTLY   AFTER    CHARLIE 

came  home  from  the  war,  the 
Alabama  football  team  played 
an  intra-squad  benefit  game  for 
him.  People  from  all  over  the 
state  came  to  "Boswell  Day" 
and  bought  $30,000  worth  of 
tickets.  It  was  enough  to  stake 
Charlie  to  a  fair  start  as  a 
civilian. 

On  his  recent  tournament 
jaunt,  Charlie  was  talking  golf 
with  Bob  Airman,  blind  attor- 
ney and  golf  •  opponent,  in  a 
PhiTarielphia   hotel   room. 

"Bob,  you  just  don't  putt 
right."  commpnted  Charlie.  "I 
can  tell  bv  the  sound  of  the 
ball." 

Whereupon   Charlie  and  Grant 

Thomas    got    out    a    putter    and 

i  some  balls,  lnid  a  water  glass  on 

1  the  floor  15  feet  away  and  blind 

I  Golfer  Boswell  proceeded  to  give 

,  blind    golfer    Allman    a    putting 

on. 

"And      do    you      know,"    says 

Allman.    "within    15    minutes    I 

was    putting    a    good    percentage 

of   them   into     the    glass!      Boy, 

what   a   golfer  that   guy  is — and 

what  a  guy!" 


\* 
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BY  MILTON  G.  LAMBERT 

It  may  sound  as  if  it  would  be  a 
lull  affair,  but  a  party  for  the  blind  [ 
•an    be    the    most    hilarious,    fun- 
illed  festival  that  anyone  could  hope 
;o  attend.  j 

That's  what  it  was  like  at  the :| 
■ecent  outing  for  the  bhnd  held  at 
Dreamwold  Hall  in  Scrtuate.  Like 
dl  good  gatherings  this  one  had 
little  or  no  "planned  schedule  of 
vents!  other  than  the  banquet  that 

was  prepared  for   1   o'clock   in   the 
afternoon. 

The  guests  began  arriving  shortly 
before  10  o'clock,  and  soon  there 
,tere  more  than  100  of  them  sitting 
on  folding  chairs  here  and  there , 
on  the  spacious  lawn.  Some  of  them 
knew  each  other,  but  themajonty 
were  meeting  persons  like  them-' 
selves  for  the  first  time. 

Eventually,  there  were  200  guests 
at  the  party,  all  legally  blind,  but 
ranging  from  those  who  live  m  com- 
plete darkness  (about  halt  tall  into 
that  category)  up  through  those  who 
can  distinguish  night  from  day,  to 
the  more  fortunate  ones  who  can, 
in  bright  sunshine,  male  out  the 
letters  of  a  big  sign,  from  close 
quarters.  .  , 

Volunteer  drivers  and  guides 
furnished  the  transportation  in  pri- 
vate automobiles.  The  party  was 
sponsored  bv  the  Catholic  Guild  tor 
the  Blind,  '  headed  by  the  kev. 
Father  Thomas  J.   Carroll. 

Pitched  Horseshoes 

Among  the  attractions  that 
gained  enthusiastic  support  were 
the  games  of  horseshoes  and  darts. 
Now,  it  may  not  seem  as  if  a  blind 
person  could  pitch  horseshoes  with 
anv  degree  of  accuracy,  but  the  per- 
formances turned  out  by  some  of 
(the  players  would  have  done  credit' 
to  any  oldtime  gang  in  the  black- 
smith's  back   yard. 

Quite  simply,  the  trick  was  done 
by  ear.  A  volunteer  with  normal 
tight  would  stand  over  the  horse- 
shoe stake,  calling  out:  "The  stake 
is  right  between  my  feet !"  By  he  | 
direction  and  force  of  the  sound, 
the  contestant  swung  his  arm  and 
let  fly  with  the  horseshoe.  As  it 
arched  through  the  air,  the  caller 
hastily  got  out  of  the  way. 

It  would  be  ostentatious  to  say 
that  everv  blind  player  was  a  good 
one.  Some  of  them  couldn  t  pitch ! 
a  shoe  within  five  feet  of  the  stake. 
But  then,  neither  can  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple with  perfectly  good  eyesight. 

There  were  others,  like  "Mickey 
Gan,  lately  of  Morristown,  N.  Y., 
who  hung  a  ringer  around  the  stake 
With  the  first  shot.  He  pitched  some 
others  that  came  close  to  repeating 
the  first  one,  too. 

Mickev  is  a  professional  enter- 
tainer who  bills  himself  as  "The 
Blind  Broadcasting  Harmonicist." 
He  plays  the  harmonica,  lectures, 
and    has    worked    as    organizer,    in- 


There  Are  Those  Wh 

Such  as  the  Blind,  Who  Hold  Bang-up  Outing    Sport 


A  "close  one"  is  measured,  during  a  horseshoe  match,  by,  from  left,  Gerald  Clark   Joe  McCarthy 

Bob    Dole   and    Father  Thomas  Carroll. 

trained  Own  Dog 


structor,  and  director  of  several  har-  ', 
nionica  bands.      Perhaps  even  more, 
spectacular   than   his   ringer   shot   is, 
his    success    with    "Duke,"    a    coal-- 
black  Labrador  retriever. 


"Most  of  the  Seeing-Eye  dogs  are 
German  shepherds,"  he  declared,, 
"and  some  Doberman  pmschers.  i 
had  a  Doberman  dog  that  I  received 
at  the  Seeing  Eye  institute  m 
Morristown.  He  was  fairly  clever, 
but  thev.had  to  take  him  back  three 
times  to  retrain  him.  Well,  I  got 
sick  of  that,  so  I  decided  to  train 
my  own  dog.  I  bought  Duke,  here, 
as  a  puppy,  and  trained  him  at  home 
without  help.  And  he  is  by  far  the 
best  dog  I've  ever  had." 

Duke's  adoring  eyes  confirmed 
evervthing  that  Mickey  Cans  said 
about  the  big,  gentle  animal.  I  he 
dog  was  in  excellent  condition, 
alert  and  extremely  sohcitious  of, 
his  master.  He  was  on  his  feet  at 
the  first  sign  that  Mickey  wanted 
to  walk,  leading  the  man  surely  and 
confidently  through  the  crowd  of 
milling  people — most  of  whom  were 
blind. 

There  were  card  tables  set  up  on 
the  lawn,  and  groups  of  blind  play- 
ers sat  at  them,  deftly  shuffling,  cut- 
ting, and  dealing  out  hands  of  bridge 
and  gin  rummy.  Some  of  the  cards 
fell  face-up  on  the  table,  and  others 
were  upside  down,  but  that  didn't! 
particularly  matter,  because  the 
players  weren't  interested  in  the 
painted  designs,  front  or  back. 

They  identified  each  play  by  run- 
ning the'r  sensitive  fingertips  light- 
ly over  the  cards  on  the  table.  Each 
card  had  a  series  of  raised  dots  em- 
bossed in  the  corners.  These  dots, 
in  the  Braille  system  of  blind  lan- 
guage, revealed  to  the  players  the 
icentity  of  each  cand. 


One  woman,  sitting  alone  on  on<j 
side  of  a  table,  had  a  crowd  of  adJ 
miring  companions  crowded  on  the 
other  side,  waiting  to  have  their  forJ 
tunes  revealed  in  the  cards.  Hei 
name  is  Mary  Pamarese  of  Eas 
Boston,  and  her  technique  held  nol 
only  the  blind  people  spellbound 
but  everybody  else,  including  the 
Post  reporter  and  photographer. 

Dart  Game 

Out  beyond  the  crowded  section, 
of  lawn,  the  dart  game  was  set  up„ 
with  the  target  propped  against  an 
old  well.  This  game  was  slightly 
different,  however.  Attached  to 
the  target  was  a  small  buzzer,  con 
nected  by  a  10-foot  length  of  cord, 
to  a  set  "of  'dry  cells  in  a  cardboard 
box. 

The  trick  was  to  throw  the  darts 
at  the  general  direction  indicated 
by  the  sound  of  the  buzzer.  While 
one  volunteer  paced  off  the  distance, 
another  sat  on  the  ground  beside 
the  button.   Joe  Madeiros  of  Somer- 


ville    and   Joe    McCarthy   of    South 

Boston    were   the    first   contestants. 

At  thT  sound  of  the  buzzer,  Joe 

Ma^eirot  flung  the  httle  fathered 

needle      It  bounced  off  the   top   oi 

cork  board,  just  outs.de  the  otjer 
ring.  A  third  try  nailed  a  low  hgure 
on  the  outside. 


Joe  McCarthy  stepped  up  to  the 
line,  grinning  broadly.  "Let's  hear 
it!"  he  said.  The  buzzer  blatted 
its  signal.  Wham!  No  arc  this  time, 
the  dart  flew  straight  at  the  target 
like  a  Joe  Dobson  fast  ball,  smacked 
the  bull's-eye  in  dead  centre,  and 
bounced  out! 

"Hold  on,  there  1"  laughed  one  of 
the  sighted  aids,  "You're  peeking!" 
"Yeah,  you're  not  supposed  to 
look!"  somebody  else  joshed.  Mr. 
McCarthy  took  this  ribbing  good- 
naturedly.  His  next  two  shots  were 
poor,  but  the  bull's-eye  won  him  the 
match,  for  it  was  judged  that,  even 
though  the  dart  hadn't  remained 
in  the  board,  it  had  struck  the 
centre  of  the  target,  fair  and 
square. 

Father  Carroll  Beaten 

The  wise-cracks  gave  Father  Car- 
roll an  idea.  He  produced  some 
blindfolds,  and  offered  to  "take  on" 
any  team  of  blind  horseshoe- 
pitchers.  His  challenge  was  im- 
mediately accepted. 

The  blind  and  the  blinded  took 
position  at  the  stake,  with  Father 
Carroll  and  Bob  Dole,  an  executive 
of  the  Guild,  wearing  the  black 
masks  over  their  eyes.  Somebody 
stood  over  the  opposite   stake,  tap- 
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Count  Their  Blessings 

id  Entertainment —  Under  Catholic  Guild  Sponsorship 


.' 


Mickey  Gans,   Morristown,  N. 
at  outing  for  the  blind.  Mickey 


Y.,  is  shown  with  his  seeing-eye  dog,  "Duke,"  pitching  horseshoes 
came  up  from  New  York  to  help  entertain  the  other  blind  folks. 


are  poorlv  educated,  ior  it  is,  after 
all,  more  "difficult  to  absorb  a  formal 
education  when  the  gilt  of  sight  is 
gone.  Many  of  the  blind,  and  some 
from  everyState  in  the  Union,  owe 
their  educations  to  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  Watertown. 

There  are  others  like  Bob  Gil- 
dea  of  Milton,  who  can  distinguish 
shadowy  shapes  on  a  good  day.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Boston  College, 
where  he  majored  in  physics,  and  is 
now  working  for  a  master's  degree 
in  applied  mathematics  at  Brown 
University. 

A  big,  rugged  fellow  who  went 
blind  only  a  few  years  ago,  he  can- 

not  read  print  any  more,  and  has 
i  never  learned  Braille.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  then,  and  in  spite  of 
]  holding  a  degree  in  literature,  he  is 
illiterate.  '"Or  that  it,  I  was,"  he 
laughed,  "until  I  figured  a  way  out 
of  it. 

"For  instance,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain paper  on  advanced  mathe- 
matics, put  out  by  the  national  ad- 
visory committee  on  aeronautics,  I 
wanted  that  paper,  but  couldn't  get 
it.  So  I  got  in  touch  with  the  li- 
brarian at  Brown,  and  had  him 
photograph  it  on  microfilm  for  me. 
He  mailed  the  film,  and  I  borrowed 
a  projector  for  my  home  in  Milton. 
I  projected  it  on  the  wall,  some- 
body read  it  aloud  to  me,  and  I  made 
a  sound  recording  of  the  reading. 
Now  I  can  study  that  paper,  merely 
by  playing  the  record !"' 

Well,  there  it  is.  You  can't  keep 
a  good  man — nor  woman- — down, 
and  this  includes  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and   thp   un*.A       '-     • 
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ping   it   sharply  with    his   foot,    and 
calling,  "Right  here!" 

As  everybody  expected,  Bob  Dole 
and  Father  Carroll  were  badly 
beaten,  even  though  both  men  are  ! 
excellent  players  when  their  vision 
is  unrestricted.  Unaccustomed  to 
depending  on  their  ears  for  direc- 
tional guidance,  they  were  no  match  • 
for  the  blind  players,  whose  un- 
erring pitches  clanged  and  resound- 
ed within  inches   of  the   stake. 

Later,  everybody  went  inside  for 
the  meal  of  chicken  a  la  king  with 
all  the  fixings,  coffee,  and  ice  cream. 
The  entertainment  program  was  un- 
rehearsed and  spontaneous,  but  it 
brought  down  the  house. 


Good  Musicians 

Tony  Costa  of  Cambridge  played 
the  piano  with  a  speed  and  agility 
that  was  amazing.  He  accompanied 
various  singers  with  a  finesse  worthy 
of  a  place  on  any  stage.  Mrs. 
Helen  Marchisio,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, hushed  the  hall  with  her  clas- 
sical   renditions. 

There  were  duets  and  trios,  all 
very  good,  and  two  solos  by  Mary 
Thompson,  the  Massachusetts 
teacher  for  the  blind.  Sightless  her- 
self, Miss  Thompson  stood  on  the 
platform  while  her  faithful  dog, 
Marty,    was    going    frantic    outside. 


Unlike  most  blind  persons,  Mary 
Thompson    allows    her    dog    to    run 
free,  and  all  afternoon  the  beautiful, 
big  Shepherd  had  been  roaming  over 
the  grounds  at  will.    A  word   from 
her    owner    is    usually    sufficient    to 
bring    Marty    back,    but    this    time, 
things  were  different.    When  Marty 
looked    up    from    her    investigation 
of  a  potted  plant,  her  beloved  mis- 
tress   was    nowhere    in    sight !     She 
had   been    spirited   off   to   the    stage 
to  sing,  over  her  vain  protests, 
i       Immediately,    the    dog    began    a 
high-speed  search  of  the  premises. 
Up  one  row  of  tables  and  down  the 
other,  with  frequent  dashes  out  into 
the    driveway   and    back    again,    she 
went.     Nobody    could    stop    the    big 
dog.    She  ignored  every  attempt  to 
steer    her    in    the    direction    of    the 
stage. 

Mad  Dash 

She  dashed  madly  across  the  lot 
to  the  parking  area,  reared  on  her 
hind  legs,  and  peered  into  the 
windows  of  the  automobile  that  had 
brought  her  to  Scituate.  Seeing 
nobody  there,  she  came  tearing  back 
to  the  hall,  and  entered  just  as 
Mary  Thompson  began  to  sing. 

Immediately,  Marty  ilammed  on 
her  four-wheel  brakes,  while  one 
ear  shot  up  in  a  listening  attitude. 
She  had  found  her  "lost"  mistress  I 
For  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
the  dog  would  stray  no  more  than 
a    few   inches    from    Mary's    hand. 

The  blind  vary  in  their  person- 
alities, abilities,  and  ways  of  life  as 
much  as  sighted  people   do.      Some 


The  blind  provided  much'  of  their  own  entertainment.  Ruth 
Hanley,  left,  and  Mae  Clement,  sing  while  Tony  Costa,  ac- 
companies on  the   piano.     The   trio  is   from   Cambridge. 
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Sightlesk  Learn 
Longhand  Script 

By  NANETTE  H.  BERNSTEIN 

What  do  you  think  about  when  you  sign  a  check? 

Whether  or  not  there's  enough  in  the  balance?  The  snappy 
figure  you'll  cut  in  that  new  smt?  Or  is  signing  your  name  such 
an  automatic  gesture  that  you  scrawl  it  with  no  thought  at  all? 

A  signature  is  a  personal  thing. 
Its  yours,  nobody  else's.  That's 
v  hy  the  sightless  at  the  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  Center  sponsored  by 
thf  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Inc.. 
ai'  excited  about  a  new  device 
vh'ch  will  help  teach  them  to 
write    long-hand. 

"We  have  often  received  re- 
q  jests  along  that  line,"  informed 
Miss  Marilyn  Fay  Nesson,  execu- 
tive secretary  at  the  Center.  "The 
blind  are  taught  to  write  'square- 
hand  at  Perkins  and  other  schools, 
but  nowhere  are  they  taught  to 
write  long-hand  as  you  and  I  know 
it 


AH   Look   Alike 

'  Square-hand.'  "  she  explained. 
"is  similar  to  block  printing.  It  is 
easily  identified  as  the  writing  of 
a  blind  person.  Your  own  signa- 
ture is  your  own."  she  continued, 
'"but  block  signatures  are  the  sig- 
natures of  every  blind  person.  They 
a'i    look    alike." 

Miss  Nesson  contacted  several" 
aeencies  working  with  the  blind 
before  she  reached  Mme.  Georgette 
Pisart,  a  volunteer  worker  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc  .  in  New  York  City. 

Mme.  Pisart  responded  that  she 
had  designed  a  long-hand  writing 
board  for  the  blind  and  she  sent 
along  her  original  board  together 
with  instructions. 

Wire    Letters 

The  board  bore  the  written  al- 
phabet and  numerals.  Each  letter 
was  formed  from  fine  wire,  raised 
on  the  surface  of  the  board  so  that 
i.'ie  blind  student  could  "see*'  eacsii 

letter  by  means  of  his  fingertips. 

A  26-year-old  sightless  girl  at 
the  Boston  Center  has  already 
learned  to  write  in  precious  long- 
hand by  means  of  this  device.  It 
was  uphill  work  and  took  three : 
months. 

"But  this  girl,"  explains  Miss 
Nesson,  "has  never  seen  daylight.: 
Someone  who  has  been  blind  even 
for  twenty  years  but  who  once 
saw  would  be  more  adaptable." 

Mme.  Pisarts  board,  however, 
was  merely  on  loan  to  the  Boston 
Center  and  had  to  be  returned. 


An  appeal  was  made  to  Ralph  H. 
Mann,  assistant  leader  of  Boy  Scout 
Troop  15,  sponsored  by  Kehillathj 
Israel  Brotherhood,  Brookline.  Mr.' 
Mann  called  for  volunteers  to  build' 
a  duplicate  of  the  writing  device.' 

Thirteen-year-old  Alvin  Bluhni 
and  14-year-old  Michael  Tuton  set 
to  work  and  came  through  with  an 
exact  facsimile. 

Miss  Nesson  is  markedly  enthu- 
siastic over  the  Center's  new  ac- 
quisition. So  are  the  blind,  who 
number  375  —  ranging  in  age  from 
24  to  82.  They  feel  that  a  part  of 
their  identity  which  was  lost  with 
their  sight  is  being  brought  back 
to  them.  ! 

mi     


FUNERAL  TOMORROW:  Last  rites 
will  be  held  tomorrow  at  1  p.m.  at 
the  Remington  Funeral  Home  for 
Jarvis  C.  Worden  Sr.,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  who  died  j 
Wednesday  at  the  age  of  52. 


.,..,gmuj     «.  I  I.IIIU& J     I     til  'J. 

WORDEN— On  Aug.  31.  1949.  Jarvis  C.  Sr. 
husband  of  Helen  iWilbun  Wnrden.  in 
his  S3rd  vear  Residence.  30  Blackamore 
Avenue,  Cranston  Funeral  service,  to 
which  relatives  and  friends  are  invited, 
will  he  held  at  the  Remington  Home,  1604 
Broad  Street,  Saturday  afternoon  at  1 
n  clock.  Friends  may  call  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings  T-9 


To  Provide  Home 
For  Jewish  Blind 

The  Friendship  Club  of  the 
Jewish  Blind,  of  which  Isaac  F. 
Futterman,  of  Cambridge,  is 
president,  is  appealing  for  mem- 
bers to  aid  its  program. 

All  Jewish  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  requested  to  become 
members  at  $2  a  year  and  per- 
sons with  sight  to  assume  as- 
sociate membership  at  $1  a  year, 
in  order  that  the  club  may  pur- 
chase a  building  to  be  used  for 
the  Jewish  blind. 

Since  last  October,  when  the 
club  was  founded,  it  has  ac- 
quired a  membership  of  25  blind 
persons  and  600  of  those  who 
have  sight.  The  sponsors  hope 
to  enroll  5,000  sighted  -persons, 
in  addition  to  as  many  of  the 
blind  who  care  to  join. 

Among  the  sponsors  are  Rabbi 
Hugo  Mantel,  spiritual  leader  of 
Temple  Ashkenaz,  Cambridge, 
and  Joseph  Tall,  Boston  radio 
announcer. "  The  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  club  is  Marion 
Lerner  of  20  Willard  street, 
Chelsea. 
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250  Sightless 
Attend  Outing 
Of  Federation 

More  than  250  blind  persons 
poured  into  Crescent  Park  yesterday 
to  make  up  the  largest  outing  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Federation  of  the  Blind 
ever  held. 

The  blind  guests  of  the  park  got 
all  the  thrills  that  sighted  persons 
do  as  they  sampled  the  rides  and 
games.  Basket  "lunches  •  were  pro- 
vided for  all  the  blind;  some  of 
whom  are  not  members  of  the 
federation. 

Gov.  John  O.  Pastore  shook  hands 
with  every  guest  before  making  a 
formal  speech  in  which  he  promised 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  state  to 
aid  the  blind.  Other  speakers  were 
Attorney  General  William  E 
Powers,  himself  blind,  who  is  legal" 
advisor  for  the  federation;  Edward 
P.  Reidy,  director  of  social  welfare; 
Mrs.  Leonore  Young  Gay,  adminis- 
trator of  the  bureau  for  the  blind 
and  Gideon  C.  Tancrell,  president  of 
the  federation. 

Chartered  busses  were  operated 
from  several  cities  and  other  blind1* 
persons  came  to  the  outing  in  pri- 
vate cars.  Transportation  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Woonsocket  Lions  Club 
for  the  blind  of  the  city,  including 
Miss  Mary  Lawrey,  93,  who  said  that 
she  will  come  again  next  year  for  the 
federations  fourth  annual  outing. 
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Mrs.  Goto  Wills 
\Funds  to  War  11 
Widows,  Orphans 

Bequests  to  World  War  II  "widows 
and  orphans"'of  several  nations  and 
two  cities  in  England  are  provided 
by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Roseola  E.  Gow 
of    Dorchester,    filed    yesterday    at 

Suffolk  Probate  Court. 

Mrs.  Gow,  widow  of  George  M. 
Gow,  died  June  7,  1949.  She  made 
her  home  at  108  Wilmington  av„ 
Dorchester.     The  will  was  hied  by 


her    counsel,    attorney    Walter    H 
Murphy  of  Lynn. 

The  "widows  and  orphans  be- 
quests provided  $2000  each  for 
Greece,  Norway,  China.  Dundee, 
Scotland;  one-third  of  the  estate 
residue  for  Petersfield,  England, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  residue  for 
Portsmouth,  England. 

No  estimate  of  the  estate  was 
filed  with  the  will.    Other  bequests 


FT 


listed  included  $100  to  a  brother, 
Harry  Hollins  of  Dorchester;  $1000 
each  to  sisters,  Mrs.  Ada  E.  Ber£  of 
Quincy   and  Mrs.  Mabel  C.   Evans 

of  Lynnfield.  . 

A  bequest  of  $6000  was  provided 
for  the  Sister  Kenney  Infantile 
Paralysis  Foundation;  $2000,each  for 
the  Perkins  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Morgan  Memorial,      j 
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BLIND  GROUP  PLANS' 
$1,000,000  PROJECT 

Lighthouse  Will  Put  Up  New 
[Building,  Extending  Facilities 
From  59th  to  60th  Streets 


The  Lighthouse  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  at  111 
East  Fifty-ninth  Street  will  be  ex- 
panded, modernized  and  stream- 
lined at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  it  was 
announced  yesterday. 

Eli  Whitney  Debevoise,  presi- 
dent, told  of  the  "face-lifting" 
plans  after  signing  construction 
contracts  with  J.  P.  McPherson, 
vice  president  of  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Company,  contractors.  At- 
torneys and  architects  witnessed 
the  procedure  in  the  office  of 
Philip  S.  Piatt,  Lighthouse  execu- 
tive director. 

The  plans  call  for  revamping 
the  old  Fifty-ninth  Street  building 
and  constructing  a  new  five-story 
one  designed  by  Clay,  Potter  & 
Coulter,  architects.  The  new  struc- 
ture will  be  at  110  to  114  East 
Sixteenth  Street,  where  a  four- 
story  building  will  be  razed. 

"The  new  plans  represent  a  ten 
years'  dream  come  true,"  Mr.  De- 
bevoise said.  "We  are  housing 
twenty-eight  free  services  here  for 
4,000  blind  persons.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  new  building  really  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  make 
more  of  our  services  available  to 
each  of  our  blind,  increasing  our 
space  by  90  per  cent.  We  can  do 
more  for  them  when  we  have  the 
room   to  do   it." 

One-third  of  the  $1,000,000  has 
been  raised,  he  said,  and  in  Sep- 
tember prospective  donors  will  be 
approached  for  the  balance.  Be- 
cause of  $350,000  needed  for  the 
current  Lighthouse  program,  for 
which  a  public  appeal  is  made,  no 
drive  will  be  conducted  for  the 
building  fund,  he  said. 

Demolition  Starts  Tomorrow 

Next  June  has  been  set  as  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  new 
building  and  demolition  of  the  Six- 
tieth Street  structure  will  start 
tomorrow,  Mr.  McPherson  said. 
Remodeling  of  the  present  Light- 
house is  to  be  finished  four  months 
after  the  new  building. 

On  the  wall  were  plans  of  the 
finished  Lighthouse,  which  Dr. 
Piatt  estimated  "will  increase  our 
current  attendance  of  500  visitors 
a  year  to  four  times  that  number." 
He  predicted  that  the  "new  Light- 
house will  serve  as  a  model 
headquarters  for  blind  activities 
throughout  the  world." 

H.  Adams  Ashforth,  chairman 
of  the  Lighthouse  Building  Com- 
mittee, and  Albert  G.  Clay,  who 
served  as  a  consultant  with  Edwin 
A.  Salmon  and  the  firm  of  Steven- 
son, Jordan  &  Harrison,  explained 
the  revision  and  new  features  in 
the  Lighthouse  building  project. 
While  Fifty-ninth  Street  still  will 
be  the  "front  door,"  the  Sixtieth 
Street  building  will  have  show 
windows  to  display  the  products 
made  by  the  blind  in  addition  to 
those  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  en- 
trance. 


The  Sixtieth  Street  building,  now 
housing  the  music  school,  will  con- 
tain a  special  recital  room  where 
the  blind  can  learn  how  to  recite 
before  a  small  audience.  An  audi- 
torium with  a  balcony  will  be  two 
stories  high,  with  dressing  rooms 
for  the  Lighthouse  Players  and 
other  dramatic  groups. 

There  will  be  reading  and  psy- 
chological guidance  rooms,  one 
floor  for  occupational  therapy  and 
another  for  recreation.  Nor  have 
athletic  facilities  been  neglected. 
Mr.  Clay  showed  how  the  audi- 
torium can  become  a  roller  skating 
rink  to  supplement  the  roller  skat- 
ing facilities  on  the  roof,  where 
dancing  also  will  be  held.  Children 
will  have  a  separate  play  roof  on 
the  Fifty-ninth  Street  building.  A 
swimming  pool  and  three  bowling 
alleys  also  will  be  provided. 

"Bowling  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  sports  for  the  blind,"  Dr. 
Piatt  said.  "We  have  one  bowling 
alley  now  that  beginners  will  use 
jfor  practice  daily." 

The  old  building,  dating  from 
1913,  also  will  be  important.  Medi- 
cal, social  service  and  eye  clinic 
departments  will  have  interview 
rooms  in  which  the  blind  can  relax* 
A  restaurant,  adjoining  lounge,  a 
memorial  hall  for  lighthouse  docu- 
ments, braille  exhibits  and  displays 
of  articles  made  by  the  blind  and 
a  modernized  craft  shop  are  some 
of  its  main  features. 
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Wayne  University 

Records  Lessons 
For  Use  by  Blind 

DETROIT— In  t  tramped  little 
room  Donald  Jenks,  a  Wayne  uni- 
versity freshman,  aits  down  before 
I*  recording  machine  and  begin* 
to  read  from  a  textbook. 

At  first  he  is  hesitant,  but  soon, 
following  instructions  from  assist- 
ant librarian  Ted  Manheim.  he  it 
reading  with  confidence.  His  voice 
it  grooved  into  a  seven  inch  plastic 
disk   revolving   before   bim. 

Jenks  is  one  of  about  90  volun- 
teers helping  out  in  Wayne's  pro- 
gram of  recording  textbooks  for 
Wind  students. 

A  few  days  later  his  record  it 
•pinning  on  •  turntable  in  the  room 
of  Alfred  Plata,  a  blind  senior 
studying  history.  Plat*  listens  and 
occasionally  takes  notes  09  a 
Brtille  slate.  The  strange  voice  of 
an  unknown  fellow  student  is  read- 
ing his  next  day's  assignment  to 
him. 

Besides  Plats  are  other  records 
with  other  unknown  voices.  Each 
one  contains  14  minutes  of  reading 


Berkshire  Eagle 
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Free  Fishing  for  the  Blind 


on  each  side.  No  longer  does  the 
blind  student  have  to  adjust  his 
studies  to  times  when  he  can  make 
an  appointment  with  a  reader. 
Everything  is  on  the  records  be- 
side him  to  use  as  he  sees  fit. 

Procedure   Outlined 

This,    in   brief,    is    how    Wayne's 
textbook  recording  program  works. 
The    records   have    suddenly    given 
six  blind  students  at  the  university  1 
J  a    whole    new    approach    to    their  I 
studies. 

To  make  all  this  possible  the 
volunteer  readers  work  tirelessly 
in  the  university's  only  available 
space,  •  virtual  closet  adjoining 
the  library  reading  room.  Every 
day  several  students  give  their 
time  so  that  their  voices  will  bring 
knowledge  to  the  few  who  cannot 
see. 

So  far  more  than  2,200  pages 
have  been  grooved  on  175  disks. 
Blind  students  all  have  portable 
"talking  book"  record  players 
loaned  by  the  government  and 
they  need  no  extra  equipment  to 
take   advantage   of  the   project. 

"We  are  able  to  record  almost 
everything  that's  asked  for  by  the 
blind  students."  says  Dr.  G. 
Flint    Purdy,    chief   librarian. 

Dr.  Purdy  envisions  a  whole  li- 
brary  of  recorded   textbooks. 

"We're  trying  to  look  way 
ahead,"  he  says.  "We're  hoping 
to  build  up  a  collection  of  elemen- 
tary texts  that  can  be  used  over 
and  over." 


</2 


CHARLES  L.  WINCHELL  of 
Hinsdale,  thinks  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  Massachusetts  gave 
free  fishing  li- 
ce v.  s  e  s  to  the 
blind.  He  got 
the  idea  re- 
cently from  lis- 
tening to  a  ra- 
dio program 
(Kate  Smith 
and  Ted  Col- 
lins) which 
mentioned  that 
!  in  T  e  n  n  e  s  see 
the  sightless 
are  allowed  angling  privileges 
without  charge. 

"There  aren't  too  many  things 
that  blind  people  can  do  for  re- 
laxation and  recreation,"  Mr. 
Winchell  said  the  other  day  in  dis- 
cussing his  proposal.  "But  they  can 
fish  if  only  given  the  chance  and 
encouragement.  In  fact,  when  it 
comes  to  fishing,  the  blind  have 
one  great  advantage  over  those 
who  can  see.  They  know  when 
they've  got  a  bite  for  they  aren't 
looking  off  into  space  at  something 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  fish- 
ing." 

Issuance  of  free  fishing  licenses 
isn't  without  precedence  in  Massa- 
chusetts. At  present,  angling 
rights  are  provided  gratis  to  per- 
sons 70  years  of  age  and  over,  per- 
sons receiving  old  age  assistance, 
and  members  of  the  armed  forces. 


By  THEODORE  GIDDINGS 


"I  don't  think  any  taxpayer 
would  object  to  losing  the  mere 
pittance  that  comes  from  the  sale 
of  licenses  to  the  blind,"  continued 
Mr.  Winchell.  "Two  dollars  isn't 
much  to  the  state  these  days,  but 
it's  a  lot  to  people  who  are  trying 
to  earn  a  living,  even  though  they 
can't  see." 

Mr.  Winchell  hopes  to  interest 
Representative    James   E.    Hannon 


*    t0    —   <^^^*^»^^^^^»  » 


of  Lee,  a  blind  man,  and  State 
Senator  Michael  H.  Condron  of 
this  city  in  his  proposal.  If  they 
will  file  the  necessary  legislation 
Mr.  Winchell  is  prepared  to  testify 
in  support  of  it. 

And  what  he  says  should  carry 
plenty  of  weight.  Sixty-four-year- 
old  Mr.  Winchell  has  beeen  blind 
since  he  was  six  years  old  and  a 
fisherman  "nearly  all  my  life." 


Students  Enthusiastic 

Platz  expresses  the  blind  stu- 
dents'   enthusiasm    when    he    says: 

"It's  much  easier  to  study  this 
way.  I  don't  have  to  take  so  many 
notes  when  I  can  play  the  records 
over  and  over." 

The  university  has  three  record- 
ing machines,  two  on  loan  from  the 
county  library.  Records  cost  11 
cents  apiece  and  the  university 
foots   all  the  costs. 

Manheim.  who  spends  almost  all 
his  time  supervising  the  program, 
plans  to  have  Braille  inscriptions 
marked  in  the  center  of  disks  to 
enable  listeners  to  identify  them 
easily. 

Librarian  Purdy  is  interested  in 
seeing  whether  the  project  will  en- 
courage more  blind  students  to  un- 
dertake college  work.  He  says  he 
knows  of  no  other  school  carrying 
on  a  similar  project. 

"Students  coma  back  glowing 
with  delight  after  using  the  re- 
cords," he  says.  "If  the  program 
helps  one  intelligent  blind  student 
who  would  not  otherwise  make  the 
grade  get  through  school,  then  it 
will  be  worth  while." 
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RABBI  MANTEL  URGES  HOME 
FOR  HOMELESS  JEWISH  BLIND 

Praises  Friendship  Club  for  Jewish 
Blind  and  Its  Program 

Establishment  of  a  home  where 
the  homeless  Jewish  blind  can  live 
together  was  advocated  by  Rabbi 
Hugo  Mantel,  of  Temple  Ashkenaz, 
in  a  recent  radio  speech  in  behalf 
of  the  Friendship  club  of  the  Jew- 
ish Blind. 
Rabbi  Mantel  said  in  part:— 
"Our  aim  for  the  Friendship  club 
of  the  Jewish  Blind  is  a  unique  one. 
Nothing  like  it  exists  in  New  Eng- 
land.    There  are  excellent  organ- 
izations   which    come    under    the 
heading  of  "Social  Service".    When 
a  person  has  a  particularly  difficult 
problem,    he   turns   to   the    social 
agency.  These  social  agencies  need, 
and    deserve,    the   support,    of    all 
classes    of    people,    regardless    of 
race.     The  aim  of  the  Friendship 
club  is  not  to  solve    such  special 
problems. 

•'We  are  concerned  rather  with 
making  the  day  by  day  living  of 
the  Jewish  blind  a  happier  one.  We 
want  to  establish  a  home  where 
the  homeless  blind  will  live  to- 
gether— a  home  that  will  be  speci- 
ally adjusted  to  their  needs.  For 
those  blind  who  have  homes,  we 

want  to  make  this  a  social  center 

where  they  can  visit  each  other  at    lIATr,.      ~r     ,  «    T/> 

<£■£!££  ** or  evening  al!  HOTEL  GLAD  TO 

This  center  will  also  provide  for 

PUT  UP  DOGS 

—t    i 

Given  Special  Menus  for 
Blind  Convention 


Friendship  club  of  the  Jewish  Blind 
is  in  harmony  with  the  dawning  of 
a  new  era  in  Jewish  life  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  happy  fortune  of  our 
present  generation  to  witness  a 
spiritual  renaissance  in  Judaism. 
Jews  who  have  been  estranged 
from  Jewish  life  are  now  coming 
back.  People  who  had  ceased  to 
practice  Jewish  customs  in  their 
homes  are  now  rediscovering  the 
beauty  of  Jewish  life.  Large  num- 
bers are  now  flocking  to  classes  in 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Hebrew, 
in  Jewish  History,  in  the  Bible,  in 
the  Talmud,  in  Jewish  Philosophy 
and  in  Jewish  customs  and  cere- 
monies. The  Jewish  spirit  is  being 
re-born  in  America  today. 

"Our  blind  friends  want  to  share 
in  this  renaissance  of  Judaism.  Can 
they  count  on  you  to  lend  them  a 
hand  of  .cooperation?" 

Post 
Boston,  Mass. 


the  religious  and  cultural  require- 
ments  of  our  blind  friends.  The 
presentation  "of  Jewish  shows,  fre- 
quently by  the  blind  themselves; 
reviews  of  Jewish  books;  lectures 
on  Jewish  topics;  classes  in  Hebrew 
and  the  Bible— these  are  the  things 
of  which  the  members  of  the ' 
Friendship  club  are  dreaming.  On 
Passover,  they  want  a  Seder;  on 
Hanukah  and  Purim,  they  want  to 


The     "No    Dogs    Allowed"     signs 


celebrate  in  the  traditional   man- 1|  were  Put  out  of  sight  and  the  rules  | 


ner.  No  other  organization,  my 
friends,  exists  at  the  present  time 
which  aims  at  these  things. 

"Do  you  not  believe  that  our 
blind  brothers  and  sisters  are  to  be 
commended,  encouraged  and  help-, 
ed  in  carrying  out  this  wonderul 
project?     The   formation   of   the 


were  suspended  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  the  guide  dogs  who  accom- 
panied sightless  delegates  to  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  at  the  23rd  conven- 
tion in  Hotel  Statler,  yesterday. 

The  guide  dogs  were  welcome  in! 
the   hotel  lobby,   on   the   elevators, 

'  in  the  corridors  and  in  the  rooms 
and  luxury  suites. 

In  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel,  a  spe-  | 
cial   menu    of   15    varieties   of   dog 
food  was  installed  for  the  conven- 
tion. 

Cards  containing  instructions  on 
how  to  help  blind  persons,  contain- 
ing 17  different  rules,  were  dis- 
I  tributed  among  the  hotel  employees, 
|  who  are  making  an  all  out  effort 
in  make  both  the  blind  delegates 
and  their  essential  pels  feel  at  home. 
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GreekBHndsSo^T 
Director  Due  Here  to 
Attend  Convention 

Sophie  ?apadopou'lou.  for  12  v»«. 
director  of  the  School  for th ?£fS 
in   Athene    Greece,    win    arri™ "* 

Senator  &&  j^^ESS 

?hePVam£S  £  Co^ouze^rector'o! 

.Hox&^f^p^^l 

3;  P?adi„Ge°rge  ^vVosl^ia1: 

Miss  Paadopoulou  will  live  at  th« 
Cambridge  Y.  W.  C.  A.  during  the 

C^solCo,  ChUrCh'  ^^ 
After  the  convention.  Miss  Papa- 
dopoulou,  who  studied  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Wate?- 
own,  will  go  on  a  lecture  tour  in 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Fnends_of  the  Blind,  j.n.  s££Z™    . 
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National  Blin 
Meets  Here  Monday 

The  23d  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  convenes  here  Mon- 
day at  the  Hotel  Bradford  and  con- 
tinues through  Friday,  with  more 
than  500  delegates  from  all  over 
the  country  attending. 

The  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Organization  for  the  Blind,  headed 
by  Fred  V.  Walsh,  is  host.  Francis 
B  Ierardi  of  .West  Somerville,  blind 
founder  of  the  National  Braille 
Press,  and  past  president  of  Per^, 
kins  Institute  Alumni,  is  first-Wee 
president  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and 
will  preside  at  the  opening  session. 

On  Wednesday  at  6:30  p.  m„  at 
the  banquet  in  the  Georgian  Room, 
Hotel  Statler,  Col  A.  E.  Baker, 
blind  manager  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
will  present  the  Shotwell  award 
for  services-  to  the  blind,  to  Josephi 
E.  Clunk,  chief  of  the  United  Stater 
Federal  services  for  the  blind. 


TO  HELP  BLIND     /  f)  j 

Boston  is  pleased  to  welcome  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  of  the 
American    Association    of    Workers 
lor  the  Blind.      The  delegates  are 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  from  Europe  and  Canada.    Cer- 
tainly, working  to  aid  the  blind  is  a' 
noble  task.     Many  of  the  delegates 
io  the  convention  are  persons  who 
ire  totally  blind.    Their  devotion  to 
others  is  one  more  indication  of  their 
own  unselfishness.   It  has  been  noted 
many  times  that  most  blind  persons 
ire  exceedingly  bright  and  cheerful, 
they  frequently  set  an  example  in 
ortitude  to  others  who  have  their 
ight.    The  delegates  to  the  conven- 
■on  will  make  plans  for  rehabilita- 
ion  of  the  blind.   To  make  the  lives 
■i  others  richer  and  more  useful  is 
ffl  endeavor  which  wins  the  praise 
jf  all. 
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HONORED  FOR" 
AIDJOBLWD 

J-  F.  Clunk  Is  Presented 

Shotwell  Award         I 

S-Sf^C^^^ftheU.s. 
ton,  last  night  wa  d  3t  Washing- 
Shotwell  memorilf  „PreSented  «>* 
standing  serWce"  oT't, for  0ut" 
ing  1949  as  the  Am  blind  dur" 

tion  of  Workers  fo^T^S  Associ*- 

Clunk    has    been    »    i     ,, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  „        leader    for 
"animation  and  t,i,,,Century  in  re' 
f°r  the  blind         p!ace™nt  service 

sin«-lKecrah^h.atShb-nWind 
MO  persons  nf  «  ,  here  are  10,- 
abili?yrwh  :«&" rh  ?ge  3"d 
^arly.  Until  we  reach  ^  Si?ht 
where  placement   «„     •      the    point 

the  blind  for  the r  abUitfe  C°n„Slder 
for  fancied  hwM     abUltles  and  not 

half  SefoSS/6  have  not 


WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND— I 


h   & aVeler  Staff  Photo  by  Harold  Williams) 

n  the  left-hand  picture   Beat ry«  of  ^aynar^  bUnd  sjnce  he  WQS   ]5/ demonstrate  how 

'",  who  should  have  rested  his  hand  on  her  elbow.     In  the  right-hand  picture,  Mrs.  Charles  Norcross  of 


vU,._,  j'^ofBi 

j,  her  gui  Jc*jscan 
for  the. Blind  will  open  Monday.  .  Betty  Parks,  chief  dietician,  an    ^atsy  Mazzucchelli  of  the  Hotel  Statler  read  the  menu,  too. 


not  to  help  a  blind  person.     Instead,  Beatryce  should  walk  a  hal 

Watertown  (left),  blind  concert  singer,  waits  as  Clarissa, J^er  g^  $t*c°™°  menu  from  the  Hotel  Statler,  where  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
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Citizen 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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GREETING  LECTURER  Sophie  Papadopoulou,  director, 
School  for  Blind  in  Athens,  Greece,  who  arrived  here  re- 
cently to  begin  a  nation-wide  lecti  re  tour,  are  left  to  right: 
Dr.  A.  P.  Gambadhis,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  secretary-treas- 
urer, American  Friends  of  Blind;  Miss  Papadopoulou; 
Senate  President  Chester  A.  Dolan,  Jr.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  George  Alevizos,  vice-president,  American  Friends 
of  Blind.  " 


Greek  Educator  Here  On 
Nation- Wide  Lecture  Tour 

Sophie  Papadopoulou,  director  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Athens,  Greece  and  niece  of  the  late  head  of  the  Greek  Church, 
Archbishop  Christomos,  has  arrived  in  this  city  to  begin  a  na- 
tion-wide lecture  tour,  according  to  an  announcement  by  George 
Alevizos  who  is  founder  and  director  of  "The  American  Friends 
of  the  Blind  in  Greece,  Inc."  The  Boston  headquarters  of  the 
organization  is  located  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral,  Rug- 
gles  and  Parker  streets. 


Early  this  week  Miss  Papadop- 
oulou was  the  guest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  workers  for  the 
blind  convention  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler. 

When  her  visit  to  this  conven- 
tion is  concluded  she  will  go  to 
visit  Perkins  Institute  where  she 
was  graduated  from  their  Harvard 
course  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The    lecture    tour    will    include 

such    places    as:    Wellesley,    New 

York,    Chicago,    Ontario,    Canada 

and   after   a   lecture   in   Hartford, 

Conn.,   she  will  return  a  visit  to 


Miss   Helen   Keller   who    was   her 
guest  last  year  in  Greece. 

Senate  President  Chester  A. 
Dolan,  representing  the  Common- 
wealth, was  on  hand  at  the  air- 
port to  greet  the  visiting  Greek 
educator.  Also  present  at  the  air- 
port were:  Thomas  Pappas  and 
George  Alivizos  who  are  directors 
of  the  organization  sponsoring  the 
visit,  the  Rector  of  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Cathedral,  the  Rev.  James 
A  Coucouzes  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Gam- 
bahdis,  Manchester,  N.  H,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  organization. 
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SOUND  OF 
VOICE  BIG 
BLIND  AID 


Institute's  Head  Cites 
Reasons  for  Their  \ 
Keenness 

Blind  persons  can  tell  what  a 
companion  is  thinking  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  Colonel  Edwin  A. 
Baker,  56,  of  Toronto,  Can.,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
asserted  in  an  interview  at  the  23rd 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  last  night. 


MUCH  WORK  NEEDED 

"Blind  people  know  that  the  im- 
agination is  not  stimulated  by  the 
eyes  but  by  the  mind.  Perhaps  this 
is  what  makes  many  of  them  such 
keen  persons  and  helps  them  to  be- 
come effective  persons  despite  their 
lack  of  sight,"  he  said. 

Pointing  out  that  there  is  a  mon- 
ster job  in  prevention  of  blindness 
which  can  best  be  accompuished  by 
persons  who  have  already  lost  their 
sight,  he  said,  "A  person  with  sight 
will  not  listen  to  other  persons  who 
have  good  eyes  but  when  a  blind 
person  stands  before  them  and 
warns  against  blindness  his  words 
carry  weight." 

"Then  it  would  ?eem  that  the 
blind  man  and  woman  is  badly 
needed  in  this  great  work  today  be- 
cause there  is  much  work  to  do  in 
the  matter  of  blindness  prevention," 
he  asserted. 

Important  Lessons 

Outlining  some  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  more  important  lessons 
of  his  25  years  in  working  with  the 
blind,  Colonel  Baker,  totally  blind 
from  World  war  I,  said,  compre- 
hensive programs  are  most  vital. 

"We  who  work  with  the  blind 
must  know  our  blind  as  individuals, 
know  their  background,  home  sur- 
roundings, how  they  became  blind 
and  what  they  are  doing  for  a 
living. 

"All  efforts  to  help  the  blind  as  a 
mass  should  be  co-ordinated  so  that 
there  is  no  duplication  of  effort,  nor 
competition  for  the  public  or  private 
dollar.  Plans  must  be  realistic  and 
effective  in  giving  education  and 
constructive  aid,  parents  of  blind 
children  must  be  educated,  and 
blind  persons  must  be  made  to  as- 
sume their  just  responsibility  in  the 
community  as  well  as  share  in 
benefits,"  he  asserted. 
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Wdrkers  for  Blind 
Note  Progress  at 
Convention  Here 

More  than  600  delegates  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  attended 
the  opening  session  of  the  23d  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  last  night 
at  the  Hotel  Statler. 

In  the  president's  address,  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Cummings  spoke  on  the 
developments  of  the  past  year.  He 
cited  the  efforts  made  by  three 
major  organizations  for  the  blind 
to  have  favorable  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

The  convention,  which  will  run 
until  Friday,  was  welcomed  by 
Gov.  Dever  arid  Mayor  Curley.  Both 
called  to  the  attention  of  dele- 
gates the  part  Boston  and  the  state 
have  played  in  the  programs  for 
education,  rehabilitation  and  rec- 
reation for  the  sightless. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  RabDi 
Benjamin  L.  Grossman  of  Congrega- 
tion Beth  Hamidrash  Hagodal,  Rox- 
bury.  Other  speakers  included 
Fred  V.  Walsh,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Organiza- 
tions for  the  Blind;  Maurice  I. 
Tynan,  assistant  chief  of  services 
for  the  blind  in  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Washington; 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  retiring  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  and  Robert 
Barnett,  new  executive  director  of 
the    American   Foundation   for   the 
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Workers  for  Blind  4 
Honor  U.  S.  Official   p 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  chief  of  serwces 
for  the  blind,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  in  Washington,  was 
given  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
at  the  23rd  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  last  night  at  the 
Hotel   Statler. 

The  award,  a  gold  medal,  is  pre- 
sente  deach  year  to  a  person,  who| 
in  the  opinion  of  the  award  com- 
mittee, has  done  the  most  to  benefit 
the  blind. 

Clunk,  a  native  of  Lisbon.  Ohio, 
who  lost  his  sight  when  24  was 
given  the  recognition  for  his  place- 
ment work  with  the  blind  in 
Canada  and  in  this  country. 


THE 


HERALD,     FRIDAY, 


MAMEDTOHEA  D  ORGANIZATION  FOR  BLIND-Franc.s 
B  lerardi  le  "  blind  Somerville  man,  is  congratulated  on  his 
appdntment  as  president  of  the  American .Assoc ,at  on  erf 
for  the  Blind  by  Arthur  Weir  of  Toronto,  seconc 


vVorkers   .-. 

•ice-president,  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
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Somerville  Man  Heads 
Workers  for  Blind 
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Services  wilt  be  held.-Safljrday  , 
3  p.  m.  at  the  tyet  S&ugus  Commur 


ity  Church. 


lerardi  Elected 
to  Lead  Workers 
for  the  Blind 

Francis  B.  lerardi  of  24  Wallace 
St.,  West  Somerville,  organizer  of 
the  National  Braille  Press,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  yesterday  at  the  national  con- 
vention at  the  Hotel  Statler. 

lerardi,  a  senior  social  worker  for 
the  past  32  years  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  has  raised  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  since  1927  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  Braille  publi- 
cations. He  is  treasurer  of  the  How 
Memorial  Fund  organized  by  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which  he  attended  in  his  youth. 

In  accepting  the  post,  lerardi  said 
efforts  of  the  association  during  his 
presidency  would  be  directed  toward 
increasing  the  employment  of  the 
blind  through  new  methods  of  re- 
habilitation. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Roy 
Kumpe  of  Arkansas.  1st  vice  presi- 
dent; Arthur  W.  Weir  of  Toronto, 
re-elected  second  vice  president; 
Lemont  K.  Hackett  of  Baltimore, 
treasurer,    and    Alfred   Allen,    New 

V^mL||git^>^prrptarv  gpnpral. 


Blind  since  he  was  12,  Francis  B 
lerardi,  63,  of  24  Wallace  street, 
West  Somerville,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  the 
lend  of  the  organization's  annual 
convention  yesterday  at  the  Hotel 
Statler. 

lerardi  has  been  a  senior  social 
worker  for  32  years  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts division  of  the  blind, 
Department  of  Education.  Also,  he 
is  foundei  of  the  National  Braille 
Press  of  Boston,  which  publishes 
the  only  women's  magazine  for  the 
blind  in  the  country. 

Other  officers  elected:  Roy 
Kumpe  of  Arkansas,  first  yice- 
pSent;  Arthur  W.  Weir  of  Tor- 
onto, second  vice-president  (re- 
elected); Lemont  K.  Hackett  of 
Baltimore,  treasury  (re-elected) 
and  Alfred  Allen  of  New  York,  sec- 
retary general   (re-elected). 
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Need  of  Blind 
Is  Rehabilitation, 
Convention  Told 

Workers  for  Sightless 
in  National  Parley  Here 
Hold  Specialized  Panels 


The  true  solution  of  the  problem 
of  caring  for  the  blind  is  not  public 
assistance  but  rehabilitation,  which 
makes  a  blind  man  or  woman  able 
to  become  self  supporting,  in  the 
opinion  of  Herbert  R.  Brown,  di- 
rector of  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  the  blind  in  New  York. 

Brown  is  one  of  400  workers  for 
the  blind  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  this  week  for  the  23d  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

About  half  of  those  at  the  con- 
vention are  either  totally  or  partly 
blind,  and  30  are  led  around  the 
hotel  and  nearby  streets  by  Seeing 
Eye  dogs. 

The  32-year-old  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  organization.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  who  was  introduced  to  his 
new  associates  at  the  convention 
yesterday,  has  been  sightless  for  16 
years.  As  a  boy  in  Florida  he  was 
blinded  by  gunshot  when  he  was 
raiding  a  farmer's  orange  grove.  In 
I  spite  of  his  handicap,  Barnett  has 
been  a  reporter  and  public  rela- 
tions director  of  Stetson  College, 
from  which  he  comes  to  his  present 
executive  post. 


Blind  Can  Hold  96  Jobs 

As  placement  officer  for  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind.  Bar- 
nett demonstrated  to  prospective 
employers  that  a  blind  man  could 
hold  successfully  any  of  96  different 
industrial  jobs,  on  presses  or 
assembly  lines,  and  he  feels  there 
is  a  wide  field  for  constructive  and 
valuable  service  for  the  blind  every- 
where. 

"The  blind  can't  expect  to  make 
fr.p  seeing  world  adapt  itself  to 
them,"  Barnett  said.  "But  those  who 


can"t  see  do  need  more  help  than 
they  are  getting.  That  doesn't  mean 
just  handing  them  money,  however. 
It  means  useful  advice,  informa- 
tion about  jobs  open  to  the  blind. 
They  need  education  in  getting 
along  in  the  world  by  themselves, 
and  that's  what  the   Foundation  is 

prepared  to  give." 

Yesterday's  sectional  meetings  of 
home  teachers  and  social  workers 
took  up  questions  of  the  duties  of 
the  home  teacher  to  the  blind  stu- 
dent and  the  part  played  by  the 
teacher  in  social  adjustment  and  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
sightless. 

Another  group  of  rehabilitation 
specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Arthur  L.  Voorhees  of  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
Washington  heard  Helen  Cutting  of 
he  North  Carolina  Preconditioning 
Center  for  the  Blind  talk  on  the 
need  and  scope  of  adjustment  train- 
ing centers. 


re 


Opportunities  In  Rural  Areas 

The  opportunities  for  the  blind  in 
rural  occupations  was  the  subject 
of  a  panel  discussion  by  G.  W. 
Owens  of  the  Public  Welfare  De- 
partment Service  for  the  Blind  in 
Jackson.  Miss.:  B.  Preuss  of  Mis- 
souri's Bureau  for  the  Blind,  and  G. 
H.  Stewart,  agricultural  placement 
agent.  Division  of  Social  Adminis- 
tration. Columbus.  O. 

Those  engaged  in  publishing  for 
the  blind  also  met  to  hear  talks 
on  the  relative  value  of  braille  and 
the  "talking  book"  for  the  blind 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
blind  readers  and  teachers  of  the 
blind. 

Speakers  in  this  group  were  Mrs. 
Margaret  McDonald  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.:  Mary  E.  Elliott  of  the  National 
Braille  Press  in  Boston.  Howard  M. 
Liechty  of  Monsey.  N.  Y.,  and  Mer- 
rill A.  V.  Maynard.  director  of  the 
Poet's  Guild  of  Taunton,  who  told 
of  the  service  of  the  guild  to  the 
blind. 

The  convention  will  continue 
through  tomorrow. 


Expert  Urges  BlindJeJ^ode^^Sjippo^  _ 

Not  public  assistance,  but  ^P;|cational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind '^^J^SiS^^ 
tation  for  private  enterprise  J°bsf or  the  New  York  state  government, ' c0 
must  be  the  solution  for  care  for 
the  blind,  speakers  emphasized  at  s< 
the  second-day  sessions  of  the  Ida. 


annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  the  Hotel  Statler  today 
Seven  hundred  workers  are  at- 
tending meetings  through  Friday. 
Herbert  R.  Brown,  director  of  vo- 


Public  assistance  is  designed  to 
keep  people  in  good  health  and  care 
for  them  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
able to  care  for  themselves.  It 
can't  guarantee  to  make  them 
happy  and  comfortable. 

Consequently,  he   said,   the  true 
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(Globe  Staff  Photos  by  Edison  Farrand) 

SEEING-EYE  DOGS  HOTEL  GUESTS — Robert  Langford  of  Hobbs,  N.  M.,  and 
Fritz,  4-year-old  shepherd,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ritter,  New  York  city,  with 
Buzzy,  5  years  old. 


30  Seeing  Eyes 
Guests  of  Hotel 
at  Blind  Parley 

It's  a  real  dog's  life  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  this  week,  where  some  30 
Seeing  Eye  Dogs  are  guests  of  the 
management,  accompanying  their 
blind  masters  to  the  sessions  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for   the   Blind. 

All  rules  banning  dogs  from  I 
suites,  bedrooms,  resturants  or  bail- 
room  have  been  suspended  in  favor! 
of  the  beautifully-mannered  German 
Shepherd  dogs  who  are  eyes  for 
their   unseeing  owners. 

One    new    house-rule    has    been 
promulgated  for  the  occasion:  Only 
one   dog   at   a   time   in   an   elevator., 
The     dog-owners     say     their     dogs! 
could     behave     perfectly,     but    the  I] 
elevator    operators    have    a    phobia  . 
about  a  dog  fight  at  the  20th  floor 
in  the  shaft.  So  one  Fido  at  a  time 
rides;   the   others   wait. 

The  Statler  management  laid  in 
practically  a  carload  of  cans  of  dog 
food  and  distributed  .  pamphlets 
printed  m  Braille  -the  raised  touch 
reading  of  the  blind-to  patrons  ac- 
companied by  does.    The  pamphlets 


explain  that  by  picking  up  the  tele- 
phone and  asking  for  the  bell  cap- 
tain one  is  given  "canine  room  serv- 
ice" with  a  Statler  bellhop  rushing 
a  can  pf  dog  food  to  the  room  on 
a  silver  tray.  Bellboys  may  wield 
a  can  opener  to  "crack"  the  serving 
for  Bowser,  but  only  the  owner 
scoops  out  the  ration  into  the  dog 
dish  and  gives  it  to  the  Seeing  Eye 
dog.  They  are  trained  to  take 
fond  from  no  one  but  their  masters. 
Only  about  in  percent  nf  bU"H 
persons  are  physically  and  tempera- 
mentally able  to  use  Seeing  Eyp 
dogs,  authorities  said  at  the  conven- 
tion. The  owners  go  through  a 
course  of  training  just  as  stiff  as  the 
dog  training  and  must  demrinstratp 
both  their  own  capability  and  their 
compatibility  with  the  dog  before 
they  are  allowed  to  take  a  Seeing 
Eye  d  bg  home. 

Many  of  the  dog  owners  "walk" 
their  own  dogs,  crossing  confidently 
over  Arlington  and  Boylston  sts., 
to  reach  the  Public  Garden  or  Es- 
planade. Boston  policemen  look  the 
other  way  when  it  is  a  seeing-eye 
dog  that  pads  past,  in  his  strong 
leather  harness,  even  if  signs  say 
"no   dogs   allowed." 

However,  according  to  Jean 
O'Brie  enfo  Blmont,  one  of  the  help- 
ful guides  at  the  convention  at  the 
Statler,  a  few  dog  owners  have 
telephoned  down  to  ask  that  a  bell 
boy  take  their  dog  for  a  walk. 

"They    had    the    phrase    wrong,"  | 
miles    Jean     O'Brien.      "The    last    II 
saw   of  one  bell  boy.  he  was   being 
i    for   a   brisk  walk   by   a   dog 
as  big  as  a  calf." 


Of  the  400  workers  for  the  blind 
registered  this  week  at  the  Statler 
about  200  are  themselves  blind' 
wholly  or  in  greater  or  less  degree' 
About  30  are  accompanied  by  see- 
mg-eye  dogs.  ' 


BLIND  WORKERS  ON 
AFTERNOON  CRUISE 

About  150  delegates  to  the  Blind 
Workers'  of  America  Convention  en- 
joyed an  afternoon  cruise  yesterday 
afternoon  on  the  motor  vessel  King- 
fisher. Mr.  J.  S.  Hempstead,  di- 
rector of  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
blind,  arranged  for  the  cruise  with 
Captain    Jim    Fowler,    owner. 

Mr.     Edward     Mitchell     of     the 
Nantasket  Transportation  Co.  very  | 
graciously    allowed    his    boat    slip 
to  be  used   by  the  party. 

During  the  trip  a  narrative  tell- 
ing of  the  Romance  of  Boston  Bay 
was  given  over  the  public  address 
system  which  highlighted  incidents 
and  history  of  the  islands,  going 
back  to  the  revolution.  As  many  of 
the  delegates  had  never  sailed  on 
salt  water  before,  they  were  de- 
lighted Thev  declared  they  would 
always  have  pleasant  memories  of 
Boston. 
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NEW  CHAIN 
LETTERS  TO 
START  SOON 


It's  Legal,  Too — To 

Cost  25  Cents  and 

Aid  Blind 


Be  prepared  in  the  next  few  days 
to  become  involved  in  the  most  un- 
usual chain  letter  ever  dreamed 
up  in  this  U.  S.  A. — And  it's  legal! 

It  is  called  "the  autograph  friend- 
ship letter."  By  signing  it  and  keep- 
ing it  going  on  its  mission  of  mercy, 
your  name  in  a  short  time  will  be 
part  of  an  autographical  collection 
bearing  the  most  glamorous,  famous 
and  distinguished  names  of  America. 

TO  AID  BLIND 

The  names  of  movie,  baseball  and 
radio  stars,  statesmen,  scientists, 
kings  of  finance  will  keep  company 
with  yours  as  this  extraordinary  let- 
ter makes  its  way  in  and  out  of 
American  homes. 

The  whole  idea  was  born  last 
night  at  a  meeting  of  parents  whose 
children  were  born  blind.  Some 
300  of  these  Greater  Boston  parents 
came  together  under  the  auspices 
of  the  newly-formed  National  Foun- 
dation for  Eye  Research  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Even  though  research  may  never 
be  able  to  cure  their  own  children, 

[already  born  blind,  these  parents 
are  anxious  to  aid  in  a  cause  that 
will  help  some  250,000  blind  people 
in  the  United  States  and  prevent  fu- 
ture blindness. 

Only  25  Cents  Each 

As  this  goal  can  be  achieved  only 
by  raising  sufficient  money  for  re- 
search, it  was  proposed  that  if 
1,000,000    persons    contributed    just 
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FIRST  RAY  OF  HOPE 
IN  BLINDNESf  STUDY 

The  first  ray  of  hope  was  given 
last  night  at  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Eye  Research 
to  parents  of  prematurely  born 
blind  children.  Dr.  V.  Everett 
Kinsey,  assistant  professor  of 
ophthalmic  research  at  Harvard 
University,  announced  that  clinical 
studies,  here  and  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
are  in  progress  and  that  they  look 
encouraging.  He  said  it  may  'well 
be  that  the  number  of  future  ease* 
of   retrolental    fibroplasia — meaning 


children  born  prematurely  who  de- 
velop blindness — will  be  small  in- 
deed. 

This  authority  stated  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  caused,  it  is  believed  now, 
by  any  hereditary  defect  of  father 
or  mother.  Examination  of  hun- 
dred* of  records  of  premature  ehil- 
!  dren  has  suggested  the  possible  im- 
plication of  the  fat  soluble  vitamins. 
,  It  may  bo  that  an  actual  nutri- 
tional deficiency  of  vitamin  E  nay 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease  which 
has  blinded  500  babies  living  In 
this  area. 

25  cents  each  in  the  first  lap  of  the 
mercy  race,  the  project  would  be 
well  on  its  way  to  success. 

So  in  a  few  days  thousands  of 
Bostonians  will  receive  a  letter 
asking  them  to  do  two  simple 
things.  The  first  one  is  to  sign 
their  name  and  address  to  the  let- 
ter and  send  it  on  to  a  friend.  The 
second,  equally  as  important,  is  to 
wrap  up  a  quarter  and  enclose  it 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
National  Foundation  for  Eye  Re- 
search. 

The  whole  transaction  will  cost 
31  cents — 25  cents  to  the  National 
Foundation  for  Eye  Research  — 
three  cents  for  the  postage  to  the 
National  Foundation  for  Eye  Re- 
search and  three  cents  for  postage 
for  a  letter  to  a  friend  to  continue 
the  autograph  friendship  chain. 

Another  Claim  Possible 

Of  course,  it  would  be  fine  if  the 
recipients  would  not  only  send  the 
autographed  chain  letter  on  to  ^ 
friend,  but  would  start  a  new  chain 
beginning  with  their  own  name 
This  would  involve  the  writing  o: 
a  second  letter.  When  this  lettei 
would  be  complete  with  names,  i' 
would  be  returned  to  the  Nationai 
Foundation,  bearing  the  name  oi 
the  originator  at  the  head  of  the 
list. 

But  Dr.  V.  Everette  Kinsey,  pro- 
fessor of  opthalmic  research  at 
Harvard  iMedical  School,  Dr.  Edwin 
Dunphy,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Dr.  Jonas  Friedenwalk,  pathologist 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Dr. 
Alan  C.  Woods  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  the  1000  parents  of 
Boston's  500  blind  children  and  the 
250,000  blind  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  will 
be  happy  if  each  Bostonian,  receiv- 
ing the  friendship  letter  will  sign, 
send  it  on  to  a  friend  and  enclose 
25  cents  to  the  National  Founda- 
tion. 

For    Basic    Research 

While  $40,000,000  are  spent  every 
year  for  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  this  amount  is  spent  on 
basic  research  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing blindness. 

Dr.  Kinsey  said  to  the  parents  of 
blind  children,  that  only  12  persons 
in  the  whole  country  were  occupied 
at  fulltime  research  to  prevent 
blindness.  George  Swartz,  national 
chairman,  said  that  $5,000,000  was 
set  as  the  goal.  The  friendship 
chain  letter  will  be  the  first  step 
used  to  reach  this  goal. 


MRS.  KATllLi.K.N  CHAPMAN  of  Quincy  ta«resses  chain  letters  if 
itatioiia  Mm»ueM  prevention  ,iri,e  while  her  so,,.  Rick,,  fire  years 
old.  afflicted  with  the  ailment  at  which  the  drive  is  aimed,  feels, 
with  his  sensitive  little-  fingers,  the  stamp  on  one  of  the  envelopes 


Gazette 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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Area  Solons  Picked    To  State  Commissions 


BOSTON,  Sept.  22  (£>)— House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
last  night  announced  assignments 
of  Massachusetts  State  Represen- 
tatives to  the  following  recess 
commissions. 

Commissions  to  study  state  aid 
to  the  blind — Reps.  Peter  F.  Fitz- 


gerald (D.-Blackstone),  Timothy 
J.  Mclnerny  (D.-Boston)  and 
George  Greene   (R.-Boston). 

Commission  on  providing  stock- 
yard facilities— Reps.  Charles  D. 
Driscoll  (D.-Boston),  Vincent 
A.  Mannering  (D.-Boston), 
Thomas  D.  Enright  (D.-Pitts- 
fielrt),  Francis  W.  Linristrom  (R.- 
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(Traveler  Staff  Photo  by  Anthony  Cabral) 

PARENTS'  GROUP  AiDS  BLIND  CHILDREN— The  Parents'  Group,  an  organization  of  some  300  Greater  Boston  fathers1  and  mothesr  whose  children  have  been  blinded  by 
retrolental  fibroplasia,  offers  an  opportunity  for  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  unbringing  of  sightless  boys  and  girls.  Top  left,  Joan  Barrows  of  Braintree,.  who  has  partial  sight, 
plays  with  a  lettering  board.  Top  right,  Kathleen  Chapman,  2,  who  has  her  sight,  plays  with  her  brother,  Ricky,5,  who  is  blind.  Bottom  left,  Judy  Welch,  4  of  South  Braintree, 
Joan  and  Jerry  Lorusso,  2,  Quincy  play  while  their  mothers  talk  over  problems  concerning  their  blindness.    Right,  mothers  w'tih  their  children. 


New  Foundation 
Seen  Star  of 
Hope  for  Blind 

Parents  of  Afflicted  Children  to 
Learn  of  Fund  Plan  tor  Research 

By  VIRGINIA  BOHLIN 

Some  300  Greater  Boston  parents  who  have  banded  togethe 
during  the  past  year  to  try  to  work  out  problems  arising  fron 
their  children's  blindness  are  looking  tonight  to  a  white  sta 
of  hope  which  might  eventually  lead  to  restoration  of  sight  fo: 
some  of  their  young  ones. 

Tonight  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  the 
parents  will  learn  for  the  first  time  details  of  the  newly  formec 
National  Foundation  for  Eye  Research,  with  a  local  office  a  I 
10  Milk  street,  which  aims  to'  raise  $5,000,000  for  research  ir 
blinding  eye  diseases. 

"To  most  people  it's  just  another  meeting,"  says  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen Chapman,  of  30  Gilson  road,  Quincy,  one  of  the  young 
jmothers  in  the  Parents'  Group,  "but  to  us  it's  the  first  bright 
light  of  hope.  You  see,  up  to  now  research  in  blinding  eye 
diseases  has  been  practically  nonexistent. 

"Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  but  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  spent  on  basic 
research  in  the  eye  diseases  that  cause  blindness.  And  we  know 
that  it's  only  through  research  that  our  babies  may  be  made 
to  see  and  other  babies  saved  from  losing  their  sight." 

Mrs.  Chapman's  young  son,  Ricky,  3,  like  some  150  other 
young  children  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  make  up  the  Parents' 
Group,  is  blinded  by  retrolental  fibroplasia,  a  disease  which 
occurs  primarily  among  prematurely  born  babies  and  for  which 
as  yet  there  is  no  scientifically  known  cause  or  cure. 
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FORM  INTO  GROUP 

All  that  the  parents  know  is  that 
their  children  are  different  from 
oWier  children.  Naturally  they  are 
slower  in  everything  they  do  and 
present  problem  after  problem  in  | 
their  upbringing. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Parents'' 
Group  was  formed. 


"Meeting  with  parents  of  other 
blind  children  helps  us  adjust  our 
thinking  and  makes  us  realize 
there  are  many  others  in  the 
same  situation  as  we,"  says  Mrs. 

Phyllis  Barrows  of  17  Weston 
avenue,  Braintree.  "It  gives  a 
great  psychological  lift." 


Mrs.   Lillian   Lorusso   of  52   Gaj   Another    parent     in    charge    or  , 

J  books,    is   in   contact   with   the 
"Before  we  had  our  group  we  had  ;  street   Quancy.  whose  son,  Jerry,  2  government  and  schools  through-  I 


no  one  with  whom  to  talk  over  our 
children's  blindness  and  their  prob- 
lem," says  Mrs.  Eleanor  Welch  of 
105  Central  avenue,  South  Brain- 
tree. 

"Parents  of  sighted  children  nat- 
urally can't  be  expected  to  under- 
stand or  help  us  in  our  problems 
and  worries  as  they  have  never  had 
to  go  through  our  experiences.  The 
Parents'  Group  is  our  answer.  It's 
a  great  morale  booster  as  we  have 
been  able  to  help  each  other  by  ex- 
changing ideas." 


is  partially  blind,  pointed  out  thai  out    the    country    for    the    latest 
through  the  group  she  is  benefit-i  art'c'es   on    the   blind   and   child 


ing  from  the   different  procedures 
in  toilet  training  and  ways  of  deal 
ing  with  feeding  and  dressing  probl 
lems    that    the    parents    of    olde: 
children  have  used. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  ii 
the  homes  the  group  meets  alter- 
nately at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  to  hear 
educational    talks    by    experts    on 


A  medical  doctor, .  social  worker, 
psychologist  and  psychiatrist  volun-  j 
teer  their  services  as  a  consultant! 
aid  to  the  Parent's  Group,  which 
hopes  eventually  to  become  a' 
national  organization. 


HELP  EACH  OTHER  child  care. 

The  parents  of  older  children  can  HAVE  MANY  ASSIGNMENTS 

guide  the  parents  of  younger  chil-  Qne   memb                                     ! 
dren  on  how  much  to  expect  of  a 


I 


blind  child  at  the  various  ages  and 
how  far  he  can  be  left  to  go  on  his 
own. 


assigned  to  write  to  toy  com- 
panies for  suggestions  on  toys 
which    are    good    for    the    blind. 


If 
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TO  PUSH  FIGHT 
ON  BLINDNESS 

bjrOHp ; 

New  Group  Formed  to  Raise  Funds 

for   Research — Field    Sadly 

*  Neglected  Up  to  Now 


BY  AL  HIRSHBERG 

America     is      research-conscious, 
but  one  vital   field   lias   been   sadly 


neglected.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  in  the  nation  who 
cannot  sec,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  20,000  more  will  go  blind 
next  year,  research  in  blinding  eye 
diseases   is   almost   non-existent. 

A  handful  of  men  work  on  a  full- 
time  basis  trying  to  solve  the 
baffling  ailments  which  lead  to 
blindness.  Hardly  a  dozen  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  attempting 
to  find  the  light  for  the  thousands 
who  have  lost  it,  and  to  help  pre- 
vent future  thousands  from  suffer- 
ing the  same  fate. 


The  blind  ■will  always  be  with  us, 
but  their  numbers  should  and  can 
be  cut  down.  The  eye  is  the  most 
complicated  and  least  understood  I 
organ  of  the  human  body.  Many 
more  scientists  would  be  interested 
in  helping  to  find  some  of  the  an- 
swers, but,  up  to  now,  it's  been  im- 
possible to  attract  them.  Eye  re- 
search has  been  hobbled  and  stifled 
because  of  lack  of  cash. 


OTHER  PROBLEMS  LICKED 

Up  to  this  time,  no  organization 
of  power  and  prestige  has  been 
formed  to  attempt  to  raise  money 
to  relieve  the  situation.  The  few 
doctors  concentrating  on  eye  re- 
search in  hospitals  and  laboratories 
have  always  been  on  their  own, 
raising  funds  in  driblets  here  and 
there,  spending  almost  as  much 
time  trying  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  dollar  sign  as  they  have  peer- 
ing into  their  test  tubes. 

Other  medical  problems  have 
been  attacked  directly,  problems 
such  as  polio,  cancer,  tuberculosis 
and  heart  disease.  Armies  of 
scientists  are  trying  to  tint!  the 
answers  to  these  dread  plagues. 
Until  a  similar  army  is  mustered 
to  work  on  blinding  eye  conditions, 
the  blind  will  remain  with  us  in 
huge  numbers. 

Quietly,  but  with  great  deter- 
mination of  purpose,  an  attack  on 
the.  problem  of  raising  funds  to 
study  diseases  of  the  eye  which 
cause  blindness  has  been  planned 
for  over  a  year.  The  result  is  the 


National  Foundation  for  Eye  Re- 
search. Within  the  past  month,  this 
organization  was  incorporated  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  I 
National  Foundation  for  Eye  Re- 
search is  George  Swartz,  a  Boston 
insurance  executive,  with  a  long; 
brilliant  record  of  charitable  opera- 
tions behind  him.  As  national 
chairman  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Eye  Research,  Swartz 
has  taken  on  the  job  of  raising 
funds  needed  so  that  eye  research 
can  be  conducted  without  interrup- 
tion on  an  adequate,  effective  scale. 
The  goal  is  $5,000,000. 

Started  Jimmy  Fund 

Swartz,  originator  of  the  Jimmy 
Fund,  which  has  raised  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  add  a 
cancer  wing  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  here,  also  conceived  the 
$100-a-plate  dinners  for  the  benefit 
of  the  National  Infantile  Paralysis 
Fund  and  a  dozen  other  fund- 
raising  ideas  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. A  father  who  lost  a  son  of 
his  own  from  unkown  causes  many 
years  ago,  he  is  a  sympathetic  man 
with  an  astonishing  flair  for  promo- 
tion. 

The  job  of  raising  money  for 
research  in  blinding  eye  diseases 
is  so  important  that  the  public 
needs  only  to  be  told  the  facts  in 
order  ,to  respond  to  this  great 
cause.  The  National  Foundation  for 
Eye  Research  has  a  local  office  at 
10  Milk  st.  It  can  also  be  reached 
by  writing  to  "Eye  Research,"  Box 
70,   Boston   1. 

"The  facts,"  Swartz  says,  "are 
shocking  and  simple.  Every  year 
about  $40,000,000  is  spont  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind,  a  worthy 
and  a  necessary  cause.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  less  than  a  quarter  of  ! 
a  million  dollars  is  spent  annually 
on  basic  research  in  the  eye  dis- 
eases that  cause  blindness. 
Always   a   Gamble 

"In  other  words,  while  millions 
of  dollars  are  available  for  helping 
those  who  are  already  blind,  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  is  invested  to  keep 
them  from  going  blind  in  the  first 
place.  From  a  purely  business 
point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  personal  suffering  involved,  it 
makes  sense  to  prevent  rather  than 
rehabilitate. 

"Research,"  Swartz  points  out, 
"never  guarantees  anything;  It  is 
always  a  gamble.  But,' without  re- 
search, hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  the  future  will  surely 
go  blind.  With  research,  there  is 
no  question  that  some  of  the  an- 
swers will  be  found,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  blind  in  this  country 
can  be  reduced." 


Onex  of  Swartz'  first  jobs  was 
to  gather  together  the  men  who 
would  know  best  how  to  spend  the 
funds  that  the  National  Foundation 
for  Eye  Research  intends  to  raise. 
As  a  result,  the  foundation  has 
a  Medical  Advisory  Doard  consist- 
ing of  five  of  the  foremost  eye 
men  in  America.  All  research  funds 
will  be  spent  only  at  the  advice  of 
this  Advisory  Board. 

The  chairman  is  Dr.  V.  Everett 
Kinsey,  assistant  professor  of  oph- 
thalmic research  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  His  associates  are 
Dr.  Alan  C.  Woods,  ophthalmogist- 
in-chief,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore;  Dr.  Francis  Adler,  con- 
sulting surgeon,  Wills  Eye  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  and  professor  of  oph- 
thalmology at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Dun- 
phy,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
professor  of  ophthalmology,  Har- 
vard Medical  School;  and  Dr.. Jonas 
Friedenwald,  associate  professor  of 
ophthalmology  and  pathologist,  Wil- 
mer  Institute,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Swartz  and  the  men  working  with 
him  are  now  in  the  process  of 
carefully  hand-picking  their  Board 
of  Directors.  Judge  Samuel  Rosen- 
man    of  "Maw  Vnrlf     fnrmflr  rin„/,^«A« 

John  J.  Cornwell  of  West  Virginia 
and  George  Pew  of  Portland,  Me., 
have  already  accepted  invitations 
to  serve.  Other  men  of  prominence 
will  be  named  and  announced  from 
time   to   time. 

There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  the  aims  of  this  group.  The 
job  is  to  try  to  find  the  answers 
to  the  major  blinding  eye  diseases. 

All  of  the  money  raised  will  be 
used  for  research,  not  buildings. 
The  National  Foundation  for  Eye 
Research  has  no  intention  of  try- 
ing to  build  laboratories  in  places 
where  the  basic  facilities  do  not 
exist. 

While  small  research  projects 
may  be  aided  by  grants,  if  the  Medi- 
cal Advisory  Board  believes  that 
progress  is  being  made,  the  bulk  of 
the  money  will  go  to  laboratories 
located  near  hospitals  and  universi- 
ties, whose  past  record  of  achieve- 
ment offers  premise  for  the  future. 

The  average  person  takes  it  per- 
fectly as  a  matter  of  course  that, 
these  laboratories  are  already  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  financially. 
Actually,  because  of  increased  costs 
and  lowered  incomes,  nor.e  of  them 
can  avoid  drastic  cuts  in  their 
present    inadequate    persor  lei. 

Research  of  any  kind  is  a  long- 
term  proposition.  In  order  to  be 
given  a  chance  for  success,  a  project 
should  have  a  10-year  guarantee  of 
life.  In  that  period,  without  financial 
worry,  the  harassed  group  of  eye 
research  men  can  aeomplish  a  great 
deal  towards  cutting  down  the 
frequency  of  blindness  and  perhaps 
restoring  the  sight  of  many  who 
now  are  unable  to  see. 

Setting  up  10-year  grants  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good  is  only 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Eye  Research. 
Another  is  to  encourage  budding 
young  scientists  to  go  into  the  field 
of  research  in  the  blinding  eye  dis- 
seases  and  enable  them  to  stay 
there— a  most  essential  factor.  The 
principal  reason  why  there  are  so 
few  men  in  it  today  is  because  no 
laboratory  can  offer  either  adequate 
salaries  or  enough  security  to  make 
it  attractive.  Even  research  men 
have  to  eat.  The  day  f  the  lone 
research  man  working  in  a  garret 
is  past. 

Not  only  manpower,  but  equip- 
ment is  needed  to  complete  the  job 
properly.  Some  of  the  existing 
laboratories  either  lack  proper 
equipment  altogether  or  have  old, 
out-moded  tools  with  which  to  work. 
Laboratory  equipment  is  astonish- 
vinerlv  expensive. 


Blind,  He  Aids  Blind 
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Blind  Man,  32, 
Head  of  Group 
iding  Blind 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Former 
Reporter,  New  Director 
of  American  Foundation 


By  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  who  though 
blind,  worked  as  a  newspaper  man 
for  two  years,  will  take  office  today 
as  director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc.  Mr. 
Barnett,  who  is  thirty-two,  sue-, 
ceeds  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  who 
has  retired  after  twenty-six  years 
with  the  organization. 

Mr.  Barnett  applied  for  the  job 
of  manager  of  the  Deland,  Fla., 
bureau  of  "The  Daytona  Beach 
News- Journal,"  six  years  ago.  At 
Stetson  University  in  Deland  he 
had  edited  two  campus  publica- 
tions, had  been  vice-president  of 
the  student  body,  was  graduated 
cum  laude,  and  for  three  years  di- 
rected the  college  publicity  bureau. 

"What  would  you  do,"  the  Day- 
tona Beach  editor  bluntly  asked 
the  blind  man,  "if  you  had  to  cover 
a  fire?" 

"To  begin  with,"  Mr.  Barnett 
replied,  "I'd  get  all  the  important 
facts  from  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments." 

He  cinched  the  job  after  a  short 
period  of  probation  and  for  two 
years  also  filed  copy  for  The  As- 
sociated Press. 

"There  was  never  a  fire  to  cover, 
as  it  turned  out,"  Mr.  Barnett 
said  yesterday  at  the  foundation's 
headquarters,  15  West  Sixteenth 
Street,  "but  I  did  cover  a  hur- 
ricane." 

Lost  Sight  Through  Prank 

Later,  in  1943,  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind.  He  had  lost  his  sight  when 
he  was  fifteen  in  a  Hallowe'en 
prank.  He  had  tried,  with  two 
friends,  to  steal  oranges  from  a 
grove  in  Jacksonville,  where  he 
lived.    The  planter  had  a  shotgun. 

Mr.  Barnett,  the  orphan  son 
of  a  printer,  had  worked  in  the 
family  printshop,  but  loss  of  his 
sight  ended  that  career.  He  fin- 
ished high  school  at  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  then, 
with  financial  \  aid,  he  entered 
Deland  University  in  1936. 

"Attending  college,"  Mr.  Barnett 
explained,  "isn't  the  miracle  for 
a  blind  person  which  many  sighted 
people  believe  it  to  be.  A  quali- 
fied blind  student  can  do  uni- 
versity work  if  he  has  a  reader 
for  five  to  six  hours  a  day." 

The  university  administration 
assigned  to  him  two  students  on 
the  rolls  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  One  of  these, 
Sara  Ellen  Buttorff,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, later  became  his  wife. 

Today,  Mr.  Barnett  said,  promis- 
ing blind  students  may  receive  aid 
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for  reader  service  as  well  as  toward 
board  and  room  and  supplies, 
through  the  fbundation  and 
through  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  which  match  Federal  funds. 
About  500  blind  men  and  women 
are  attending  college  throughout 
the  country,  Mr.  Barnett  esti- 
mated. 

Took  Notes  in  Braille 

While  his  reader  covered  each 
class  assignment,  Mr.  Barnett  took 
notes  on  his  small  Braille  slate,  as 
he  did  during  lecture  periods  in 
class. 

With  his  Braille  notes  he  was 
able  to  prepare  so  complete  an 
outline  for  each  course  that  when 
examination  time  came  his  fellow 
students  flocked  to  his  room  for 
help.  "I  tutored  some  of  them," 
Mr.  Barnett  said,  "trying  to  re- 
turn favors  they  had  done  me." 

In  his  studies  and  newspaper 
work  Mr.  Barnett  had  to  rely  on 
his  memory  to  supplement  his 
notes,  since  no  great  speed  can  be 
reached  on  the  Braille  slate. 
"Luckily,"  Mr.  Barnett  said,  "I 
never  had  to  print  a  correction. 

Working  in  the  Deland  bureau 
of  "The  News-Journal,"  Mr.  Bar- 
nett covered  politics,  reports  on 
budgets  and  taxes.  He  got  copies 
of  documents  in  advance  from  co- 
operative county  officials,  so  that 
his  wife  might  read  them  to  him. 

Seeing-Eye  Dog  Helped  on  Job 

The  night  he  covered  the  hurri- 
cane Mr.  Barnett  pressed  a  friend 
into  service  and  left  his  Seeing- 
Eye  dog  at  home.  His  wife  drove 
him  with  the  copy  twenty-five 
miles  to  Daytona,  since  all  com- 
munications were  down. 

As  a  rule,  Katje,  his  dog,  went 
on  his  reportorial  rounds  with 
him  and  was  a  valuable  ally.  If 
the  young  reporter  was  lying  in 
wait  to  interview  a  personage, 
Katje  would  arouse  curiosity  and 
interest.  Several  years  ago  Katje 
was  retired  because  of  age. 

The  Barnetts  and  their  two 
children  have  a  home  in  Maple- 
wood,  N.  J.  Mr.  Barnett  will  take 
the  train  and  Hudson  Tube  to 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  With  only  a  cane 
to  guide  him,  he  expects  to  learn 
to  negotiate  the  three  blocks  to 
the  foundation's  office. 


Mrs.  Hathaway 
Retires;  Leader 
In  Sight  Saving 

Stressed  Special  Education 
and  Hygienic  Facilities 
for  Partly  Blind  Children 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  National 
Society  for  th*  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  1790  Broadway,  re- 
tired yesterday  after  thirty-three 
years  with  the  society. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  is  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  movement  to 
provide  special  educational  and 
hygienic  facilities  for  partially 
seeing  children.  Her  emphasis  was 
on  special  classes  in  regular  pub- 
lic schools,  rather  than  segrega- 
tion in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind. 

She  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  of  courses  for 
preparation  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors for  partially  seeing  children. 
She  conducted  and  participated  in 


courses  at  numerous  colleges  and 
universities. 

Mrs.  Hathaway,  a  graduate  of 
Radcliffe  College  and  New  York 
University,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
society  in  1916.  She  is  the  author 
of  several  books,  and  in  1937  was 
awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  gold 
medal  for  outstanding  work  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  For  many 
years  she  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  recommended  prac- 
tices of  school  lighting  of  the  il- 
luminating Engineering  Society 
and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 
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Patriot  Ledger 
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Eye  Research  Will  Benefit 
From  Neiv  Type  Chain  Letter 

By  Fred  Hunt 

In  writing  about  afflicted  persons  a  reporter  must  not 
oe  too  frank  for  fear  of  getting  something  into  print  that 
might  hurt. 

But  it's  all  right  this  time.  The  persons  about  whom 
this  story  is  written,  including  the  little  lad  mentioned, 
can't  read  this  piece  because  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  is 
not  printed  in  Braille.  But,  to  get  on  with  the  story. 


Chain  Letter  Request 

Some  time  in  the  near  future  you 
will  probably  get  a  chain  letter 
soliciting-  funds.  You  will  probably 
do  exactly  what  this  reporter  would 
have  done  a  few  days  ago  before 
he  understood — and  felt — a  few 
things. 

You  will  probably  rip  it  open, 
glance  through  a  few  lines  with 
a  scowl  and  then  toss  it  into  the 
vaste  basket  with  righteous  in- 
dignation. 

Certain  irritating  thoughts  will 
probably  flash  through  your  mind 
as  you  try  to  bolster  up  a  slightly 
guilty  conscience: 

"Why  don't  they  join  the  Com- 
munity Fund?  I  give  plenty  to 
that.  It's  one  drive  after  another. 
It's  a  rasket.  I  suppose  sweet 
charity  will  get  one  cent  and  clever 
campaign  promoters  will  get 
ninety-nine  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  collected.  I've  got  my  own 
troubles.  I  suppose  next  they  will 
be  starting  a  campaign  to  raise 
funds  to  remove  unsightly  warts 
from  the  tails  of  pedigreed  Pekinese 
pups.  .  .  ." 

Yes.  those  are  the  normal  re- 
actions of  the  charity-fund-heckled 
person  these  days.  Even  the  fact 
that  this  particular  fund  is  to  de- 
termine, examine  and  fight  the 
causes  of  blindness,  will  not  change 
your    attitude. 

There  is  one  thing  that  will  change 
your  attitude,  the  first  hour  you 
spend  in  the  company  ot  a  blind 
child. 

Oh.  it  won't  be  too  tough  at  first. 

You  can  talk  to  his  parents  about 

this  and  that;    discuss  the  ailment 

lively;    try    to    snatch    a    few 

words  from  the  Red  Sox  broadcast. 

You  try  to  keep  your  glances  rov- 
ing about  the  room,  out  tire  win- 
dow, constantly  on  the  move.  Of 
course  you  don't  want  to  let  your 
gaze  rest  too  long  on  that  youth- 
ful face. 

Thai    Does  It 

The  little  fellow  becomes  con- 
scious of  a  strange  voice  in  the 
room.  There  is  a  different  word  or 
two  as  the  five-year-older  breaks 
into  the  conversation  with  a  child- 
ish interruption.  You  speak  to  him 
as  you  would  speak  to  any  child,  try 
to  interest  him  in  a  wild  yarn  you 
are  making  extemporaneously  about 
Indians  and  cowboys.  You  get  his 
interest. 

The  little  lad  draws  closer  to 
this  stranger  who  is  paying  at- 
tention to  him.  To  him  you  are,  as 
yet.  but  a  corner  of  the  room  from 
which  alien   words  are   coming. 

And   then,  that  he  may   "visual- 
Z1>''  you.   he  stretches  outjw.  little 
\and.    It   touches  your  knee,   your 
rm,  your  shoulder  .  .  . 


Brother,  that  does  it.  If  you  have 
sver  had  an  Impacted  wisdom  tooth 
vanked  out  with  insufficient  op- 
iates, you  will  have  an  idea  what 
it  means. 

But.  Brother, 
a    tooth,    this 

The  national 


heart,  not 


its  your 
time. 

campaign  they  have 
started  probably  won't  help  this 
little  fellow,  nor  scores  like  him  in 
Quincy  and  along  the  South  Shore, 
but  it  will,  it  is  hoped  save  the 
sight  of  countless  thousands  ol 
little  boys  and  girls  to  come  who, 
atherwise.  would  never  know  what 
it  means  to  sit  in  Fenway  park  and 
watch  Ted  Williams  smash  out 
a  homer,  or  to  see  a  rainbow 
stretching  its  multi-colored  arc 
.across  the  sky.  or#to  see  whitecaps 
1  breaking  on  the  blue  surface  of 
Quincy   bay. 

Research   Center 
The  campaign  now  started  by  the 
recently  established  National  Foun- 
dation   for    Eye    Research    will    be 
I  used  to  establish  research   centers 


throughout  the  country  in  concen- 
trate on  the  prevention  of  blinding 
eye  diseases  through  medical  re- 
search. Some  of  the  best  medical 
brains  in  the  country  are  connected 
with  the  Foundation,  but  even  these 
topflight  specialists  are  helpless 
without  money  for  research  pur- 
poses. 

Every  year  some  $40,000,000  is 
spent  yearly  on  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  but  less  than  one  half 
of  one  percent  of  such  a  sum  is 
spent  on  basic  research  of  eye 
diseases  resulting  in  blindness. 

George  Swartz,  a  Boston  insur- 
ance executive  who  originated  the 
Jimmy  Fund  idea,  is  the  head  of 
the  National  Foundation.  His  long 
range  program  calls  for  a  goal  of 
$5,000,000. 

As  a  part  of  the  national  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Swartz  has  solicited  and 
received  the  whole-hearted  coop- 
eration of  several  hundred  parents 
of  blind,  or  partially  blind,  chil- 
dren in  Greater  Boston.  Parents  of 
such  children  in  Q*uincy  and  the 
South  Shore  have  in  turn,  estab- 
lished what  might  be  called  a  local 
chapter  of  the  Greater  Boston 
group. 

Every  three  months  the  Greater 
Boston  group  meets,  either  in  the 
Ear  and  Eye  Infirmary  in  Boston 
or  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown  or  to  work  to- 
ward the  sucess  of  the  drive. 
Meets  In  Homes 

Between  the  Greater  Boston 
group  meetings,  the  Quincy-South 
Shore  organization  meets  around 
at  various  homes  to  assist  one  an- 
other in  mutual  problems  con- 
nected with  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  their  afflicted  children  and 
to  assist  in  furthering  the  national 
drive. 


Mrs.  Kathleen  Chapman,  30  Gil- 
son  road,  Quincy;  Mrs.  David  Bail- 
ey of  108  Beach  street,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Mclntyre  of  44  Farrincton 
street,  Quincy,  form  the  committee 
on  arrangements  which  plans  these 
local  group  meetings.  Other  par- 
ents who  are  active  in  the  organi- 
zation include  Mrs.  Helen  Geyer, 
Union  street.  South  Braintree;  Mrs. 
Anthony  Lorusso,  Gray  street, 
Quincy;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  A.  E.  Rey- 
nolds of  Kemper  street,  Quincy; 
Mrs.  Stuart  Sanders  of  Cohasset. 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Stevens  of  Wes 
Bridgewater;  Edward  F.  Webb  o 
Vassal  street,  Wollaston;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Welch  of  South 
Braintree. 

The  particular  task  in  which  the 
local  group  is  engaged  is  the  prep- 
aration of  chain  letters  to  send  out. 
These  letters  are  being  circulated 
throughout  the  country. 

The  letter  explains  the  idea  .be- 
hind the  drive.  It  asks  that  you 
contribute  only  a  quarter.  The 
money  should  be  sent  to  "Eye  Re- 
search, Box  70.  Boston  1,  Mass." 

Of  course,  contributions  of  more 
than   a   quarter  are  welcome. 

Here  is  what  you  are  asked  to  do 
when  you  get  your  chain  letter. 
Sign  your  name  on  the  back  of 
of  it  and  mail  it  to  some  friend, 
and  then  mail  your  contribution  to 
Eye  Research. 

You  can  break  the  chain  by  toss- 
ing the  letter  in  the  waste  basket, 
if-you  want  to;  but  you  don't  and 
won't. 


/j2 


Herald 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Study  of  Blindness 
Sadly  Neglected 

By  BILL  CUNNINGHAM  ' 

The  public  is  no  doubt  bewildered,  and  it  must  sometime: 
be  annoyed,  by  the  recurrent  drives  of  this  great  medica, 
foundation  and  that.  I'm  with  the  public  on  the  matter,  foi 
two  reasons,  both  possibly  selfish,  but  both,  I  hope,  under- 
standable. One' reason  is  because  for  a  number  of  years  ante- 
dating any  of  the  other  now  active  foundations,  I  have 
served  as  Massachusetts  State  Fund  Campaign  Chairman  foil 
the  National  Foundation  of  Infantile  Paralysis,  and  have  seen! 
the  others  move  into  the  same  general  field,  using  the  Polio 
Foundation  as  their  model,  but  occasionally  trying  to  promote 
their  own,  and  equally  worthy,  causes  by  unfairly  and  un- 
truthfully knocking  the  original. 

The  other  'reason  is  because,  as  a  newspaperman,  with 
daily  space  at  my  disposal,  I,  and  all  others  like  me,  arc 
frequently  pressured  by  friends,   strangers,  hired  publicity 
experts,  and  prominent  citizens  who  like  to-  serve  worthy 
causes  as  long  as  it  will  get  their  names  in  the  paper,  to  write 
public  appeals  for  this  campaign  or  the   other.  All  these   ari 
usually  in  a  bad  way  in  terms  of  "going  over  the  top"  and  effort, 
are  generally  made  to  place  the  newspaper  man  on  the  defensiv 
in  case  he  shows  any  hesitancy  about  rushing  to  the  rescue  witl 
his  full  dress  vocabulary. 

This  is,  in  many  cases,  very  unfair,  and  some  of  these  "causes' 
are  sometimes  open  to  question.  For  instance,  this  is  a  persona 
opinion,  but  I,  for  one,  take  a  very  contemptuous  view  of  the  typ< 
of  charity  that  employs  professional  campaign,  or  collection  con 
ductors,  for  a  percentage  of  what  they  can  pull  by  playing  upoi 
the  honest  concern  or  sympathy  of  the  general  public.  That  stil 
goes  even  if  they're  paid  some  stipulated  sum. 

Collectors  All  Are  Unpaid 

We  don't  do  that  in  the  Polio  Foundation.  Our  chairmen 
and  women,  our  collectors,  et  cetera,  are  all  volunteers.  Oui 
story  is  clean,  and  all  contributions  we  receive  go  completely 
and  unsplit,  into  the  great  fight  against  polio.  This  may  be  true 
of  some  of  the  others.  It  is  not  true,  however,  of  all  such  drives. 

Again,  my  reaction  is  not  entirely  unselfish.  We  live  and 
learn.  Not  too  long  ago,  for  example,  my  office  was  reached  bj 
an  urgent  gentleman  who  said  my  presence  as  an  orator  was 
desired  in  a  certain  New  England  city  where  a  great  celebration 
in  honor  of  the  completion  of  a  major  civic  project  was  to  be1 
held  on  a  certain  Saturday  night.  This  was  to  be  a  big  affair, 
he  said,  with  the  Congressmen  and  the  U.  S.  Senator  of  the 
district  present,  the  whole  community  participating,  and  that 
my  customary  honorarium,  whatever  it  was,  would  be,  of  course, 
taken  care  of.  He  volunteered  this  information.  I  didn't  bring 
the  matter  up.  In  fact,  we  operated  by -mail. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  impressive  affair,  but,  somewhat  to  my 
astonishment,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  "victory  dinner"  celebrating 
the  successful  completion  of  a  big  drive  for  the  local  hospital. 
The  gentleman  who  hired  me  proved  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  professional  fund  collecting  firm  who  had  successfully 
thrashed  the  local  bushes  in  the  name  of  mercy  for  a  percentage 
of  the  harvest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  he  wrung  my.  hand,  said 
my  speech  was  "just  what  we  wanted,"  the  affair  a  great  success 
and  told  me  to  mail  the  bill  for  my  customary  fee  to  the  address 
orr  his  original  letterhead.  Taking  for  granted  that  he,  or  his 
firm,  was  paying  it  from  their  owi.  funds,  I  duly  mailed  the 


memorandum. 


Reply  from  Shocked  Citizen 


Back  came  a  rather  shocked  letter  from  the  splendid  local! 
citizen  beside  whom  I  had  sat  at  the  "celebration  banquet."  He! 
was  the  local  president  of  the  hospital  board.   In  polite,  diolo- 


matic,  but  obviously  disillusioned  language,  he  explained  he  was 
under  the  evidently  mistaken  impression  that  I  was  participat- 
ing in  the  program  as  a  compliment  to  the  community. 

He  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  X,  the  professional  collector 
who  had  done  such  a  splendid  job,  he  said,  that  he  would  pro- 
duce me  as  the  "speaker  of  the  occasion",  that  nothing  had 
been  said  about  any  fee,  and  he  naturally  assumed  Mr.  X  and 
I  were  dear,  personal  friends.  The  accounts  had  been  closed,  he 
said,  and, Mr.  X  had  moved  on,  the  hospital  fund  committee 
was  now  auditing  the  few  outstanding  bills,  and  he  was  sorry 
for!  the'  misunderstanding  and  the  delay,  but  he  assured  me  a 
check  would  be  forthcoming  in  a  very  few  days. 

I  promptly  wrote  back,  of  course,  and  told  him  the  entire 
deal  was  a  misunderstanding,  that  I  hadn't  known  the  affair 
was  a  hospital  drive,  Mr.  X  hadn't  explained  his  connection  with! 
It.  and  that  I  naturally  couldn't  accept  money  that  had  been 
given  in  good  faith  by  a  lot  of  hard  working  people  to  alleviate} 
the  distress  and  the  suffering  of  the  poor  and  less  fortunate.: 
I  assured  him  the  fault  was  entirely  mine  for  not  having  gotten! 
the  full  story  in  the  first  place,  but  that  mine  is  a  busy  office,! 
my  routine  something  of  a  squirrel's  cage,  and  please  to  enter  j 
my  oratorical  efforts  of  the  evening  as  my  little  contribution 

to  the  fund.  '>      ■  J 

That  particular  episode  had  a  pleasant  ending  after  all 
because  several  months  later  when  the  next  big  annual  polio 
drive  was  on,  from  this  somewhat  distant  city  came  a  check 
from  this  splendid  gentleman  for  the  full  amount  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  paid  for  the  speech.  It  was  made  out  to  the 
Polio  Foundation,  and  the  note  with  it  said.  "You  made  a  wel- 
come contribution  to  my  favorite  charity.  Please  let  me  make 
this  one  to  yours." 

No  longer  Easily  Influenced 

For  such,  and  many,  reasons,  I  am  no  longer  a  self-starting 
rooter  for  any  group  of  even  well  meaning  people  who  suddenly 
dec  de  tha?  whit  the  world  needs  is  another  drive  of  some  sort 
That  even  goes  for  new  ideas  -new  promotional  ideas,  that 
means-in  the  field  of  medical  research,  and  treatment  in  the 
form  of  more  publicly  supported  Foundations.  -„-„„,, 

^rhat?  a  prologue  to  saying  I'm  no  longer  easily  influenced, 
and  I  hope,  it^  11  Srve  to  stress  the  fact  that  when  I  dc .presume 
Jo  trv  to  help  publicize  one,  it's  automatic  proof  that  for  what- 
evermv judgment  is  worth  it  is  a  needed  and  admirable  project 
wortS  of  Sid  support.  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  newest  of 
The  lot    I  beg  to  call  it  to  your  attention  and  to  urge  its  success. 

It  bears  the  official  title  of  "The  National  Foundation  for  Eye 
Research  "but  in  plain  English,  it's  the  study  of  blindness  and 
how  to  prevent  it.  The  statistics,  I  think,  will  startle  you.  One 
out  of  every  573  Americans  is  blind.  Fifty-two  Americans  go  Mind 
every  day    Some  one  in  this  country  goes  blind  every  28  minutes. 

For  some  baffling  reason,  modern  years  seem  to  be  bringing 
*  *  frightening  increase  of  babies  born  blind,  or  going  blind  within 
a  few  weeks  after  birth.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  venerea 
rii seases  Its  called  retrolental  blindness,  and  it  seems  to  consist 
o  fibrous  growth  behind  the  lens  of  the  eye  which  keeps  light 
?rom  reaching  the  retina  and  thus  prevents  sight  This  mem- 
brane has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  retina  into  itself,  thus  causing 
a  separated  retina,  in  itself  a  cause  of  blindness 

Premature  children,  of  exceedingly  low  weight  at  bath— saj, 
four  pounds,  or  under—are  mostly  the  victims,  and  under  any 
svstem  of  prevention  or  treatment  known  today  these  face  a  life- 
time Of  blindness.  This  condition  is  so  new  that  it  was  only 
named  by  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  Perry  of  Boston  less  than  10 
years  ago  yet  at  the  moment  there  are  250  known  cases  of  it 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Boston,  400  cases  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  several  hundred  in  the  area  between  Philadephia  and 

mttcmirirn      over    1UU    1"    Wie    ^"1V-£X6U 

Baltimore,  over  50  cases  m  Pittsourgn,  over 
*reVou^y°have  read  about  some „  «— » 

EK  £  SSSSZ  WW  SU,  m«  «»  » 

New  York  for  an  operation. 

Wo  Known  Treatment  at  Present 

NOLocal  papers  recently  carried  Se^^^1^^ 
iman,  of  Roxbury,^ ^-^Sna^XK'nSdthy? talented 
Arthur  Fiedler's.  The.e  ch^en  are  01       and>  as  matters  stand 
even  brilliant,  but  they  simply  can  t  see,  anu, 

retrolental  Is  «#.  J**nI£»nf 0°f ™kC£e?  and  Dr.  V.  Everett 
)££$  £St^n£k°£S.y  they  have  made  some  process 

working  with  nutrition.  ui-twa  flr?  still 

ing  less  than  four  pounds,  is  one  blind  baby  in  iorn .j. 

it!  one  in  five.  The  national  average  seems  to  be  about  one  m 


,oto  ?  ^  *r  people>  which  should  concern  all  of  us,  glaucoma 
cataracts,  inflammatory  diseases,  degenerative  diseases  and  gSf-' 
eial  diseases  such  as  diabetes  and  hypertension  are  the  cus- 
tomary causes   of  blindness,   other  than  accidents.    Cataracts 

c^vSe,?V^Ved'  at  greafc  expense  and  considerable  fn 
ence>  bu^  the  cause  of  cataracts  is  not  always  known 

S  whZVinSUff^ed,byT.an  estimated  800.000  Americans,  many 
of  whom  will  g0  blind.  Diagnosed  soon  enough,  it  can  generally 
be  brought  under  control,  but,  again,  the  cause  of  glaucoma  is 
unKnown.   That  s  true  of  most  of  the  others  as  well 
Obviously  the  call  here  is  for  exhaustive  research 
It  will  shock  many  to  know  how  little  research  is  being  done 

£r,«aL      n  d°1ne  in  this  field-   In  a11  this  broad>  and  wealthy' 
land,  there  ate  less  than  a  dozen  full  time  eye  research  men 

These  are  constantly  faced  with  the  necessity  of  leaving 
their  hospitals  and  laboratories  in  order  to  find  funds  with 
which  to  pursue  their  great  work.  They  have  to  find  it  on  their 
own.   There's  nobody  to  help. 

Typical  of  these  scientists  are  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
ioard  of  this  new  Foundation  unselfish  laymen  are  trying  to 
torn.  These  are:  V.  Everett  Kinsey,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Medical 
>chool,  Chairman;  Jonas  S.  Friedenwald,  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
ledical  School;  Francis  Heed  Adler,  M.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
ylvania  Medical  School;  Alan  C.  Woods,  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
fedical  School,  and  Edwin  B.  Dunphy,  M.D.,  Harvard  Medical 
Ichool. 

These  men  say  they  may  not  need  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money— nothing,  that  is,  to  compare  with  millions  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  other  Foundations.  They  have  as- 
sessed their  requirements  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  or  five  full  time  eye  research  laboratories  in  various 
parts  of  America  with  sufficient  funds  contributed  now,  or  on 
some  repeating  basis,  to  finance  them  for  at  least  10  years.  (2) 
Enough  funds  to  guarantee  young  scientists  full  time  jobs  at 
adequate  recompense  in  eye  research  over  long  term  stretches. 
(3)  Sufficient  funds  for  new  laboratories,  helpers  and  equipment 
at  present  inadequate  sites. 

Boston  Man  Is  Fund  Chairman 

This  new  "National  Foundation  for  Eye  Research"  really 
!has  a  strong  Eoston  base.  It  began  with  laymen  who've  had 
'personal  and  tragic  experience  with  blindness.  The  National 
I  Fund  Chairman  is  George  Swartz,  Boston  insurance  executive. 

George  was  the  originator  of  our  highly  successful  $100-a- 
plate  polio  dinners.  He  likewise  was  the  originator  of  the  so-called 
j  "Jimmy  Fund,"  for  cancer  research  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
'George  lost  a  child  of  his  own  through  a  lingering  affliction  that 
never  was  clearly  diagnosed,  and  has  interested  himself  in  such 
causes  ever  since.  Associated  with  him  are: 

George  Scullin,  New  York  free , lance  magazine  writer,  anc 
presently  editor  of  Redbook  and  McCall's  magazines.  His  babj 
daughter  is  blind  from  retrolental;  Ben  Bartzoff,  general  man 
ager  of  Radio  Station  WVOM,  Boston,  and  advertising  executive 
J.  M.  Ulmer,  Cleveland  lawyer,  blinded  by  cataracts  for  23  months 
his  sight  being  restored  by  an  operation;  Dr.  V.  Everett  Kinsey 
assistant  professor  of  ophthalmic  research,  Harvard  Medicai 
School,  and  Al  Hirshberg,  Boston  newspaper  man  and  father 
of  a  two-year-old  son  blinded  from  retrolfntal. 

The  Medical  Advisory  Board,  I  have  already  named.  They're 
not  only  the  tops  of  their  profession;  they're  practically  all  the 
profess. on  there  is.  Dr.  Kinsey's  connection  has  been  given  above. 
Dr.  Dunphy  is  chief  of  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, and  professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Woods 
is  ophthalmologist-in-chief  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Dr.  Adler  is  con-| 
suiting  surgeon,  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Frie-' 
denwald  is  associate  professor  of  ophthalmology,  and  pathologist,! 
W:1.k:  Institute,  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Tg'a  is  the  first  time  these  gentlemen,  the  highest  ranking! 
rye  men  in  America,  have  been  brought  together  in  one  group 
fur  such  a  purpose. 

The  directors  of  the  new  foundation  are  now  being  carefully 
selected.  Thus  far,  but  three  have  been  approached  and  all  three 
have  accepted.  These  are  the  celebrated  Judge  Samuel  Rosenman 
of  New  York,  Ex-Gov.  John  J.  Cornwell  of  West  Virginia  and 
George  Pew  of  Portland,  Me.  Others  will  be  announced  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Eye  Foundation,  however,  Is  already  a  reality,  it  having 
been  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  campaign  for 
funds  to  fight  blindness  is  now  officially  under  way.  Mail  your 
contributions  of  any  size — none  will  be  too  large,  nor  any  too 
small— to  Postoffice  Box  70,  Boston  1,  Massachusetts,  or  to  the 
National  Foundation  for  Eye  Research,  10  Milk  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  10  Milk  street  address  is  the  Boston  headquarters.  In 
fact,  one  assumes,  it's  the  national  headquarters. 

If  personal  recommendation  Is  worth  anything,  I  know  these 
men,  and  I  know  they  are  good.  The  cause  speaks  for  itself,  the 
astonishing  part  of  it  being  that  it  hasn't  spoken  before.  Like 
most  of  the  rest,  if  you  help  this,  you  may  be  helping  yourself. 
Your  chances,  and  mine,  of  going  blind  are  1  to  less  than  600  in  a 
nation  of  150  million  people.  These  men  are  volunteering  to  fighl 
t  he  dark  for  us.  Let's  give  -them  the  weapons  and  pray  they  suc- 
ceed. 
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